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Just  now  I've  ta'en  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
My  barmy  noddle's  working  prime, 
My  fancy  yerlcit  up  sublime 

Wi'  hasty  summon ; 
Hae  ye  a  leisure  moment's  time 

To  hear  what's  coming  ? 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  lamp  of  love  may  shine  as  bright 

In  humble  straw-roof  'd  shed, 
And  throw  as  bland  and  pure  a  light. 
To  cheer  the  gloom  of  fortune's  night, 
On  some  forlorn  and  hapless  wight, 

As  round  a  monarch's  head, 
Loved  one, 

As  round  a  monarch's  head. 

How  bright  in  youthful  hearts  it  burns ! 

How  fills  the  young  fond  breast 
With  pangs  and  pleasures,  when  that  spurns 
The  sordid  thought  that  oft  inurns 
The  noble  soul ;  or,  while  it  mourns, 
Believes  that  'twill  be  blest 
At  length, 
Believes  that  'twill  be  blest  I 

The  Ant, 

In  a  sequestered  nook  at  the  foot  of  the  Pentland 
Hills  stood  a  little  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  hein- 
looking  farm-house,  and  two  or  three  dwellings  of 
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a  more  humble  description.     Everything  belong- 
ing to  the  onstead  bore  marks  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity.    An  extensive  range  of  offices  betokened 
that  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  conducted  on 
a  large  scale ;  the  wide  stack-yard  stood  ready  to 
receive  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
low-built  dairy,  shaded  by  a  branching  and  vene- 
rable elm,  was  filled  by  the  milk  of  a  numerous 
herd  of  stately  cows  which  fed  in  the  adjoining 
meadow,  or  lazily  chewed  the  cud  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  ancient  oaks,  which,  scattered  through 
the  pasture  ground,  afforded  them  shelter  from 
the  blaze  of  a  summer's  sun.   Bearing  a  different, 
but  even  more  attractive   appearance,  stood,  at 
some  distance,  a  cottar's  humble  dwelling;  but 
here  were  no  marks  of  that  squalid  poverty  which 
pains  the  heart  and  shocks  the  eye.     Not  a  par- 
ticle of  dust  obscured  the  little  windows,  round 
which  were  trained  the  creeping  rose  and  honey- 
suckle.    At  one  end  of  the  cottage  was  piled  a 
large  peat-stack,  giving  promise  of  warmth  and 
comfort  when  the  cold  winds  of  winter  should 
be  let  loose  upon  the  earth,  while  on  the  other 
was  seen  a  little  patch  of  ground,  where  green- 
kale,  leeks,  onions,  and  potatoes,  were  mingled 
with  currant  bushes,  rose  trees,  and  various  other 
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flowers,  among  which  appleringie,  tansy,  and  sweet- 
william,  shone  pre-eminent.  This  little  plot  was 
bordered  by  the  rowan-tree,  poplar,  and  sloe, 
while  the  wild  cherry,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  the  geen-tree,  afforded  food  and  shel- 
ter to  a  numerous  tribe  of  birds,  which  twittered 
round  the  thatched  roof  of  the  cottage,  or  from 
some  leafy  covert  poured  forth  a  merry  strain. 
Behind  the  dwelling  appeared  a  rambling  kind  of 
outshot,  capable  of  affording  shelter  at  night  to  a 
cow,  a  pet  lamb,  and  a  few  beautiful  white  fowls, 
which  occasionally  forced  their  way  through  the 
beech  hedge  which  enclosed  the  little  garden,  and 
committed  sad  havoc  among  th6  neatly  trimmed 
borders  and  blooming  flowers.  On  a  rising  ground 
behind  this  cottage,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  little 
wimpling  burn,  was  seen  a  hut,  which,  from  its 
forlorn  and  neglected  aspect,  seemed  to  be.  the 
abode  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  crum- 
bling walls  appeared  scarcely  able  to  support  even 
the  thinly  thatched  roof,  which  was  in  many  parts 
open  to  the  dews  of  heaven  ;  the  few  panes  of 
glass  which  remained  were  encrusted  with  dust 
and  cobwebs,  while  the  places  of  others  were  sup- 
plied by  a  tattered  hat,  old  clothes,  and  wisps  of 
straw.     No  sign  of  life  or  motion  was  seen  near 
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this  miserable  dwelling,  where  a  thin  blue  smoke 
alone  gave  intimation  to  the  passing  traveller  that 
a  human  being  dwelt  within. 

But  it  was  not  so  at  the  shepherd's  cottage,  at 
the  door  of  which,  on  a  lovely  summer  evening, 
was  seen  an  engaging  young  girl,  who,  shading 
with  her  hand  her  sweet  hazel  eyes  from  the  glare 
of  the  setting  sun,  looked  anxiously  towards  the 
hills. 

"  What  can  keep  them?"  she  whispered  softly 
to  herself.  "  FJl  rin  up  the  brae  and  see  if  they 
are  coming  ;"  and  passing  the  little  brook  on  the 
smooth  stepping  stones,  she  soon  reached  the  as- 
cent which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  bright  rays  of  the  declining  sun  still  shone 
on  the  windows  of  the  House  of  the  Glen,  as  it 
was  called,  a  venerable,  but  somewhat  rambling 
mansion,  which  bore  evident  marks  of  antiquity ; 
but  it  was  not  to  contemplate  the  residence  of  the 
laird,  nor  yet  to  look  on  the  farmer's  comfortable 
dwelling,  which  had  caused  Mary  Torphichen  to 
lay  aside  her  wheel,  and  step  out  from  her  humble 
cottage ;  but,  since  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  was 
to  watch  for  the  approach  of  her  worthy  father, 
and  of  his  youthful  shepherd,  Norman,  whose  re- 
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turn  from  their  pastoral  employment  among  the 
hills  she  anxiously  looked  for.  As  soon  as  she 
descried  them  coming  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
she  ran  hastily  down  the  brae,  and  clearing  the 
little  brook  at  one  bound,  she  hurried  into  the 
cottage,  and  sitting  down  to  her  wheel  sung  softly 
the  beautiful  ballad  of, 

"  How  blythe  was  I  each  morn  to  see 

My  swain  come  o'er  the  hill ! 
He  leapt  the  brook  and  flew  to  me, 

I  met  him  with  good  will. 
Oh,  the  broom,  the  bonny  bonny  broom, 

The  broom  of  the  Cowdenknows  ; 
I  wish  I  was  with  my  dear  swain, 

With  his  sheep  and  my  ewes  !" 

Everything  within  this  dwelling  corresponded 
with  the  perfect  neatness  which  reigned  without. 
The  homely  beds  were  covered  with  linen,  coarse 
indeed,  but  white  as  the  driven  snow.  The  delft 
plates  and  bowls,  wooden  luggies,  and  bright  horn 
spoons,  were  ranged  in  the  nicest  order,  on  the 
bink  over  the  well  kept  dresser.  The  white- wash- 
ed walls  were  decorated  with  coarse  prints  from 
Scripture ;  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  and  the 
favourite  story  of  the  Babes  of  the  Wood,  were 
placed  in  conspicuous  situations.  From  the  rantle- 
tree  hung  many  spindles  of  yarn,  spun  by  the 
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thrifty  housewife,  Jeanie  Torphichen,  v^ho,  seated 
on  a  low  stool,  was  busily  employed  in  carding 
wool  for  the  purpose  of  making  warm  and  sub- 
stantial winter  clothing  for  her  worthy  husband, 
who  now  stepped  into  the  cottage,  followed  by  a 
slender  handsome  youth,  and  two  sagacious-look- 
ing dogs. 

"  Come  awa,  gudeman,  and  rest  yoursell,"  said 
Jeanie,  kindly;  "  you  look  a  wee  wearied  the 
night." 

"  Fll  hang  up  your  bonnet,  father,"  said  Mary. 

"  Dinna  fash  yoursell,  my  bairn,"  replied  the 
honest  shepherd,  "just  sit  still  at  your  wheel.  You 
look  unco  thrang,  but  I  thought  I  saw  you  on  the 
brae  as  we  came  down  ?" 

"  Oh,"  replied  Jeanie,  "  I  dare  say  she  has 
been  in  with  some  parritch,  or  a  drink  o'  warm 
milk,  to  poor  old  Wattie  Sandilands." 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Mary,  with  a  slight  degree 
of  embarrassment ;  "  I  havena  been  up  yet  with 
Wattie's  supper — "  when,  observing  a  lurking 
smile  on  Norman's  face,  she  revenged  herself  by 
giving  his  favourite  colley  (which  was  jumping  up 
and  barking  at  her  wheel)  a  smart  rap  with  the 
rock,  saying,  "  Hand  back,  you  saucy  elf;  my 
word,  it's  a  pity  a  body  canna  show  a  kindly  heart 
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to  the  like  o'  you,  but  ye  maun  think  we  canna  do 
without  you.  Let  me  tell  you,  that  you  had 
better  no  play  these  tricks  with  me,  or  you'll  re- 
pent it." 

"  Dear  me,  Mary,"  replied  Norman,  who  per- 
fectly understood  that  his  pretty  mistress,  under 
pretence  of  speaking  to  his  dog,  intended  to  re- 
prove him  for  showing  that  he  had  detected  the 
cause  of  her  visit  to  the  brae,  "  I  think  you  are 
rather  hard  on  poor  Moss  for  a  small  fault ;  you 
ken  there's  naebody  in  the  wide  world  he  likes 
half  so  weel  as  yoursell,  and  you  maun  forgive  him 
if  he  is  whiles  a  wee  uplifted  with  your  favour." 

"  Well,  Norman,"  replied  Mary,  "  I  dare  say  I 
have  been  rather  hard  on  my  faithfu'  friend,  who 
didna  mean  ony  ill. — Come  here.  Moss,"  continued 
she,  patting  his  long  fox-like  head,  "  now  see  that 
you  deport  yoursell  in  a  quiet  mensfu'  way,  for  I 
wouldna  like  to  cast  out  with  you,  for  a  that's  come 
and  gane  yet." 

"  I  think,  Mary,"  said  her  mother,  "  that  in 
place  of  putting  off  your  time  havering  with  that 
brute,  ye  had  better  gang  awa  up  the  brae  with 
auld  Wattle's  supper,  and  when  you  come  back  we 
will  hae  the  exercise,  and  gang  to  our  beds  in  de- 
cent time." 
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Mary  laid  aside  her  wheel,  and  filling  a  luggie 
with  oatmeal  porridge,  and  a  jug  with  milk,  she 
prepared  to  set  out  on  her  charitable  mission. 

"  Let  me  carry  the  jug  for  you,"  said  Norman, 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  accompanying  her. 

Mary  did  not  refuse  his  request,  and  the  happy 
pair,  followed  by  the  faithful  colley,  quickly  left 
the  cottage. 

"  Now,  Norman,  dear,"  said  Mary,  as  she  speed- 
ed up  the  brae  to  the  miserable  hut  of  the  old  man, 
"  you  are  no  to  go  in  with  me.  I  dinna  ken  how 
it  is,  but  I  think  the  sight  of  men  bodies  aye  makes 
him  unco  fractious — he  has  surely  tholed  muckle 
ill  at  their  hands ;  so  just  sit  you  down  there  on 
that  broomy  know,  and  wait  till  I  come  out ;"  and 
gently  lifting  the  latch,  Mary  stepped  into  the  hut, 
where  she  found  the  old  man  cowering  over  a  few 
half-burned  peats,  which  failed  to  impart  warmth 
to  his  lean  and  withered  hands. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  he  exclaimed  peevishly,  as 
Mary  entered ;  "  what  brings  you  so  often  here, 
lassie  ?  Oh,  ye  think  that  I'm  going  to  leave  you  a 
legacy — if  that's  your  errand,  ye  will  come  little 
speed." 

Mary  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  as  she  glan- 
ced round  at  this  abode.    The  furniture  consisted 
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of  an  old  bedstead  without  curtains,  a  three-legged 
worm-eaten  table,  two  rickety  chairs,  a  pan,  a  horn- 
spoon,  a  broken  bowl,  and  half  a  plate.  Some 
potatoes  and  a  few  peats  were  huddled  together  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  an  old  block  of  wood  lay 
close  to  his  miserable  pallet. 

"  I  have  just  come  over  the  burn,"  said  Mary 
softly,  "  to  see  if  you  would  take  a  part  o'  our 
supper — we  would  like  you  to  try  our  new  meal," 
and  she  set  down  the  frugal  repast  before  him. 

The  old  man  fixed  his  sharp  grey  eyes  upon  her 
with  a  searching  glance,  but  as  he  gazed  his  look 
softened,  and  he  said,  "  A'  is  fair  without,  but  who 
can  tell  what  blackness  there  may  be  within?  yet 
she  looks  a  guileless  creature. — Weel,  lassie,"  he 
continued,  "  I'll  no  forbid  you  to  come  in  now  and 
then  to  see  me,  but  dinna  come  ower  often  to  fash 
me;  and  gang  awa  now,  for  I  have  muckle  to  think 
o\" 

"  Will  you  no  first  let  me  put  a  peat  upon  the 
fire  ?  the  night  is  no  very  warm,  and  your  clothes 
are  but  thin." 

"  What  !"  said  he,  in  alarm,  "  put  on  mair 
peats?  I'll  no  hear  o'  such  wastry — where  do  ye 
think  I'm  to  get  peats  when  these  are  done  ?  Mair 
peats  indeed,  quo'  she?  thoughtless  gowk !" 
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Mary,  thus  rebuffed,  was  about  to  retire,  when 
the  old  man  added,  in  a  kinder  tone,  "  Ye  maunna 
mind,  lassie,  what  I  say,  for  I  hae  been  sair  tried 
in  this  weary  world  ;  but  I  hae  a  notion  that  my 
pilgrimage  is  drawing  to  an  end.  May  your  lot 
be  far  happier  than  mine,  or  than  hers  who  is  in 
the  moulds ;  and  now  that  I  look  at  you,  you're 
no  unlike  her.  Now  gang  awa',  my  bairn,  for  ye 
hae  brought  back  the  thoughts  o'  former  days  that 
I  would  fain  forget." 

Mary  now  joined  her  lover,  whom  she  found 
waiting  impatiently  for  her  appearance  ;  and  they 
both  returned  to  the  cottage,  where  old  Wattie 
formed  the  subject  of  their  conversation ;  and  as 
Mary  described  his  state  of  poverty  and  loneliness, 
the  good  couple,  compassionating  his  childless  old 
age,  resolved  to  assist  in  alleviating  his  sorrowful 
lot. 

"  See,  Mary,"  said  honest  John  Torphichen, 
"  that  he  never  wants  a  pickle  meal  as  lang  as 
there's  ony  in  our  girnel." 

"  I  think,"  said  Norman,  "  I  could  easily  cut 
some  peats  for  the  poor  auld  body." 

"  And  I'll  spin  him  a  gude  warm  coat  before 
the  winter,"  said  Jeanie. 

"  Indeed,  mother,"  replied  Mary,  "  that  will  be 
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doing  a  gade  turn  ;  for  his  coat  is  threadbare,  and 
his  stockings  are  fu'  o'  holes." 

"  Mother,"  said  Davie,  a  blythe,  pretty  boy, 
about  eight  years  old,  "  you  were  speaking  about 
spinning  me  a  new  plaid  for  Sabbath ;  but  you  may 
gie  it  to  Wattie,  if  ye  like — the  auld  ane  will  do 
weel  enough  for  me." 

"  Let  me  down,  father,  aff  your  knee,"  cried 
wee  Bessy,  a  grushy  little  imp  of  four  years  old 
— "  Let  me  down  ;  I  want  to  gie  Wattie  a  dawd  o' 
my  scone,"  tearing  to  pieces  a  large  pease  bannock, 
which  she  insisted  on  dividing  with  the  poor  old 
man. 

"  May  the  Lord  bless  a'  my  gude  bairns  !"  said 
the  shepherd ;  "  and  aye  keep  in  mind  that  ye  can- 
na  pleasure  your  auld  father  mair  than  by  smooth- 
ing down  the  sharp  pricks  o'  poverty  to  puir  bodies 
like  Wattie,  who  can  neither  work  nor  want." 

"  That's  just  like  my  ain  kind  father,"  said  Mary, 
looking  affectionately  at  the  old  shepherd ;  "  but 
we  maun  take  care  and  no  affront  him.  There's 
a  sough  in  the  country  that  he  has  seen  better 
days,  and  he  maybe  wouldna  like  just  to  take 
charity.  I  think  mysell  that  he  hasna  aye  been  in 
this  poor  state  ;  for  when  onything  angers  him,  he 
has  a  way  o'  speaking  past  the  power  o*  ony  com- 
mon body." 
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"  It  may  be  sae,"  replied  John  ;  "  but  if  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  rive  awa'  his  comforts  frae 
him,  and  cast  him  into  the  slough  o'  poverty  and 
desolation,  it  doesna  become  us,  poor  blinded  crea- 
tures as  we  are,  to  be  questioning  jfiTi-s  dispensations. 
A'  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  share  with  the  poor 
the  abundance  He  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  us. 
We  little  ken  how  soon  it  may  be  our  turn  to  come 
to  want.'* 

"  The  Lord  forbid  !"  ejaculated  his  wife. 

"  Amen  !"  replied  the  shepherd.  "  We're  no 
forbidden,  wife,  to  wish  for  a  moderate  portion  o' 
this  world's  gear,  provided  we  dinna  make  it  an 
idol;  from  which  sin  may  His  gude  providence  pre- 
serve us  a'  now  and  for  ever  !  Mary,  my  bairn, 
reach  me  down  the  Bible,  and  let  us  a'  return 
thanks  for  present  mercies,  and  pray  to  be  helped 
to  patience  and  submission,  if  He  in  his  wisdom 
should  see  fit  to  take  them  awa'." 

With  grateful  hearts  this  worthy  household  of- 
fered up  their  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
and  soon  after  the  cottage  was  hushed  in  repose. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Crabbed  Age  and  Youth  cannot  live  together — 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasure,  Age  is  full  of  care ; 

Youth  like  summer  morn,  Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave,  Age  like  winter  be  "?. 

Shaksfeahe. 


One  day,  soon  after  this,  Mary,  anxious  to  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  their  helpless  neighbour, 
said  to  her  mother,  "  I  wonder  if  poor  old  Watti^^ 
would  let  me  sort  his  house  a  wee,  and  sweep  it 
out  ?  It's  a  perfect  den  o'  rubbish." 

"  Ye  had  better  no  meddle  with  him,"  replied 
she.  "  It's  mair  than  likely  that  you'll  get  but 
little  thanks  for  your  pains." 

"  I'll  try,  at  least,"  rejoined  Mary,  as  she  filled 
a  tub  with  water ;  and  taking  up  a  broom,  she  sped 
her  way  to  the  dwelling  of  the  old  man,  whom 
she  found  sitting  close  to  the  fire— a  large  Bible, 
with  massive  silver  clasps,  lay  open  on  his  knees. 
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"  Weel,  lassie,"  said  he,  "  what  has  brought 
you  up  so  soon  the  day,  and  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  boine  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  to  sort  your  house  a  wee,"  re- 
plied Mary. 

"  Sort  my  house  !"  retorted  the  old  man  ;  "  and 
whaf  s  the  matter  with  my  house  ?  You're  just 
like  the  rest  o'  your  kind,  unco  keen  o'  raising  a 
stour.  I  wonder  what  pleasure  ye  can  take  in 
scouring  and  dighting." 

"  It's  surely  a  pleasure  to  have  everything  tosh 
and  neat  about  you.  Now,  Wattie,  you  maun  let 
me  clean  your  window,  if  it  were  for  naething  but 
to  give  you  light  to  read  your  Bible.  Do  you  no 
see,  man,  that  it's  a'  covered  wi'  spiders'  webs  ?" 

"  And  whatfor  no  ?  ha  vena  the  poor  spiders  as 
gude  a  right  to  weave  their  webs  as  ony  earth- 
worm among  us  ?  I  hae  seen  bonny  webs  enough 
in  my  day  a'  riven  to  coopens ;  so  let  the  spiders 
alone." 

"  Weel,"  replied  Mary,  "  I'll  no  touch  the  spi- 
ders, but  ye  maun  let  me  dight  awa  the  stour." 

"  For  this  once,"  replied  Wattie,  "  I  will  let  ye 
take  your  ain  way,  but  mind  it's  to  be  the  last  time, 
and  dinna  be  lang  with  your  sorting  and  scraping, 
for  I  canna  be  fashed  with  it ;"  and  the  old  man 
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testily  jerking  round  his  rickety  chair,  turned  his 
back  on  his  fair  handmaiden,  and  seemed  to  fall 
into  deep  meditation. 

Quietly  and  softly  Mary  pursued  her  operations ; 
the  floor  was  swept,  the  dim  window  was  cleaned, 
and  the  little  table  was  well  scrubbed ;  she  next 
turned  her  attention  to  a  shelf  on  which  the  col- 
lected dust  of  years  had  lain  in  undisturbed  re- 
pose. This  shelf,  however,  she  could  not  reach 
without  assistance,  and  she  looked  round  for 
something  on  which  to  stand.  To  get  upon  the 
table,  she  knew  would  be  to  risk  her  neck ;  the 
chair  was  in  an  equally  frail  state ;  in  this  dilemma 
she  had  recourse  to  the  block  of  wood,  and  shoving 
it  with  difficulty  under  the  shelf,  she  mounted  on 
it,  and  vigorously  commenced  operations.  The 
noise,  however,  which  she  made  in  remoAdng  the 
wood  attracted  the  old  man's  attention,  who  turn- 
ing hastily  round,  and  seeing  the  pedestal  which  she 
had  chosen,  so  far  from  admiring  her  ingenuity, 
he  broke  into  sudden  fury. 

"  Come  down,  this  precious  minute,  ye  gilpie 
that  ye  are  !"  said  the  old  man,  stamping  his  foot, 
while  his  bent  form  was  raised  erect,  and  his  sunk- 
en eyes  sent  forth  sparks  of  fire.     "  Come  down, 

VOL.  III.  B 
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I  say.     Could  ye  find  naething  but  this  to  put 
your  feet  on  ? — do  you  ken  where  that  tree  grew  ?" 

"  Deed,  Wattle,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  "  I  ken  naething  about  it;  but  I  thought 
that  I  was  doing  nae  harm  to  a  bit  auld  blackened 
wood,  that's  fit  for  naething  but  mending  the  fire." 

"  Nae  harm  !"  he  retorted,  with  increasing  rage ; 
"  think  ye  that  it's  nae  harm  to  set  your  foot  on 
the  wood  that  was  cut  frae  the  chesnut  tree  that 
flung  its  blossoms  and  its  branches  twenty  ell  on 
each  side  of  the  hall  door  of  the  place  that  should 
have  been  mine  ?  It  maist  drives  me  deleerit  to 
think  that  this  is  a*  that  is  left  to  me  of  what  be- 
longed to  my  forefathers  ;  ay,  there's  naething 
left  but  that  bit  auld  timmer  and  this  Bible,  which 
them  that  got  the  rest  of  the  gear  would  readily 
never  look  into,  for  fear  of  reading  the  Almighty's 
curse  upon  the  unjust,  and  upon  them  that  de- 
spoil the  rightful  heir  of  his  inheritance.  But  I  ken 
it  may  be  mine  yet ;  something  within  tells  me  that 
it  will  not  be  long  in  their  possession ;  that's  some 
comfort  to  me ;  I  would  die  content,  if  I  saw  jus- 
tice done  upon  them  that  hae  ruined  my  peace  in 
this  world  !  But  vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  to  him  1  leave  it,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
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sunk  into  his  seat ;  while  Mary,  awed  by  his  pas- 
sionate grief,  stood  gazing  on  him  with  looks  full 
of  compassion.     After  a  short  interval  he  seemed 
to  recover  his  usual  self-possession,  and  turning 
to  Mary,  said,  "  Gang  awa',  lassie,  gang  awa'  with 
your  clouts  and  your  boines ;  you  have  raised  a  war 
within  my  breast,  which  winna  be  soon  at  rest  ;** 
and  slowly  rising,  he  replaced  the  block  of  wood 
at  the  side  of  his  bed.     "  Gowk  that  I  was,"  he 
continued  muttering  to  himself,  "  to  speak  of  my 
waefu*  lot  to  a  glaiket  lassie  !  Na,  na,  nane  shall 
ken  where  I  came  frae,  and  as  little  where  I  may 
gang ;  if  our  name  and  race  hasna  thriven,  that's 
the  appointment  of  Him  that  turns  us  a'  according 
to  his  will. — Are  ye  no  awa'  yet  ?  didna  I  tell  you 
no  to  fash  me  ?  see  what  a  bonny  hobble-show 
your  cleaning  has  raised !    Ye  had  an  ill  will  to 
the   poor  spiders,    see  that  this   day's  business 
doesna  make  me  tak  an  ill  will  to  yoursell.  Awa' 
with  ye,  and  dinna  tak  sae  mony  biddings ;"  and 
he  waved  his  long  bony  arm.     Mary  quickly  re- 
treated, leaving  her  implements  to  their  fate ;  and 
she   had  scarcely  cleared  the  burn,  when  tub, 
broom,  and  brush,  were  hurled  after  her  down 
the  brae ;  after  which  exploit  the  old  man  rushed 
into  his  hut  and  drew  the  bolt. 
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"  Is  your  cleaning  ower  already,  lassie  ?"  asked 
Jeanie,  as  her  daughter  made  her  appearance. 
"  I'm  thinking  auld  Wattie  and  you  havena  agreed 
that  weel  ahout  it.  What  was  it  that  came  fleeing 
down  the  brae  behind  you  ?" 

"  Wattie  has  clean  gane  gyte,"  replied  Mary, 
who  now  detailed  the  scene  which  had  just  taken 
place. 

"  Didna  I  tell  ye  no  to  meddle  with  him  or  his 

tatter- wallops?  But  we  maun  hae  patience  with  the 

poor  auld  body,  and  no  mind  his  tawns,  for  there's 

something  in  his  face  that  tells  unco  plainly  that 

he  has  sair  struggles  in   the   spirit.     I  wonder 

if  we  could  get  ony  help  for  him  off  the  parish  ; 

but  I  doubt  it,  for  Jenny  Redpath  told  me,  when 

she  gaed  to  ask  for  some  help  for  her  and  her  wee 

laddie,  the  dour  sorras  told  her  that  it  was  but  a 

sillv  hen  that  couldna  scart  for  ae  chicken,  and 

sent  her  off  with  a  toom  pock.  But  dinna  ye  gang 

near  Wattie  till  this  passion  is  off  him.     I'll  gang 

up  mysell  with  some  bannocks  and  milk,  and  I'll 

never  let  on  I  ken  onything  about  his  rampaging. 

We  maun  bear  with  him,  my  dear  bairn,  for  he 

has  a  pridefu'  heart,  which  is  but  an  ill  companion 

to  a  poor  man,  and  makes  the  cup  o'  poverty  the 
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waur  to  drink.  I'll  gang  and  crack  with  liim  a  wee 
in  the  gloaming ;  for  to  a  waefii'  body  the  kind  eye 
and  the  saft  speech  is  mair  welcome  than  shekels 
of  silver  or  goold." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

My  pride  is  cured,  my  hopes  are  under  clouds. 

I  have  no  part  in  any  good  man's  love ; 

In  all  earth's  pleasures  portion  I  have  none, 

I  fade  and  wither  in  my  own  esteem  ; 

This  earth  holds  not  alive  so  poor  a  thing  as  I  am : 

I  was  not  always  thus. 

Charles  Lamb. 

I  love  'mongst  groves  and  glens  to  range, 

When  brown  the  nuts  are  hinging  ; 
I  love  'mongst  pastoral  lands  to  roam, 

What  time  the  shepherd's  singing. 
The  shepherd's  pipe,  the  reaper's  horn, 

The  wild  bee  humming  clearly, 
The  milking  pail,  and  thrashing  flail. 

Are  things  I  love  fu'  dearly. 

AM^AN  Cunningham. 

In  pursuance  of  her  friendly  intention,  the 
gudewife  visited  the  poor  old  man,  carrying  with 
her  a  large  piece  of  ewe-milk  cheese,  and  some 
thick  pease  hannocks,  which  she  insisted  on  his 
tasting;  and  then  placing  the  remainder  in  the 
aumry,  she  drew  her  chair  near  Wattie,  and  ta- 
king out  the  stocking  she  was  knitting,  she  witli 
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homely  kindness  endeavoured  to  cheer  this  forlorn 
being,  with  such  conversation  as  was  suggested  by 
her  lonely  and  pastoral  life. 

"  Aweel,  Wattie,  as  I  was  telling  you,  the  shep- 
herds are  dead  thrang  the  now  marking  the  lambs 
before  they  gang  to  the  heather.  Some  hae  ae 
way  of  doing  this,  and  some  anither.  There's  An- 
drew Fleming,  he  gets  a  bit  iron  cut  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  A,  and  puts  it  into  the  fire,  and  when 
it  is  het  he  claps  it,  one  after  the  other,  on  the 
noses  of  the  lambs ;  this  is  what  we  ca'  burning 
them.'* 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  Wattie  ;  "  this  is  just  the 
old  story,  the  strong  oppress  the  weak ;  and  de- 
fenceless innocence  must  lie  down  and  be  trod- 
den on  by  some  bloody  tyrant." 

*'  Hout  tout,  Wattie,  man,  things  are  no  just  sae 
ill  guided  in  this  world  as  you  think,  and  you  ken 
as  weel  as  me,  that  if  a'  wicked  folks  and  evil  doers 
were  soopit  off  the  face  o'  the  earth,  mony  gude 
things  would  gang  after  them.  Say  that  there  were 
nae  ill  wives,  undutifu'  bairns,  and  cruel  parents, 
what  ^vould  become  of  forbearance  and  patience  ? 
If  we  hadna  unnatural  friends  and  bitter  enemies, 
we  would  hae  nae  need  to  exercise  brotherly  love, 
charity,  and  abune  a*,  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
and " 
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"  Let  them  forgie  that  hae  learned  the  trade ! 
and  that's  no  me,"  replied  the  old  man,  fiercely. 

"  Hout  fye,  Wattie,"  replied  the  good  dame, 
"  that's  no  spoken  like  a  decent  sensible  man ;  ye 
ken  we  maun  forgie  our  worst  enemies,  and  the 
sooner  we  set  about  it  the  easier  it  will  be.  Folks 
may,  nae  doubt,  hae  for  a  wee  while  a  just  anger 
at  those  who  oppress  them,  but  it's  no  right  to  let 
ill  will  settle  in  the  mind.  We  shouldna  grudge 
to  let  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  come  ower  our 
hearts,  but  aye  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  a'  frail 
creatures ;  it's  no  for  a  blad  o'  dirt  and  ashes  to  be 
harbouring  that  pride  o'  heart,  which  is  as  ill  to 
tame,  as  it  is  to  pen  a  flock  o'  sheep  without  a  col- 

ley." 

"  Gudewife,"  cried  Wattie,  "  ye  speak  like  a 
Christian  woman,  and  maybe  in  the  watches  o* 
the  night  I  may  think  on  your  words,  and  have 
cause  to  bless  the  mouth  that  spoke  them  ;  and 
dinna  think,  though  whiles  a  spirit  o'  revenge 
breaks  out,  tliat  I  aye  gie  mysell  up  to  such  sin- 
ful thoughts ;  na,  na,  I  hae  struggles  that  nane 
ken  o'  but  Him  that  sees  into  the  heart  o'  man.'* 

"I'm  right  glad  to  hear,  Wattie,  that  ye  try  to 
cast  thae  sinfu'  thoughts  out  o'  your  bosom.  W"c 
ken   weel   that  the  great  Enemy  o'  mankind  is 
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eident,  by  night  and  by  day,  to  drive  us  on  the 
road  to  his  place.  Dinna  ye  lippen  to  him,  Wattie ; 
but  as  the  sheep  in  the  darkness  o'  night  take  to 
the  hill,  and  bide  there  till  the  shepherd  comes  for 
them  in  the  morning,  so  do  ye  wait  in  the  dark- 
ness o'  poverty,  till  the  Good  Shepherd  comes  to 
carry  you  awa'  in  his  bosom  to  the  lamb-gang  o' 
the  ither  world." 

"  May  it  be  sae,  may  it  be  sae,*'  replied  the  old 
man ;  "  but  my  heart  whiles  sinks  a'thegither 
when  I  think  on  the  wickedness  I  hae  harboured 
there." 

"  Na,  na,  Wattie,"  said  the  gudewife,  in  a  kind- 
ly tone,  "  ye  maunna  tine  heart,  but  rather  wash 
it  with  the  water  o'  repentance.  Look,  man,  in 
speaking  sae  earnestly  to  you,  I  hae  drappit  a 
stitch  o'  my  stocking. — Weel,  to  make  a  kind  of 
parable,  the  stocking  wi'  the  drappit  stitch  is  man 
in  unrepented  sin ;  but  see,  I  hae  taken  up  the 
stitch  !  now  that  is  man  made  whole  by  repent- 
ance and  grace,  and  may  this  be  the  lot  o'  every 
sinner." 

"  Amen  !"  replied  the  old  man ;  and  Jeanie, 
observing  the  convulsive  workings  of  his  face,  and 
fearing  to  agitate  him  too  deeply,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  him  by  turning  the  conversation  to  lighter 
subjects. 
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"  Aweel,  Wat  tie,  I  was  telling  ye  how  some  of 
the  shepherds  mark  their  sheep,  hut  that's  no  the 
way  my  gudeman  takes  with  his,  for  ours  are  a'  bit 
in  the  far  lug,  and  keeled  in  the  near  side.  I 
wish,  man,  you  would  dauner  down  some  night 
to  the  bught,  and  see  the  ewes  milked ;  it's  a  real 
heartsome  sight,  and  it  would  do  ye  gude  to  see 
the  young  lads  and  lasses,  wi'  their  caller  cheeks 
and  blythe  een,  thrang  amang  the  sheep,  and  lilt- 
ing awa*  at  some  canty  sang." 

"  It  would  maybe  hae  been  better  for  me, 
Jeanie  Torphichen,  if  I  had  aye  lived  amang  your 
hills  and  heathery  braes ;  I  mightna  hae  been  the 
forlorn  auld  man  I  am  now,  without  kith  or  kin 
to  lay  my  head  in  the  moulds." 

"  Nae  doubt,"  replied  Jeanie,  "  but  a  shepherd's 
life  has  its  ain  hardships ;  and  mony's  the  leal 
husband  and  father  that  has  been  smoored  dead 
amang  the  snaw;  but  yet  we  hae  muckle  to  be 
thankfu'  for.  We  hae  little  trafficking  with  towns, 
which  keeps  us  out  o'  muckle  temptation,  and  the 
shepherds  are  weel-living  folks,  unco  keen  of  read- 
ing books,  which  bauds  them  out  of  mischief ;  and 
as  they  are  whiles  months  thegither  on  the  hills 
without  seeing  a  living  soul,  they  canna  help 
looking  at  the  hills  and  the  sterns,  and  maybe 
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thinking  oi  Him  that  made  them.  The  young  lads 
are  very  canty  too,  and  maist  of  them  play  on  the 
pipes ;  there's  our  shepherd,  Norman  Riddle,  plays 
sae  saftly  and  sweetly,  that  the  very  sheep  gather 
round  him,  and  glower  up  in  his  face.  I  hope  his 
pipes  will  no  bring  him  sae  muckle  wae  as  they 
did  to  the  poor  laddie,  that  the  grand  English  lady 
fell  in  love  with — Did  ye  never  hear  tell  o*  the 
story,  Wattie  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  havena  been  long  enough 
here  to  ken  the  tales  of  the  country  side." 

"  Aweel,"  said  Jeanie,  "  ye  maun  ken  that  the 
daughter  of  an  English  squire  (a  gae  queer  name 
I  think  for  laird,  but  that's  their  fashion)  fell  in 
love  with  a  shepherd-lad  just  frae  hearing  him  play 
on  the  pipes ;  her  father  some  way  or  other  found 
it  out,  and  meeting  the  shepherd  when  he  was  in 
the  height  of  his  passion,  he  shot  him  dead  on  the 
hill-side.  When  the  daughter  heard  this,  she  would 
bide  nae  langer  in  her  father's  house,  but  gaed 
awa'  to  the  hill,  and  when  the  shepherd  was  bu- 
ried, she  went  down  on  her  knees  to  his  father  and 
mother,  and  promised  them  her  gold  watch,  and 
her  diamond  rings,  if  they  would  give  her  the 
clothes  he  had  on  when  he  was  shot,  his  pipes,  and 
his  flock  of  sheep.  Aweel,  they  let  her  hae  her  ain 
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way ;  so  slie  dressed  hersell  in  his  clothes,  and  took 
his  pipes  and  his  crook,  and  the  sheep  followed 
her  up  and  down  the  country;  and  they  say,  that 
for  a'  her  father  could  do,  she  would  ne'er  gang 
hame  again." 

"  Is  this  a  real  true  story,  Jeanie?"  asked  Wattie, 
looking  somewhat  incredulous. 

**  It  is  that,"  replied  the  gudewife ;  "  no  that  I 
can  say  I  kent  it  of  mysell,  but  there's  an  auld 
shepherd  hereabouts  who  minds  seeing  her;  and 
she  went,  in  his  day,  by  the  name  of  the  Wander- 
ing Shepherdess.  And,  forbye  this,  when  my  mo- 
ther was  a  young  lassie,  she  was  servant  in  a  fa- 
mily a  lang  way  frae  this ;  and  I  have  often  heard 
her  tell  of  her  coming  to  the  house  with  her  sheep 
round  her ;  there  were  fifteen  of  them,  and  they 
had  a'  names,  but  I  dinna  mind  ony  of  them,  but 
Charlie,  the  ram,  and  Charlotte,  the  ewe,  and  An- 
drew, and  Sally.  It  maun  hae  been  a  sair  heart- 
break to  her  father  to  think  that  she  was  ranging 
through  the  country  without  a  place  to  put  her 
head  in." 

"  It  was  very  ill  done  of  the  lassie,"  replied  the 
old  man,  "  to  leave  her  father  to  hae  his  een  steekit 
by  fremit  folks  ;  I  canna  forgive  her  for  that." 
"  I  doubtna  slie  was  weel  punislied  for  that 
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same,"  said  Jeanie ;  "  and  maybe  repented  of  de- 
serting her  parent  when  it  was  ower  late ;  but  I 
never  heard  what  came  ower  her.  They  say  she 
was  real  fond  of  the  sheep,  and  I  dinna  wonder  at 
it,  they  are  such  bonny  innocent  creatures.  We 
have  a  pet-lamb  down  by  that's  just  a  world's 
wonder ;  I'm  sure  if  it  was  to  die,  the  bairns,  poor 
things,  would  be  like  to  break  their  hearts.  Its 
mother  died  in  spring,  and  we  brought  the  lamb 
home  to  the  house,  and  fed  it  with  milk,  and,  after 
a  while,  we  set  it  out  to  the  grass  beside  the  cow, 
and  they  twa  grew  sae  grit  it  was  just  a  pleasure 
to  look  at  them." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  returned  Wattie ;  "  brutes  can  be 
kind  to  ane  anither,  and  men  tear  and  wound  their 
fellow-creatures." 

<*  I  whiles  think  there's  something  past  com- 
mon in  the  beast,"  responded  Jeanie,  "  it  has  sae 
mony  queer  ways ;  you'll  maybe  no  believe  me, 
Wattie,  when  I  tell  ye  that  it  will  chew  tobacco 
with  ony  auld  body  in  the  parish." 

"  Jeanie  Torphichen,"  replied  Wattie,  peevish- 
ly, "  nae  doubt  I'm  but  an  auld  feckless  body, 
but  I  am  no  just  sae  doited  as  to  believe  such 
clavers ;  I  fancy  you  think  you're  telling  tales  to 
wee  Bessy?" 
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"  It's  as  true  as  I  sit  here,"  replied  the  gude- 
vvife;  "and  Fll  make  Mary  bring  the  lamb  up 
some  night,  and  let  ye  see  it  with  your  ain  een  ;  if 
onybody  hands  out  a  bit  o'  tobacco,  it  will  rin  af- 
ter them  for  miles.  I  fancy  some  of  the  shepherds 
learnt  it  that  trick. — But  I  see  Moss  and  Corbie 
coming  scouring  ower  the  neb  o'  the  hill,  so  I 
maun  gang  hame  to  see  my  gudeman  ta'en  care 
o'.  Fareweel,  Wattie,  and  I'll  come  up  the  brae 
soon  again,  and  hae  another  crack  wi'  ye." 

"  The  oftener  the  mair  welcome,"  was  the  re- 
ply, as  the  good  dame  closed  the  door  of  the  hut. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  mind  ? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 


Burns. 

When  Jeanie  Torphichen  returned  to  the  cot- 
tage, she  found  little  Davie  crying  bitterly,  while 
Mary  was  endeavouring  to  quiet  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  my  bairn  ?'*  said  the 
good  mother. 

A  fresh  burst  of  tears  was  Davie's  reply  to  the 
question. 

"  What  ails  the  laddie,  Mary?  what  is  he 
greeting  about  ?" 

"  He's  greeting  about  his  carritch,"  replied 
Mary  ;  "  he  says  he  canna  get  past  Effectual  Call- 
ing. 

"  Hout,  Davie,  my  wee  man,"  said  his  mother, 
<^  you'll  surely  no  let  Effectual  Calling  ding  ye  ? 
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Ye  ken,  my  bairn,  it  maun  be  mastered,  for  it 
would  be  a  sair  affront  to  your  father  and  me,  if 
ye  couldna  say  your  carritch  when  the  minister 
comes.  Gang  awa',  like  a  gude  bairn,  with  your 
book  to  the  back  o"*  the  peat-stack,  and  I  wager 
you'll  learn  it  in  no  time." 

Davie  had  just  retreated,  when  the  door  of  the 
cottage  opened,  and  Rebecca  Macvicar  entered,  a 
sun-burnt,  bold-looking  woman,  and  dairy-maid 
to  the  farmer  of  whom  John  Torphichen  held  his 
small  farm. 

"  Gude  e'en  to  ye,  mistress,"  said  Rebecca; 
"  how's  a'  with  ye,  Mary  ?  I'm  just  come  ower  to 
hae  a  crack  with  ye  anent  the  news." 

'*  What  news  ?"  asked  Jeanie. 

"  Hae  a  care  o'  us,  hae  ye  no  heard  about  our 
master's  good  luck  ?" 

*'  Deed  no,"  replied  Jeanie ;  "  but  he's  a  gude 
and  a  just  man,  and  ane  that  weel  deserves  to 
prosper  in  the  world." 

"  That's  a'  true,"  replied  the  dairy-maid ;  "  but 
I'm  thinking  that  what's  gude  for  him  will  no  be 
weel  for  you." 

"  For  ony  sake,  Becky,  gie  ower  maundering,  and 
try  if  ye  can  tell  a  plain  tale." 

**  Dinna  be  feared,  mother;   there  canna  be 
? 
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muckle  wrang,  or  we  would  hae  heard  o'  it  before 
now,"  said  Mary,  who  knew  the  malice  which  Re- 
becca harboured  against  her  for  possessing  the  af- 
fections of  Norman,  whom  Rebecca  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  attract. 

"  Ye'll  maybe  no  crack  sae  crouse,  when  ye  hear 
that  our  master  is  going  to  leave  the  farm  at  Mar- 
tinmas." 

"  Leave  the  farm,  lassie  !"  replied  Jeanie ;  "  I'll 
believe  that  when  I  see  it." 

"  If  ye  live  till  Martinmas,  nae  doubt  but  yeMl 
see  it,"  retorted  the  dairy-maid ;  "  for  my  master 
has  had  a  letter  telling  him  that  a  far  awa'  cousin, 
a  rich  auld  farmer  in  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie,  is  dead, 
and  having  neither  kith  nor  kin  but  our  master, 
has  left  him  a'  his  siller,  and  the  tack  o*  the  farm  ; 
and  as  the  tack  o'  the  farm  here  is  out  at  Martin- 
mas, he  and  the  mistress  hae  settled  to  gang  awa* 
then  to  the  other  place." 

"  Weel,  lassie,"  replied  Jeanie,  calmly,  "  this  is, 
as  ye  said,  gude  luck  for  them,  but  ill  news  for  us ; 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  such  anither 
kind  master ;  but,  for  a'  that,  we  winna  begrudge 
him  his  new-found  siller,  for  he  was  aye  ready  to 
help  them  that  needed  it.     He  will  be  a  blessing 

VOL.  III.  c 
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to  the  place  that's  getting  him,  and  it  would  ill  be- 
come us  to  churm  because  he  has  been  led  into 
green  pastures.  Nae  doubt  he  will  be  a  sair  loss 
to  us,  but  maybe  it  will  be  made  up  to  us  some 
other  way.     But  who  told  you  the  news  ?" 

"  Beenie  and  me  heard  the  master  and  mistress 
cracking  about  it  last  night,  when  they  thought  us 
sound  sleeping,  but  we  were  sitting  up  waiting  for 
Sandie  Pitcairn  and  Mark  Rattray,  and  a  bonnie 
rippet  the  chiels  raised.  Ye  maun  ken  that  Beenie 
and  me  had  opened  the  window,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  a'  was  quiet  about  the  place, 
Sandie  loups  in  at  the  window,  and  by  some  mis- 
chance or  other,  he  gaed  heels  ower  head  into  the 
muckle  boine  o'  whey,  and  Mark  came  tumbling 
after  him,  and  drave  ower  the  boine,  and  the  whey 
was  running  ower  the  kitchen  floor.  Weel,  by  gude 
luck,  my  mistress  thought  it  was  the  collies  had 
done  a'  the  mischief,  and  she  cried  ben  to  us,  '  Oh, 
walleyfu',  walleyfu',  thae  wearyfu'  dogs !  which 
was  it,  Becky  ?' — '  It  was  that  ill-mannered  tyke, 
Gowan,  mistress,'  quo'  I;  and  the  lads  were  fain 
to  put  their  plaids  into  their  mouths,  to  keep  them 
frae  laughing  outright." 

"  Lassie,"  replied  Jeanie  Torphichen,  "  take  an 
auld  woman's  advice,  and  gie  ower  time  pliskies ; 
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nae  good  can  come  o'  cheating  your  kind  mistress, 
and  telling  lees." 

"  Dear  me,"  retorted  the  damsel,  "  ye're  grown 
unco  gude,  when  ye  make  such  a  wark  about  a 
lassie  seeing  her  jo;  ye  had  better  look  nearer 
hame." 

*'  Na,  Beenie,"  replied  the  good  dame,  "  I  hae 
nae  need  to  look  at  hame;  for  my  bairn  doesna 
put  on  a  fause  face  to  me  ;  she  has  nae  reason  to 
be  ashamed  o'  her  liking  for  Norman  Riddle,  for 
there's  no  his  marrow  in  the  parish." 

"  I  wish  her  muckle  gude  o*  him,"  replied  Re- 
becca, with  a  sneer ;  "  but  maybe  other  folks  hae 
just  as  gude  reason  to  brag  o'  their  lads  as  she  has ; 
but  I  must  rin  awa'  hame  before  I  be  missed,  for 
the  mistress  doesna  like  us  to  put  aff  our  time — 
she's  real  fashous,  and  she  has  such  an  ill  will  at 
seeing  lassies  smoke,  that  I  darena  bring  my  pipe 
within  the  house ;  so  I'll  light  it  at  your  fire,  and 
take  a  blaw  before  I  gang  hame." 

"  Troth,  Becky,"  replied  the  dame,  "  I'm  muckle 
o'  your  mistress's  mind,  that  the  pipe  is  but  an  ill 
companion  for  a  lassie.  It's  very  weel  for  an  auld 
wife,  sitting  at  her  ingle  cheek,  to  take  a  gliff,  but 
it's  an  unsonsy  thing  for  the  like  o'  you." 

"  Hech,  sirs  !"  retorted  the  dairy-maid,  as  she 
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seated  herself  at  the  fire-side,  placing  her  tobacco 
in  her  lap,  and  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  her  pipe ; 
"  It's  an  unco  pity  that  sae  muckle  lear  is  wasted 
on  a  country  wife.  Ye  would  hae  made  a  grand 
minister ;  but  I'll  smoke  my  pipe  for  a'  that." 

At  this  moment,  in  burst  little  Bessy,  trying 
to  secure  a  large  bannock  from  the  assaults  of  the 
pet-lamb,  which  scampered  round  her.  The  merry 
little  urchin  sometimes  held  out  the  tempting 
morsel  to  her  favourite  play-fellow ;  and  when  it 
came  bounding  forward,  hid  it  behind  her  back, 
or  held  it  high  above  her  head,  laughing  with 
childish  glee,  at  the  fantastic  leaps  of  her  pet  to 
gain  the  prize. 

"  Are  you  and  Beauty  casting  out  ?"  asked 
Dame  Torphichen. 

"  No,  mammy,"  answered  the  child.  "  I  just 
want  to  see  how  high  it  can  jump." 

"  That's  a  real  auld-farrant  beast,"  said  Re- 
becca. "  They  say  he  has  a  heap  o'  funny  tricks." 

At  this  moment  the  animal,  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  tobacco  which  still  lay  on  the  lap  of 
Rebecca,  abandoned  the  contest  for  the  bannock, 
and  rushing  up  to  the  astonished  dairy-maid, 
seized  the  tobacco  in  its  teeth,  and  scoured  out  of 
the  door. 
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"  The  deil's  in  the  brute  !"  exclaimed  the  in- 
censed damsel,  running  after  him. 

The  lamb  took  refuge  behind  the  cow ;  and  Re- 
becca not  being  aware  of  their  confederacy,  first 
threw  her  pipe  at  the  head  of  the  lamb,  and  then 
tried  to  take  hold  of  it,  to  rescue  her  much  prized 
herb,  when  the  cow,  enraged  at  this  assault  on  its 
ally,  gave  a  loud  roar,  and,  with  one  push,  tum- 
bled the  confounded  damsel  into  the  little  burn, 
out  of  which  she  scrambled,  and  made  her  way 
home  as  fast  as  possible,  contriving  as  she  went 
some  plausible  story  to  account  for  the  dripping 
state  of  her  garments. 

On  the  same  evening,  and  soon  after  honest 
John  Torphichen  had  reached  his  home,  the  wor- 
thy farmer  and  his  wife  entered  the  cottage  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  of  their  proposed  re- 
moval ;  and  there  was  so  little  of  selfishness  about 
the  shepherd  and  his  family,  that  they  were  able 
cordially  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  their  neigh- 
bour. 

<*  Weel,  John  Torphichen,"  said  the  farmer, 
"  I  ne'er  thought  that  you  and  me  would  hae 
parted  on  this  side  o'  the  grave.  I  would  fain 
just  hae  daunered  on  in  this  country  side,  where 
I  ken  every  brae,  and  amaist  every  bush  that 
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grows.     And  I  thought  I  would  surely  hae  my 
auld  banes  laid  in  the  kirkyard  where  we  hae  sat 
mony  a  summer's  e'en,  and  counted  the  headstanes 
that  mark  where  mony  o'  our  friends  are  ly- 
ing at  rest ;  but  this  is  no  to  be.     It  has  pleased 
Providence  to  bless  my  basket  and  my  store,  and 
it  would  ill  become  me  to  thraw  my  mouth  at 
His  gifts, — nae  doubt  they  are  given  to  me  to  pro- 
vide honestly  for  my  bairns,  and  to  help  the  poor 
and  them  that  are  ready  to  perish.     And  when  I 
forget  to  share  His  blessings  with  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  I  wish  that  the  goold  may  turn  in- 
to sclate  stanes  !  Now,  John  Torphichen,  ye  hae 
enough  o'  this  world's  gear  to  keep  you  and  your 
gudewife  and  bairns  in  comfort;  but  we  a'  ken 
there's  naething  stable  in  the  world,  and  the  black 
dog  may  tramp  on  your  foot  before  your  earthly 
pilgrimage  is  ended.    Now,  hearken  to  my  words, 
and  mind,  that  should  the  sore  evil  o'  poortith 
come  ower  ye,  dinna  ye  be  blate  in  asking  help, 
for  ye  hae  a  friend  in  Willie  Armstrong,  who  will 
share  his  last  plack  with  ye." 

It  was  so  seldom  that  any  emotion  was  seen  on 
the  calm  countenance  of  the  shepherd,  that  it  was 
with  a  feeling  approaching  to  awe,  that  his  family 
looked  on  the  tears  which  slowly  trickled  down 
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his  cheek.  His  heart  was  too  full  for  speech,  but 
he  took  his  master's  hand  in  his  with  a  grasp 
which  showed  all  that  was  working  in  his  mind ; 
he  then  strode  hastily  to  the  window,  wiped  his 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  his  plaid,  and  in  a  brief 
space  he  turned  again  with  a  calm  and  serene  coun- 
tenance, to  join  in  discourse  with  his  worthy 
friends,  who  soon  after  left  them  and  returned  to 
their  home,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  the  shep- 
herd's family,  whose  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
this  night  breathed  a  deeper  spirit  of  devotion,  as 
they  knelt  down  in  their  lowly  cottage,  and  cast- 
ing all  their  care  upon  Him  who  careth  for  us, 
committed  their  ways  to  the  guidance  of  his  un- 
erring hand. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Yet  with  all  that  twittering  of  swallows — and  with  all  that  fre- 
quent crowing  of  a  cock — and  all  that  cawing  of  rooks — and  cooing 
of  doves — and  lowing  of  cattle  too  along  the  holms — and  bleating  of 
lambs  along  the  bi'aes — it  is,  nevertheless,  a  pensive  place,  and  here 
I  sat  like  a  hermit,  world-sick,  and  to  be  revived  only  by  hearkening 
in  the  solitude  to  the  voice  of  other  years. 

May  Day. 

Was  the  voice  I  heard  thy  voice,  O  Death  ? 

And  is  thy  day  so  near  ? 
Then  on  the  field  shall  my  life's  last  breath 

Mingle  with  Victory's  cheer. 

Mrs  Hemans. 

Although  Mary  Torphichen*s  exertions  to 
promote  the  comforts  of  old  Wattle  had  heen  but 
indifferently  repaid,  her  kindly  nature  prevented 
her  from  feeling  any  resentment  towards  this  de- 
solate being ;  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days 
from  their  first  quarrel,  she,  one  balmy  evening, 
wound  her  way  to  his  poverty-stricken  dwelling. 

"  Aweel,  so  you're  there,'*  said  Wattie;  "  I 
thought  the  dirdum  I  gave  ye  had  made  ye  for- 
sake me,  like  a'  the  rest  o'  the  world." 
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"  'Deed  no,  Wattie ;  Fll  aye  be  glad  to  come  up 
at  e'en,  and  sit  a  wee  with  you,  as  long  as  you  make 
me  welcome." 

"  ril  no  object  to  harbouring  you  here,  now 
and  then ;  but  I  maun  make  one  paction  with 
you, — mind  now,  lassie,  there's  to  be  nae  mail  sort- 
ing ;  you  maun  just  wait  till  I'm  laid  in  the  kirk- 
yard,  and  when  the  auld  cankered  sinner  is  awa', 
you  may  take  your  ain  way,  and  I'm  thinking  you'll 
no  hae  lang  to  wait." 

"  Dinna  speak  that  way,  Wattie ;  I  hope  you'll 
live  mony  a  year  yet  among  us." 

**  I  dinna  believe  you,  lassie.  What  can  you  care 
about  an  auld  starving  beggar?  But  maybe  you 
think  I'm  rich,"  continued  he,  sharply,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  her ;  "  you'll  be  looking  for  a  legacy 
for  your  care-  o'  me.  I  think  naething  else  could 
tempt  you  to  leave  your  ain  heartsome  fire-side  to 
come  up  to  this  dark  hole." 

"  Na,  na,  Wattie,"  replied  Mary,  "  gude  kens 
I'm  no  seeking  ony  o'  your  gear ;  but  it's  natural 
for  us  to  like  what  we  tend  on,  and  I  aye  find  my- 
sell  gladsome  and  merry,  when  I  see  by  the  light 
that  comes  into  your  een  that  you  make  me  wel- 
come, and  that  I  help  to  keep  you  frae  wearying ; 
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and  I  ken  very  well,  Wattie,  that  you  have  a  kind 
o'  liking  to  me,  though  you  try  to  hide  it." 

"  You're  a  queer  lassie,"  responded  Wattie, 
trying  to  suppress  a  smile. 

"  I  dare  say  you're  no  far  wrong,"  she  replied. 
"  Now,  Wattie,  there's  a  fine  night,  and  you  maun 
let  me  help  you  to  the  seat  at  the  outside  o'  the 
door,  you'll  be  muckle  better  o'  the  caller  air,  it  will 
make  you  sleep  fine  and  sound  at  night ;  and  I'll 
pull  you  a  piece  o'  the  sweet  broom,  and  we'll  sit 
down  and  hear  the  bees  humming  round  us,  and 
watch  the  crows  a'  gathering  on  the  trees  before 
they  gang  to  their  nests,  and  these  bonny  sights 
and  sounds  will  cheer  and  divert  you." 

"  I  fancy  I  maunna  say  ye  na,"  replied  Wattie; 
**  so  help  me  up,  and  bring  me  my  staff,  and  I'll 
daiker  to  the  broomy  knowe,  and  look  at  the  sun 
going  down  the  lift,  it  will  maybe  be  the  last  time 
my  auld  een  will  open  on  him ;  and  I  wish  it  may 
be  sae,  for  I  weary  to  gang  awa'  frae  this  world, 
which  is  naething  to  me  but  a  desert  and  a  howl- 
ing wilderness." 

"  We  maun  a'  bide  our  time,  Wattie,"  replied 
Mary,  as  she  assisted  him  to  a  sunny  spot ;  "  and 
ye  shouldna  call  the  world  such  ill  names.    Look, 
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man,  at  the  bonny  blue  lift  abune  our  heads,  and 
the  burn  that's  running  past  us  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  the  trees  down  there  flinging  out  their  branch- 
es, and  the  heather  and  broom  sae  sweet  and  beau- 
tifu',  and  the  mavis  and  the  gowdspink  singing 
frae  every  tree  and  bush,  and  the  sheep  resting  on 
the  hill  side,  and  the  bonny  lambs  playing  round 
them.  It  canna  be  an  ill  world  that's  lying  before 
us  in  such  peace  and  beauty." 

"  My  bairn,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  long  may 
the  world  appear  to  you  a  place  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  if  you  want  to  keep  it  sae,  see  that  you 
never  wander  awa'  frae  your  braes  and  knowes. 
It  has  been  my  waefu'  lot  to  be  cast  into  the 
turmoil  o'  the  world,  and  naebody  comes  out  o' 
that  gulf  skaithless — witness  my  sorrowfu'  heart, 
which  has  been  amaist  broken  by  the  unkindness 
and  ingratitude  o*  them  that  I  had  served  to  my 
ain  hurt.  It  will  maybe  be  their  turn  to  come  to 
want,  but  they  needna  seek  help  frae  me.  Ay, 
ay,  a  score  o'  mourning  coaches  followed  my 
grandfather  to  his  lang  hame,  but  Wattie  will 
make  less  serve  the  turn.  I  dinna  see  the  use  o* 
wasting  siller  on  dinking  out  wi'  goold  and  velvet 
the  coffin  that's  to  baud  a  rickle  o'  banes,  or  wa- 
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ring  money  on  saulies  wi*  their  long  staves  and 
their  weepers,  who  maybe  a'  the  time  they  are 
walking  before  the  hearse,  are  settling  with  one 
another  at  what  public  house  they'll  spend  their 
day's  wages ;  and  think  nae  mair  o'  the  dead  body 
behind  them,  than  if  it  was  sae  muckle  carrion 
that  they  were  taking  to  the  hounds.  There  shall 
nae  such  gentry  be  bidden  to  my  burial ; — hungry 
ravens,  that  would  pike  out  a  dead  man's  een,  if 
it  would  put  a  penny  in  their  pouch  !  Naebody 
will  mourn  for  poor  auld  Wattie,  unless,  my  bairn, 
it  may  come  into  your  mind  to  tie  a  black  ribbon 
round  your  bonny  fair  head ;  for,  forbye  yoursell, 
there's  no  one  in  this  world  that  would  gie  a  sigh 
if  auld  Wattie  was  dead ;  and  I  wish  I  was,  for 
I  have  cumbered  the  earth  ower  lang,  seeing  that 
I'm  neither  o'  use  nor  ornament.  Will  you  some- 
times think  on  me,  Mary,  when  I'm  dead  and 
gone  ?" 

«  That  will  I,  Wattie,"  replied  Mary,  while 
tears  filled  her  eyes — "  there's  little  fear  o'  my 
forgetting  you,  for  I  expect  to  live  and  die  in  our 
bonny  cottage ;  and  ye  ken  I  canna  gang  three 
steps  frae  the  door,  without  seeing  your  bit  place, 
and  this  broomy  knowe  where  we  are  sitting  speak- 
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ing  about  such  waefu'  things;  and  Fm  sure  Til 
never  rin  up  the  brae,  or  pull  a  bunch  o*  heather, 
without  thinking  o'  my  kind  auld  neighbour." 

"  May  a  blessing  follow  you  for  these  words — 
oh,  my  dear  bairn,  ye  little  ken  what  bitterness  is 
in  the  thought  that  there's  no  one  to  shed  a  tear 
on  your  grave,  or  to  say,  with  a  full  heart.  Poor 
Wattle's  gone  !  But  this  will  never  be  the  case 
with  you,  for  you're  treasured  up  in  the  hearts 
o'  your  parents — and  maybe  in  other  hearts  be- 
sides," he  added,  on  seeing  the  soft  blush  which 
stole  over  her  cheek,  as  Norman  Riddle  appeared 
on  the  hill,  followed  by  honest  John  Torphichen, 
who  walked  at  a  more  composed  pace  than  seemed 
to  be  agreeable  to  his  youthful  companion.  "  Nae 
doubt,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  mony  a  pleasing 
dream  fluttering  in  your  bosom ;  and  you  have  the 
prayer  o'  an  auld  man,  that  naething  may  be  per- 
mitted to  darken  your  young  days." 

*'  Thank  you  kindly,  Wattie,"  replied  his  fair  com- 
panion ;  "  and  I  hope  your  prayer  may  be  heard, 
Norman  will  aye  be  leal  and  true  ;  and  if  life  and 
health  are  spared  to  us,  I  would  be  content  never 
to  gang  out  of  sight  of  the  hills  about  us,  and 
Norman  thinks  the  same ;  for  though  his  father  was 
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a  soldier,  Norman  liimsell  never  kent  ony  other 
father  or  mother  than  mine ;  and  he  is  the  staff 
of  their  age,  and  mony  is  the  time  that  they  bless 
the  day  that  brought  them  the  orphan  laddie." 

"  And  how  did  that  come  about  ?"  asked  Wat- 
tie. 

"  It  pleased  Providence,"  replied  Mary,  ''  to 
take  awa'  the  first-born  son  of  my  father,  when 
it  was  little  more  than  three  weeks  old.  You  may 
weel  believe  that  this  was  a  sore  heart  to  parents, 
and  my  mother  was  sitting  beside  the  cradle  where 
the  bonny  infant  was  lying,  looking  as  if  it  was 
in  a  sweet  sleep.  My  mother  had  flung  her  apron 
ower  her  head,  to  hide  her  grief  from  my  father, 
who  was  on  his  knees  on  the  other  side  of  the  cra- 
dle, praying  that  they  both  might  be  enabled  to 
submit  to  this  heavy  trial.  The  night  was  cauld 
and  gousty,  the  wind  roared  down  the  chimney, 
and  the  rain  was  pouring  off  the  thatch,  and  my 
mother  was  aye  sobbing,  and  my  father  was  try- 
ing to  comfort  her,  when  there  came  a  loud  knock 
at  the  door.  My  mother  never  lifted  her  head, 
but  my  father,  wondering  who  could  be  coming  at 
that  time  o'  night  to  such  a  wild  and  out  o'  the 
way  place,  stepped  forward — and  he  had  nae  soon- 
er opened  the  door,  tlian  a  bonny  young  woman, 
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with  a  face  as  white  as  ashes,  came  into  the  cot- 
tage, and  flinging  hersell  down  on  a  chair,  fainted 
dead  away.  A  douce-looking  man  came  in  straight 
after  her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  cried  for 
cauld  water  to  fling  on  her  face.  My  mother  had 
aye  a  kindly  heart ;  and  when  she  saw  the  case  of 
the  poor  woman,  she  stopped  mourning  for  her 
bairn,  and  came  to  gie  her  a'  the  help  she  could ; 
and  the  man  besought  a  night's  lodging,  for  he 
and  his  wife  were  spent  with  sore  travel.  He  told 
my  father  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and  that  he  had 
a  furlough  to  see  his  friends  ; — that  his  time  was 
nearly  out  when  word  came  to  him  that  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  away  ower  the  seas,  and  his 
bonny  young  wife  wouldna  stay  behind  him  ;  and 
to  shorten  their  journey,  they  had  come  ower  the 
hills ;  but  night  overtook  them,  and  they  lost  their 
way,  and  after  wandering  about  a  long  while, 
they  thought  they  would  have  had  to  sleep  among 
the  heather,  till  they  saw  the  light  in  our  cot- 
tage-window, where  my  father  and  mother  were 
lamenting  ower  their  dead  bairn. 

"  Aweel,  when  my  father  was  making  the  poor 
man  put  on  some  dry  clothes,  my  mother  put  the 
wife  into  her  ain  bed.  She  was  a  fair,  genty  crea- 
ture, little  fit  for  the  hardsliips  a  soldier's  wife 
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must  come  through ;  and  my  mother's  heart  was 
wae  foi'  her,  when  she  looked  at  her  lying  there 
before  her,  more  like  a  dead  than  a  living  body. 
At  last  she  opened  her  een  and  looked  round  for 
her  husband,  and  my  mother  had  made  a  warm 
drink,  and  her  husband  took  it  to  her  and  tried  to 
cheer  her  up.  My  mother  then  said  she  would  sit 
up  a'  night,  and  my  father  took  the  stranger  to  the 
spence,  where  they  had  been  scarce  an  hour  when 
my  mother  came  ben  and  laid  Norman  in  his  fa- 
ther's arms. 

"  Weel,  it  behoved  Allan  Riddle  to  take  the  road 
in  three  days,  and  his  wife  said  she  would  gang 
with  him  though  she  should  die  on  the  road ;  but 
what  was  to  come  o'  her  bairn  ?  for  to  take  him 
with  her,  was  to  take  him  to  his  grave ;  and  be- 
tween the  two  she  was  like  to  gang  out  o'  her 
senses.  When  she  was  greeting  ower  her  bairn, 
my  father  was  speaking  softly  and  earnestly  to  my 
mother,  and  they  every  now  and  then  looked  at 
wee  Norman.  At  last  my  father  sat  down  beside 
Allan's  wife,  and  told  her  how  that  his  first  born 
was  lying  a  corpse  in  the  house,  and  how  sair  their 
hearts  missed  it ;  and  he  said,  if  she  and  Allan 
would  leave  their  bairn  behind  them,  that  his  wife 
would  nurse  and  tend  him  as  if  he  was  her  ain  son, 
11 
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and  that  he  would  be  weel  taken  care  of  till  Allan 
and  his  wife  came  back  from  foreign  parts.  This 
brought  such  joy  to  the  mother's  heart,  that  she 
could  hardly  be  keepit  frae  going  down  on  her 
knees  to  them ;  and  Allan  said  he  couldna  wish 
his  bairn  to  be  in  better  hands,  and  that  he  would 
pray  night  and  day  for  them  ;  so  at  last  it  was  a' 
settled,  and  the  minister  came  and  baptized  the 
infant ;  but  Allan  was  in  a  terrible  case  how  his 
wife  was  to  get  to  the  end  of  her  journey,  till  my 
mother  put  her  upon  taking  the  coach,  and  my  fa- 
ther said  he  would  drive  them  in  his  cart  about 
ten  miles  across  the  country,  where  they  would  be 
sure  to  find  plenty  of  coaches  going  their  way.  So 
he  put  plenty  of  clean  strae  in  the  cart,  and  my 
mother  happed  her  weel  up  in  her  ain  warm  plaid, 
and  when  a'  was  ready  for  them  to  set  out,  they 
kissed  their  bairn  ower  and  ower  again,  and  prayed 
for  a  blessing  on  my  father  and  mother,  and  then 
they  gaed  awa',  and  we  never  saw  mair  o'  them." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Wattie,  "  that's  just  what  might 
hae  been  expected — there's  nae  such  thing  as  gra- 
titude in  this  world.  And  so  they  never  came  back 
to  say  they  were  obliged  to  you  ?" 

"  That  wasna  their  fault  though,"  replied  Mary, 
"  for  they  were  baith  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  as 

VOL.  III.  D 
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they  lay  sleeping  in  their  tent,  near  a  place  in 
Spain  they  called  Sara  something  or  other,  I  forget 
the  rest  of  the  name." 

"  Wae's  me,"  said  the  old  man,  "  what  dool  and 
sorrow  there  is  in  the  world  !  but  nae  doubt  it  was 
better  that  baith  should  be  taken  awa',  than  that 
ane  should  be  left  alone  in  a  foreign  land.  Did 
none  of  the  lad's  kin  ever  speer  after  him  ?" 

"  It  seems,"  rejoined  Mary,  "  that  Norman's 
mother's  friends  were  unco  angry  with  her  for 
marrying  a  soldier,  and  would  gie  her  no  counte- 
nance, and  would  have  naething  to  do  with  the  or- 
phan, so  my  father  and  mother  just  keepit  him  on ; 
and  when  some  folk  said  my  father  was  daft  to 
hand  up  a  laddie  that  wasna  a  drop  of  blood  to 
him,  he  said  '  He  that  sent  mouths  sent  meat ;'  and 
it  is  certain  that  everything  has  prospered  with 
them  from  that  time,  and  Norman  has  been  like  a 
son  to  them.  I  was  born  about  twelve  months 
aftf^r,  and  for  many  a  long  year  I  didna  ken  but 
what  he  was  my  brother ;  and  it's  a  real  comfort 
to  my  mother  and  me,  when  we  see  the  snaw  ly- 
ing ten  feet  deep  in  the  glens,  to  ken  that  Norman's 
with  my  father  on  the  hills." 

"  Aweel,  Mary,"  said  the  old  man,  "  ye  see  that 
a  good  deed  whiles  brings  its  ain  reward  even  in 
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this  world,  no  to  say  onything  of  the  next ;  and 
maybe  you  and  yours  may  find  this  in  another  way 
that  you're  no  expecting.  But  my  auld  banes  tell 
me  it's  time  I  was  in  my  bed,  so  I'll  just  be  step- 
ping awa'  hame ;  besides  Norman  will  be  wearying 
for  you,  and  there's  Corbie  and  Moss  coming  up 
the  brae  to  see  what  you  are  doing  here ;  so  good 
night,  my  dear  bairn."  And  Mary  having  seen  the 
old  man  safe  to  the  door  of  his  own  dwelling,  called 
to  her  four-footed  favourites,  and  with  a  light  step 
sped  down  the  brae  to  gladden  the  young  shepherd 
with  her  artless  smiles. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  clouds  frown  dark  upon  the  sky, 
And  the  night  wind  moans  as  it  rustles  by ; 
The  stream  runs  down  with  a  heavy  sound, 
And  all  is  dreary  and  dull  around. 

Fitful  between  the  parted  shroud, 
Of  the  rifted  melancholy  cloud, 
A  bright  star  twinkles,  and  then  is  hid 
Beneath  the  moving  pyramid. 

Delta. 

In  such  simple  and  peaceful  occupations  as  we 
have  described,  the  summer  glided  away  unmark- 
ed by  any  new  event,  except  that  William  Arm- 
strong's farm  was  taken  by  a  stranger  from  the 
east  country,  of  whom  little  was  known  in  this 
retired  spot.  This  person,  however,  did  not  object 
to  renewing  the  expiring  lease  which  John  Tor- 
phichen  held  of  the  little  pasture  farm  of  Thorney- 
flat,  and  a  formal  agreement  was  quickly  made 
out.  John  Torphichen  was  by  no  means  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  his  landlord,  and  this  feeling 
was  perhaps  unconsciously  strengthened  by  obser- 
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ving  the  marked  dislike  which  his  colley  Corbie 
showed  towards  the  new  comer.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  shepherds  in  general  place  great 
reliance  on  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  their 
dogs,  and  that  they  are  often  influenced  in  their 
treatment  of  strangers  by  the  reception  which  is 
given  to  them  by  their  four-footed  counsellors. 

The  dreary  month  of  November  was  come  and 
gone ;  William  Armstrong  and  his  whole  house- 
hold were  established  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and 
the  farm  of  Lickprivick  received  its  new  master. 
With  him,  however,  our  shepherd's  family  had  no 
intercourse,  as,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  little 
Davie  Torphichen  was  seized  with  scarlet  fever, 
and  as  Richard  Scholey  had  probably  his  own 
reasons  for  wishing  to  prolong,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, his  sojourn  upon  earth,  he  not  only  refrain- 
ed himself  from  visiting  the  shepherd's  cottage, 
but  strictly  interdicted  his  servants  from  holding 
any  communication  whatever  with  its  inmates. 
But  although  the  shepherd's  family  were  cut  off, 
by  their  retired  situation,  from  all  human  help, 
there  was  a  strong  arm  around  them,  which  sup- 
ported them  as  they  hung  over  the  sick-bed  of  their 
child,  and  prevented  them  from  murmuring  and 
complaining,  when  little  Bessy  was  also  seized 
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with   the   same    dangerous    malady;    but    their 
prayers  were  heard,  and  after  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted illness,  there  seemed  to  be  a  hope  that 
their  lives  would  not  be  taken.     Every  passing 
day  strengthened  these  hopes,  till  at  length,  it  be- 
came the  joyful  task  of  the  parents  to  offer  up 
thanksgivings  for  the  preservation  of  their  dear 
infants.     They,  however,  continued  long  in  such 
a  weak  and  delicate  state  of  health,  as  to  require 
the  most  watchful  care  and  constant  attention. 
The  necessary  expense  which  the  illness  of  the 
children  occasioned,  made  a  formidable  inroad  on 
the  small  fund  which  John  Torphichen  had  laid 
up,  and  this  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as,  in 
consequence  of  their  time  being  wholly  occupied 
in  tending  the  children,  neither  Jeanie  nor  Mary 
could  pursue  with  regularity  their  usual  indus- 
trious employments,  or  earn  anything  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family.     In  this  situation,  the  kind- 
hearted  Norman  was  found  an  invaluable  auxi- 
liary.    While  the  lives  of  his  children  were  in 
danger,  John  committed  the  sheep  entirely  to  his 
care,  and  the  young  shepherd  proved  himself  wor- 
thy of  the  charge ;  and  when  the  labours  of  the 
day  were  finished,  he  would  hasten  home  to  the 
cottage,   and,   sitting  down  by  Davie's  bed,   he 
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would  amuse  the  fretfulness  of  sickness  by  telling 
him  some  of  the  wonderful  tales  with  which  most 
shepherd's  minds  are  stored;  or,  taking  little 
Bessy  from  Mary's  lap,  would  wrap  her  in  his 
plaid,  and  make  his  sagacious  friend.  Moss,  ex- 
hibit all  his  tricks  before  her.  If  Mary  ever  loved 
Norman  more  at  one  time  than  another,  it  was 
when  she  saw  him  thus  playing  such  a  part, 
striving  to  lighten  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  her 
parents,  and  with  a  brother's  kindness  soothing 
the  troubles  of  the  little  children,  listening  with 
unfailing  patience  to  their  complaints,  and  repeat* 
ing  over  and  again  the  favourite  story  of  the 
blind  lamb  and  its  faithful  companions. 

The  snell  winds  of  winter  now  raved  round  the 
shepherd's  cottage,  but  peace  and  contentment 
were  within ;  and  if  at  times,  when  reflecting  on 
his  diminished  means,  the  darkness  of  anxiety 
passed  over  the  mind  of  the  careful  husband  and 
father,  the  brightness  of  his  faith  and  trust  pier- 
ced through  the  gloom,  and,  with  unabated  cheer- 
fulness, he  continued  to  labour  for  the  support 
of  his  wife  and  children.  Every  day,  however, 
brought  with  it  an  increased  necessity  for  exer- 
tion. Disease  appeared  among  the  sheep,  and  thin- 
ned their  numbers.    The  weather  had  become  pe- 
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culiarly  severe,  and  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

"  I  wish  John  was  safe  among  us,"  said  Dame 
Torphichen,  one  evening  as  she  watched  the  dri- 
ving clouds  ;  "  it's  a  raisigo  kind  o'  a  night — your 
father  will  get  a  sair  snifter  coming  hy  the  Whist- 
ling Cleugh.  It  is  a  pity  that  Norman  was  sent 
away  with  the  wedders,  for  he  canna  he  back  the 
night ;  and  some  way  or  other  my  mind  misgies 
me  that  we'll  need  his  help  before  the  morning," 

"  I  hope  not,  mother  dear,"  said  Mary,  "  for  the 
night  was  clear,  and  the  moon  was  up  a  wee  while 
since ;  but  I'll  lay  Jenny  in  her  bed,  and  gang  to 
the  door  and  see  how  it  looks  now." 

While  she  yet  spoke,  a  loud  gust  of  wind  burst 
open  the  cottage  door,  and  large  flakes  of  snow 
fell  at  their  feet.  The  anxious  wife  and  daughter 
hurried  forward,  and  their  hearts  sunk  within 
them  as  they  gazed  on  the  appalling  scene.  Large 
and  dark  clouds,  heaving  and  rolling  like  the  bil- 
lows of  the  sea,  entirely  obscured  the  pale  moon. 
At  intervals  the  sombre  masses  separated,  and  the 
twinkling  stars  shone  forth,  but  they  were  scarce- 
ly seen  ere  the  driving  clouds  again  uniting,  co- 
vered as  with  a  pall  the  glorious  firmament.  The 
winds  came  rushing  down  the  hills  in   fearful 
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blasts,  the  trees  which  sheltered  the  habitation 
of  the  shepherd,  groaned  and  creaked  beneath  the 
storm ;  and  large  flakes  of  snow  fell  without  in- 
termission on  the  frozen  ground.  In  dismay  the 
mother  and  daughter  looked  in  each  other's  face, 
and  then,  without  speaking,  they  both  returned  to 
the  house.  Jeanie  drew  near  the  bed  where  the 
sleeping  children  lay,  and  Mary  knew  by  the 
working  of  her  pale  countenance,  that  she  was 
thinking  that  this  wild  night  would  make  them 
fatherless.  A  sudden  noise  made  her  look  round, 
and  she  saw  her  Mary  hastily  fastening  on  a  large 
plaid,  and  tying  a  close  hood  over  her  fair  hair. 

"  Mary,  my  bairn,  what  mean  ye  ?"  asked 
Jeanie. 

"  Fm  going  to  seek  my  father — oh,  dinna  hin- 
der me  !  the  snaw  is  no  falling  sae  fast,  the  night 
is  growing  calmer,  and  the  moon  will  soon  be  seen 
again." 

"  Mary,"  replied  her  mother,  "  as  ye  value  my 
blessing,  think  nae  mair  o'  this.  Ye  ken  that  John 
Torphichen  has  been  a  gude  husband  to  me,  and 
that  to  save  his  life  that  he  might  support  and 
guide  his  bairns  in  the  right  way,  I  would  think 
little  o'  laying  down  my  ain ;  but  if  by  trying  to 
gang  to  his  help  I  was  frozen  dead  in  this  awsome 
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storm,  what  would  become  o'  you  and  these  help- 
less young  things  ?  Or,  if  baith  you  and  your  fa- 
ther were  taken  awa'  frae  me,  what  would  I  do 
without  my  twa  greatest  earthly  blessings  ?  I  ken 
weel,  that  by  hindering  you  frae  going  to  meet 
your  death  on  the  Black  Moor,  I'm  doing  what  he 
would  command  me  if  he  was  here ;  and,  living  or 
dead,  his  will  maun  aye  be  a  law  baith  to  you  and 
me.  So  lay  by  your  plaid,  Mary,  and  let  us  pray 
to  Him  that  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and 
flieth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  that  He  will  guide 
his  faithfu'  servant  through  the  water  floods  and 
the  deep  pools  that  are  ready  to  swallow  him  up, 
and  that  He  will  lead  him  with  his  right  hand 
safe  through  the  dangers  o'  this  terrible  night ; 
and  that  before  another  sun  rises  ower  the  hills, 
we  may  be  able  to  say,  with  thankful  hearts, 
«  The  Lord  be  praised.'  " 

The  good  dame  then  knelt  down  by  the  bed  of 
her  sleeping  children.  Mary  also  tried  to  pray, 
but  broken  ejaculations  alone  were  all  which,  in 
the  distraction  of  her  mind,  she  could  utter.  She 
trembled  for  her  dear  father,  exposed  to  this  howl- 
ing storm,  and  her  anguisli  was  increased  by  the 
conviction  that  Norman  also  might  prove  its  vic- 
tim.    She  knew  that  he  lov^ed  her  father  with  a 
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fervent  love,  and  that  the  thoughts  of  his  danger 
would  bring  him  to  his  help,  although  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  were  let  loose  against  him. 

Mary  was  right.  In  a  pause  of  the  storm,  she 
heard  the  faint  hark  of  a  dog.  She  hurried  to  the 
door,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the  stars,  she  disco- 
vered some  one  approaching  with  eager  haste,  but 
faltering  and  sinking  at  every  step.  She  hurried 
forward,  and  Norman  cried  out,  "  Mary,  dearest, 
is  he  come  ?" 

"  Oh,  Norman,  we'll  never  see  our  good  father 
again  !"  And  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Don't  despair,  dear  Mary,"  said  Norman,  put- 
ting his  arm  round  her,  and  leading  her  into  the 
cottage.  "  We  have  seen  worse  storms  than  this. 
Put  a  light  in  the  bowet,  and  give  me  some  cordial 
for  your  father,  should  it  please  Providence  to 
guide  me  to  him. — Keep  a  good  heart,  mother," 
said  he  to  Jeanie  ;  "  his  life  shall  be  saved,  though 
mine  should  be  the  ransom." 

"  Oh,  Norman  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  as  she  hung 
weeping  on  his  neck.  Her  betrothed  snatched  a 
kiss,  and  hurried  out  into  the  storm,  followed  by 
his  faithful  dog. 

For  many  long  hours  nothing  was  heard  in  that 
lonely  dwelling,  save  the  soft  breathing  of  the 
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sleeping  children,  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
which  marked  the  passing  time.  The  wind,  rising 
in  fitful  howls,  appeared  to  sound  the  knell  of  the 
shepherds ;  and  the  plover  and  bittern  mingled 
their  cries  in  the  depth  of  the  barren  moor.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  so.  While  the  sorrowful  wife 
and  child  were  sitting  in  unbroken  silence,  listen- 
ing to  every  sound,  a  low  whine  was  heard  at  the 
door,  the  dogs  rushed  in,  and  the  next  moment 
Norman  staggered  into  the  cottage,  bearing  the 
shepherd  in  his  arms.  A  cry  of  grief  burst  from 
Jeanie's  lips  as  she  looked  on  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  lying  before  her  motionless  and  rigid,  his 
countenance  covered  with  the  paleness  of  death, 
and  his  long  white  hair  drenched  with  sleet  and 
rain. 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  cried  Norman ;  "  he  was  still 
sensible  when  I  found  him;  he  knew  me,  and 
blessed  me." 

At  this  intelligence  hope  again  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  the  weeping  family,  and  they  hastened 
to  use  such  means  to  restore  animation  as  their 
simple  dwelling  afforded. 

In  a  short  time  their  cares  were  rewarded,  and 
to  their  unspeakable  joy,  the  good  shepherd  open- 
ed his  eyes,  faintly  smiled  on  the  dear  objects 
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who  knelt  around  him,  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  his  wife,  who  wept  aloud.  Mary  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  Norman  turned  aside  to 
hide  the  tears  which  coursed  each  other  down  his 
cheek. 

The  old  shepherd  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
his  lips  moved,  hut  sound  there  was  none.  At 
length  he  spoke.  "  I  see  that  I'm  still  to  he 
spared  to  my  family.  His,name  ahune  he  praised  ! 
Norman,  my  son,  (for  weel  may  I  call  you  my  son, 
who  hae  jeapordied  life  itsell  for  my  sake,)  if  it 
hadna  been  for  your  help  this  night,  under  Provi- 
dence, I  would  never  hae  seen  the  light  o'  another 
day.  May  this  night's  wark  bring  down  a  bless- 
ing on  your  head  !  May  happiness  be  your  por- 
tion baith  here  and  hereafter  !" 

"  I  deserve  no  praise,  master,"  replied  Norman, 
''  for  you  hae  been  mair  than  a  father  to  me,  and 
it  would  ill  hae  been  my  part  to  sit  within  biggit 
walls,  and  you  lying  beneath  a  wreath  o'  snow." 

"  And  how  did  you  come  to  find  me  ?"  asked 
the  shepherd. 

"  I  met  Corbie  whining  for  help,  and  when  he 
saw  me  he  barked  for  joy  till  the  very  brae  rung, 
and  run  straight  to  the  place  where  you  were  ly- 
ing.   The  snow  had  drifted  ower  you,  but  it  didna 
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lie  very  deep,  and  I  soon  got  at  you,  and  you  looked 
up  and  spoke  to  me." 

"  Did  I  ?"  replied  John  ;  "  I  didna  mind  that.— 
Come  here,  Corhie,  man,  and  get  your  part  o'  my 
thanks ;"  and  the  faithful  animal  crouched  close 
to  his  master,  and  licked  the  hand  that  caressed 
him. 

"  And  the  poor  sheep,"  said  John,  "  they'll 
never  trouhle  ye  mair,  Corhie." 

"  Dinna  speak  o'  the  sheep,  John,"  said  his 
wife ;  "  what's  world's  gear  to  us  in  comparison 
to  your  life  ?  let  them  gang,  and  dinna  let  us 
mourn  ower  losses,  when  we  have  just  experien- 
ced such  great  mercies." 

"  I'm  no  mourning,  wife,"  replied  the  shep- 
herd; "  we  hae  been  long  blessed  with  health 
and  plenty,  and  if  we  are  now  to  be  tried  in  the 
furnace  o'  affliction,  I  trust  that  strength  will  be 
given  to  bear  our  troubles." 

"  The  sheep  shall  be  saved  if  man  can  do  it," 
said  Norman,  starting  up  and  rousing  his  dog; 
"  the  night  is  calmer,  and  the  stars  will  light  me 
on  my  road." 

"  Oh,  Norman  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  for  my 
sake  dinna  put  your  life  in  peril  again  this  fearfu' 
night !" 
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"  Norman,"  said  the  shepherd,  "  I  lay  my  fa- 
therly commands  on  you,  no  to  stir  from  under 
this  roof  till  daylight  at  soonest.  Ye  maun  now 
be  the  earthly  stay  o'  this  family,  for  I  doubt  that 
rU  no  be  able  to  do  muckle  for  them — help  me  to 
my  bed,  my  bairns,  for  I'm  far  frae  weel.  He 
only  that's  abune,  kens  whether  I'll  ever  rise  frae 
it  again — but  whether  I  live  or  die,  ye  maun  a* 
cast  your  care  on  your  heavenly  Father,  who  has 
promised  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lambs." 

The  old  shepherd  was  put  to  bed,  and  he  soon  af- 
ter fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Jeanie  made  a  large  bowl 
of  brose  for  the  faithful  dogs,  to  which  they  did 
ample  justice,  and  then  coiling  themselves  up  in 
front  of  the  blazing  fire,  quietly  reposed  upon 
their  laurels. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 
And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 

That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  pi'ovide  ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

BUBNS, 


By  day-break  Norman  was  up  and  away  to  tlie 
hill,  bat  after  an  absence  of  many  hours,  he 
brought  back  the  sad  tidings  of  the  total  loss  of 
the  whole  flock.  On  his  return,  he  found  the  fa- 
mily in  the  deepest  anxiety  on  account  of  the 
shepherd,  who  was  suffering  from  a  severe  rheu- 
matic attack,  and  who  was  unable  to  quit  his  bed, 
in  consequence  of  the  pains  which  racked  every 
limb,  and  these  increased  so  rapidly,  that  long  be- 
fore night  a  violent  fever  came  on.  His  family 
would  fain  have  concealed  from  him  the  heavy 
loss  which  had  befallen  them ;  but  when  he  strait- 
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ly  questioned  them  as  to  the  state  of  the  flock, 
they  dared  not  depart  from  the  truth,  which  his 
example  had  taught  them  to  reverence.  John  lis- 
tened with  composure  to  the  melancholy  tale;  but 
although  no  murmur  escaped  his  lips,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  heart  of  the  husband  and  father  was 
sorely  tried,  as  he  thought  of  the  poverty  which 
was  about  to  fall  on  his  household.  But  the  same 
fervour  breathed  through  the  prayers  which  were 
offered  up ;  and  heartfelt  thanksgivings  for  present 
mercies,  and  petitions  for  submission  in  the  trials 
which  might  be  their  portion  to  endure,  were 
poured  forth  by  the  virtuous  inhabitants  of  this 
lowly  cottage. 

By  the  close  of  the  succeeding  week,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disorder  abated,  but  the  pains  in  his 
limbs  were  still  so  acute,  as  to  prevent  his  mo- 
ving from  bed.  Distressed  as  our  shepherd's  fa- 
mily was,  they  did  not  forget  old  Wattie,  and 
every  day  Mary  carried  him  a  portion  of  their 
scanty  fare,  and  her  kind  heart  led  her  to  conceal 
their  severe  losses  from  the  destitute  old  man,  lest 
he  should  feel  himself  a  burden  on  his  poor  neigh- 
bou  rs. 
It  was  on  her  return  from  one  of  these  visitB  of 

VOL.  III.  E 
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charity,  that  Mary  first  met  Richard  Scholey. 
The  shepherd  and  his  family  could  not  but  feel 
that  their  landlord  and  neighbour  had  acted  an 
unfriendly  part,  in  thus  standing  aloof  from  them 
during  their  distress  ;  and  as  Mary  was  not  to 
be  supposed  to  know  him,  she  having  only  seen 
him  at  a  distance  riding  about  his  farm,  she  was 
passing  rapidly  along,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  when  Scholey  said,  "  Good 
day  to  you,  my  bonny  lassie  ;  where  may  you  be 
going  ?" 

"  Home,  sir,'*  replied  Mary,  while  she  hastened 
on  without  raising  her  eyes. 

"  And  where  may  that  be  ?  there's  but  scant 
choice  of  homes  in  this  wild  place." 

"  Mine  is  here  for  a'  that,"  replied  Mary ;  "  but 
I  dinna  mind  of  your  ever  being  in  it." 

"  Nor  I,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  you  shall  not  long 
have  that  to  reproach  me  with,  if  you  will  only 
tell  me  where  it  is." 

"  I  didna  mean  to  reproach  you,  sir,"  replied 
Mary,  "  and  far  less  to  ask  you  into  our  house ; 
for  although  the  bairns,  poor  things,  have  been 
long  weel,  my  father  is  lying  ill  with  a  rheumatic 
fever." 
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"  Are  you  the  daughter  of  John  Torphichen  ?'* 
asked  he,  with  eagerness. 
''  Yes,  sir." 

*'  Indeed  !  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you,  for  I  was 
on  my  way  to  see  your  honest  father ;  I  had  heard 
of  his  loss  and  illness,  but  could  not  find  time  till 
now  to  look  in  upon  him.  I  will  just  go  in  with 
you,  if  you  think  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to 
him." 

"  I'm  sure,"  Mary  answered,  "  he  will  make 
you  right  welcome,  sir ;  it's  natural  for  him  to  wish 
to  see  his  landlord,  and  to  tell  him  a'  about  the 
sore  evils  that  the  storm  has  brought  upon  us. 
Follow  me,"  she  continued,  as  she  stepped  into 
the  house,  saying,  "  Father,  here's  Mr  Scholey 
come  to  see  you." 

"  You're  welcome,  sir,"  said  John,  as  he  raised 
himself  in  bed ;  "  you're  welcome  to  my  house, 
and  I  thank  you  for  this  call." 

"  In  fact,  friend,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  would 
have  seen  you  long  since,  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth,"  and  here  the  ready  lie  rose  to  his  lips,  "  I 
lost  my  only  daughter  in  the  scarlet  fever,  and  my 
wife  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  she  dvvined 
away  and  died  soon  after ;  and  I  cannot  bear  ^.ny- 
thing  which  brings  back  this  sorrowful  time  to 
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my  mind.  It  is  this  which  has  made  me  appear 
to  be  such  a  bad  neighbour,  and  which  I  see  has 
injured  me  in  the  estimation  of  my  young  friend 
here ;  but  I  trust  you  will  all  forgive  me." 

"  Surely,  sir,  surely,"  replied  the  shepherd ; 
"  it  was  natural  enough  no  to  like  to  be  put  in 
mind  o*  a  time  o'  care  and  grief.  I  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  my  bairns  have  been  spared  to 
me,  and  I  hope  that  I'll  warstie  through  my  ill,  if 
it  please  Providence ;  but  the  sheep  are  a'  gane, 
and  the  pose  I  had  gathered  for  a  rainy  day,  has 
melted  awa*  like  the  dew  on  the  grass,  and  it's  a 
heavy  thought  to  me  how  I  am  to  make  up  my 
rent  to  you." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  about  that,"  replied 
the  farmer,  "  but  just  take  your  own  time.  I  have 
more  money  in  hand  at  present  than  I  require,  so 
that  I  have  no  need  to  press  you.  Besides,  it  is  not 
due  yet,  and  before  it  is,  better  times  may  come 
round  to  you." 

"  I  trust  so,"  replied  John,  "  and  I  thank  you, 
sir,  for  your  kindness;  and  if  it  be  within  the 
compass  o'  my  power,  ye  shall  be  no  loser  by  it ; 
and  I  hope  I'll  soon  be  up  among  the  hills  again ; 
for  although  Norman,  poor  chield,  would  work  for 
us  night  and  day,  he  hasna  sae  muckle  experience 
as  an  auld  shepherd  like  mysell." 
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"  Is  tliat  your  son  you  are  speaking  of?"  asked 
Scholey. 

"  No,"  replied  John,  "  I  have  but  one  son,  and 
he's  a  young  thing  yet ;  Norman  Riddle  hasna  a 
drop  o'  my  blood  in  his  body,  but  I  couldna  like 
him  better  if  he  had.'' 

At  this  moment  Norman  entered  the  cottage, 
and  he  started  and  changed  colour  as  he  looked  on 
Scholey,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mary  as  she 
bent  over  her  spinning-wheel ;  and  whose  pretty 
blush,  and  bright  glance  on  Norman's  appearance, 
quickly  drew  Scholey's  attention  to  the  intruder. 

*'  This  is  the  good  lad  I  was  speaking  to  you 
about,"  said  the  shepherd. 

Scholey  looked  attentively  at  the  youth,  and  a 
dark  shade  passed  over  his  face,  as  he  marked  his 
tall  and  finely  knit  person,  his  ingenuous  open  ex- 
pression, and  his  independent  and  manly  bearing ; 
and  for  an  instant  his  eye  sunk  under  the  search- 
ing glance  of  the  young  shepherd.  There  was  a 
something  in  the  look  with  which  Scholey  regard- 
ed his  pretty  Mary,  which  sent  a  sharp  pang 
through  Norman's  heart ;  yet  as  he  glanced  at  the 
object  of  his  jealous  fears,  he  could  scarcely  re- 
strain a  smile  at  their  absurdity.  There  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  appearance  of  Richard  Scho- 
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ley  calculated  to  inspire  affection.  He  was  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  of  a  tall  ungainly  figure,  and  repul- 
sive aspect.  A  pair  of  large  shaggy  beetling  eye- 
brows overhung  eyes  which  expressed  a  mixture 
of  cunning  and  ferocity ;  and  the  general  cast  of 
his  countenance  was  harsh  and  sinister. 

"  The  total  loss  of  the  sheep,  my  lad,"  said 
Scholey,  addressing  Norman,  "  does  but  little  cre- 
dit to  your  skill  as  a  shepherd." 

The  blood  mounted  to  Norman's  brow ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  reply,  the  eagerness  of  John  to  jus- 
tify him  from  this  reproach,  spared  him  the  neces- 
sity of  answering. 

"  Na,  na,  sir,  Norman  maunna  be  vvyted  with 
that.  I  was  with  the  sheep  mysell,  for  he  was  awa' 
across  the  country  with  some  wedders ;  but  when 
he  saw  the  storm  coming  on,  he  took  the  short  cut 
hame,  by  the  moss  hagg,  at  the  deadly  peril  o*  his 
life  ;  and  when  he  heard  that  I  hadna  come  back, 
weary  and  disjasked  as  he  was,  he  set  out  for  the 
hill,  and  howkit  me  out  o'  a  snaw-wreath,  where 
but  for  him,  under  Providence,  I  had  surely 
perished.  Na,  na,  I  winna  hear  an  ill  word  said 
o'  Norman  Riddle." 

"  I  have,  I  find,  been  rather  hasty  in  judging  of 
you,  young  man ;  but  we  shall  know  each  other 
better  bv  and  bv.'* 
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"  I  trust  so,"  replied  Norman. 

The  words  were  simple,  but  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  the  expression  of  the  youth  as  he  said 
them,  which  stirred  Scholey's  blood,  but  he  sup- 
pressed the  rising  passion  ;  and  after  many  profes- 
sions of  friendly  interest  and  kindly  feelings  to- 
wards the  shepherd's  family,  he  left  the  cottage. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  fair  speech,  he  had  left 
an  unfavourable  impression  on  their  minds,  which 
all  felt,  but  which  no  one  communicated  to  the 
other ;  and  after  some  slight  remarks  on  their  new 
landlord,  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  the  family 
went  on  with  their  usual  occupations. 

From  this  time  Richard  Scholey  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  cottage,  as  if  anxious  to  atone  for 
former  neglect.  Invariably,  however,  as  he  en- 
tered, Mary  found  either  that  it  was  time  to  milk 
the  cow,  or  to  feed  the  fowls ;  and  when  these  ex- 
cuses failed  her,  she  was  either  occupied  in  teach- 
ing the  children  their  lessons,  or  turning  the  busy 
wheel.  An  instinctive  dread,  and  an  antipathy 
for  which  she  could  not  account,  caused  her  to 
shrink  at  his  looks,  and  studiously  to  avoid  all  in- 
tercourse with  him.  Stern  winter  had  now  pass- 
ed away,  and  the  sweet  winds  of  spring  were  ra- 
pidly drawing  forth  buds  and  blossoms  in  glen  and 
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brae ;  but  although  all  nature  smiled  around  them, 
the  hearts  of  the  shepherd's  family  were  oppress- 
ed with  care  and  sorrow. 

John  Torphichen  had  only  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  walk  through  the  house  with  the 
help  of  his  staff.  They  had  no  means  of  replacing 
the  lost  flock,  and  poverty  was  advancing  on  them 
with  rapid  strides.  Matters  were  in  this  situation, 
when  one  evening,  on  Mary's  return  from  seeing 
old  Wattie,  she  found  her  father  with  a  light  in 
his  eye,  and  a  look  in  his  face,  which  she  had  not 
seen  there  for  many  months.  This  was  quickly 
accounted  for,  when  the  shepherd  called  them  all 
round  him,  and  told  them  that  Richard  Scholey 
had  just  left  him  :  That  he  had  come  over  to  see 
him,  and  to  offer  to  trust  him  for  the  value  of  five 
score  of  sheep  to  stock  his  farm. 

At  this  intelligence  Norman  stood  aghast.  "  Do 
ye  mean  to  take  his  offer,  father  ?"  he  asked,  with 
eagerness. 

"  Surely,  Norman.  Ye  wouldna  hae  me  to  re- 
fuse what,  I  hope,  is  to  enable  me  to  pay  my  rent, 
and  to  gie  bread  to  my  bairns  ?" 

"  Is  the  bargain  made?"  was  his  next  ques- 
tion. 

**  That   if   IK,  right  and  tight ;  and  I  hope  Fll 
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have  nae  reason  to  repent  it,  for  he  seems  to  hae 
mair  kindness  for  us  a'  than  we  were  willing  to 
believe  ;  for  he  said  to  me,  *  I'm  feared,  my  friend, 
that  you'll  have  sore  toil  to  make  the  two  ends 
meet ;  and  ye  will  need  to  spare  and  save  as  much 
as  you  can.  Now,'  says  he,  '  John,  as  you'll 
soon  be  able  to  take  the  care  of  the  sheep  your- 
sell,  if  you  think  you  could  do  without  the  lad 
Norman,  he  might  go  to  the  South  country  to  my 
brother,  who  wants  a  shepherd ;  and  I'll  engage 
that  he  will  get  kind  treatment,  and  good  wages, 
and  this  would  lighten  your  hand.'  —  *  Haud  ye 
there,  sir,'  quo'  I  ;  '  for  I  could  as  soon  want  my 
colley,  as  want  Norman.  He  does  as  muckle  wark 
as  ony  three  shepherds,  and  weel  deserves  his  part 
in  a'  that  we  hae  ;'  so  that  matter  was  soon  settled, 
and  then  we  made  our  bargain  about  the  sheep. 
But  I  dinna  think,  Norman,  that  ye  look  sae  glad 
as  I  would  hae  expected." 

"  If  it  be  so,  father,"  replied  Norman,  "  it  is 
because  I  have  an  ill  will  to  debt;  and  I'm  no 
quite  sure  that  I  would  like  to  put  mysell  in  the 
power  of  Richard  Scholey." 

"  To  speak  plainly,"  replied  the  shepherd, 
"  something  o'  that  nature  was  in  my  mind  when 
he  made  the  offer,  and  it  was  long  before  I  oould 
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bring  mysell  to  take  it ;  but  he  was  sae  earnest 
about  it,  and  spoke  in  such  a  neighbourly  Chris- 
tian way,  that  I  thought  to  mysell,  John  Torphi- 
chen,  ye  hae  sair  misjudged  this  man ;  here  he  has 
come  to  gie  ye  the  means  to  provide  for  your  house- 
hold, and  ye  boggle  at  the  offer.  So  I  stood  out 
nae  longer  against  him ;  and,  may  He  that  sees 
into  the  heart  o'  man,  reward  him  according  to  his 
deserts  !'* 

"  Amen,"  said  Norman,  with  fervour.  And, 
whistling  on  Moss,  he  hastily  left  the  cottage ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  moon  was  shining  on  brae 
and  stream  that  he  returned,  with  a  composed 
mien  and  calm  brow. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire, 

And  siller  hae  to  spare, 
Gin  ye'll  consent  to  be  his  bride. 

Nor  think  o'  Arthur  mair. 
Oh  I  wha  would  buy  a  silken  gown, 

Wi*  a  poor  bi'oken  heart  ? 
Or  what's  to  me  a  siller  crown, 

Gin  frae  my  love  I  part  ? 

Scotch  Song, 

On  finding  that  the  agreement  was  confirmed, 
which  placed  his  kind  master  in  the  power  of 
Richard  Scholey,  Norman,  unwilling  to  disturb 
the  mind  of  the  good  old  shepherd  with  the  doubts 
and  fears  which  perplexed  his  own,  resolved  to 
hide  his  anxiety  and  distrust ;  and  he  accordingly 
refrained  from  relating  to  him  some  circumstances 
highly  unfavourable  to  Scholey's  character,  which 
had  lately  come  to  his  knowledge ;  but  it  was  with 
a  deep  foreboding  of  evil  that  he  drove  the  new 
flock  of  sheep  to  their  pasture  among  the  hills. 
Eager,  however,  to  avert  the  misfortunes  which 
he  believed  to  be  impending,  he  redoubled  his  care 
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of  the  flock,  and  for  a  time  his  exertions  were  suc- 
cessful. This  gleam  of  happiness  was,  however, 
of  short  duration.  Disease  crept  in  among  the 
sheeps — every  passing  day  was  marked  by  a  new 
loss,  and  by  the  end  of  two  months,  more  than 
one  half  of  the  flock  had  died,  and  the  remainder 
seemed  likely  to  share  the  same  fate. 

John  Torphichen  bore  this  misfortune  with  pi- 
ous fortitude,  and,  seeing  the  deep  distress  of  Nor- 
man, he  fancied  that  it  partly  arose  from  a  fear 
that  he  might  think  he  had  been  negligent  in  his 
care  of  the  flock;  and  he  strove  to  comfort  the 
young  shepherd,  and  assured  him  that  he  believed 
he  had  done  everything  for  their  preservation 
which  mortal  man  could  perform ;  "  And,  Nor- 
man," continued  he,  "  dinna  be  sae  cast  down,  it 
makes  me  wae  to  look  at  ye ;  and  I'll  awa'  ower  to 
the  farm,  and  lay  our  case  before  our  landlord, 
and  we'll  see  what  is  to  be  done ;  but  there's  one 
thing  I'm  resolved  upon,  which  is,  that  I'll  rather 
serve  him  for  seven  years  than  add  to  my  debt,  for 
the  thoughts  o'  what  I'm  owing  him  already  whiles 
brings  a  kind  o'  cauldness  ower  my  heart." 

Jeanie  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  so  far, 
as  he  had  scarcely  been  beyond  the  turf-seat  at 
the  door  since  his  illness  ;  but  Jolin  persisted,  and 
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wrapping  his  plaid  round  him,  and  taking  his  staff 
in  his  hand,  he  whistled  on  his  faithful  colley,  and 
set  out  on  his  mission. 

A  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  shep- 
herd's family  were  beginning  to  feel  some  uneasi- 
ness at  his  protracted  stay,  when  he  suddenly  en- 
tered the  cottage. '*  In  the  name  o'  Heaven, 

what  ails  ye,  John  ?"  asked  his  wife,  as  she  gazed 
on  his  face. 

"  Gie  me  a  drink  o'  cauld  water,  wife,  for  I'm 
no  that  weel." 

Norman  and  Mary  exchanged  looks  of  alarm ; 
and  while  Jeanie  ran  for  the  water,  Norman  as- 
sisted the  shepherd  to  a  seat,  and  Mary  took  off 
his  bonnet,  and  fondly  stroked  down  his  white 
locks,  while  John  looked  up  at  her  with  a  piteous 
look. 

"  What  is  vexing  you,  father  ?"  she  asked ; 
"  I'm  sure  something  more  than  common  has  hap- 
pened." 

"  You'll  ken  soon  enough,  my  bairn.  Norman," 
he  continued,  "  ye  kent  Richard  Scholey  best  after 
a' ;  he's  a  hard  and  a  wicked  man." 

"  I  would  have  been  better  pleased,"  answered 
Norman,  "  to  have  heard  I  had  misjudged  him  ; 
I'm  feared  you  have  found  him  ill  to  deal  with 
about  the  fiheep." 
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John  answered  only  by  a  deep  groan. 

"He  will  maybe  give  you  time;"  said  Mary, 
"  for  he  kens  we  have  nothing  to  give  him." 

"  But  he  says,"  answered  John,  "  that  we  can 
pay  him  if  we  like;  and  that  he'll  ask  nothing  for 
the  whole  flock  o'  sheep  but  just  my  pet-lamb." 

The  truth  flashed  instantaneously  on  Mary's 
mind,  the  colour  left  her  cheek,  and  her  knees 
bent  under  her.  Her  father  took  her  in  his  arms ; 
"  Oh,  my  dear  bairn,  dinna  look  sae  wae.  I  told 
Richard  Scholey,  that  ye  couldna  be  his  wife,  for 
that  ye  had  plighted  your  troth  to  Norman  Riddle, 
and  that  I  would  never  ask  you  to  break  your  word ; 
and  the  base  loon  scofl'ed  at  me.  But  when  he  said, 
where  was  the  harm  o'  breaking  faith  with  a  poor 
shepherd  lad,  my  blood  got  up,  and  I  said  to  him, 
that  if  these  were  his  ways,  I  wouldna  let  you  be 
Ms  wife  for  a'  the  sheep  in  Ettrick ;  and  he  swore 
an  awfu'  oath,  that  if  ye  were  not  his  wife  by  the 
time  a  month  was  out,  that  he  would  roup  us  out 
o'  our  house,  and  make  beggars  o'  us  ;  and  I  told 
him,  that  I  would  rather  gang  through  the  country- 
side with  a  wallet  at  my  back,  than  gie  my  inno- 
cent bairn  to  such  a  dour  wicked  carle  ;  and  so  we 
parted  in  anger." 

"  Oh,  father  !"  said  Mary,  "  what  will  become 
of  me  !" 
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"  Keep  tip  your  heart,  Mary,"  answered  the 
shepherd,  "  and  dinna  fear  but  that  a  way  of  escape 
will  be  made  frae  the  net  of  the  fowler.  And  Nor- 
man, my  dear  son,  the  staff  o'  my  age,  dinna  look 
sae  distressed ;  for  I  tell  ye,  on  the  word  o*  an  ho- 
nest man,  that  I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  right 
hand  than  wrong  ye." 

"  I  believe  it,  I  believe  it,"  said  Norman,  eager- 
ly; "but  you  are  sorely  beset;  you  are  in  the 
power  of  Richard  Scholey,  and  he  is  a  man  who 
will  make  you  dearly  rue  the  day.  Therefore  look 
for  no  favour  at  his  hands.  Poor  and  helpless  as 
I  am,  there  is  little  that  I  can  do  to  show  my  gra- 
titude to  one  who  has  been  more  than  a  father  to 
me,  yet  I  think  there  is  one  way  left.  I  will  en- 
list, and  will  give  you  the  money  I  get  for  it ;  this, 
and  what  the  cow  may  bring,  will  pay  your  debt 
to  Richard  Scholey,  and  I  will  send  you  the  half 
of  my  pay,  and  when  my  time  is  out,  I  will  come 
back  and  marry  my  dear  Mary,  and  we'll  all  be 
happy  again,  and  live  and  die  among  the  hills  and 
braes." 

At  this  proposal  Mary  cast  a  reproachful  glance 
at  her  lover.—"  And  could  you  have  the  heart  to 
leave  us,  Norman  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  You  know  well,  Mary,"  he  replied,  in  deep 
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agitation,  "  that  I  would  rather  he  with  you  in  a 
shieling  on  the  bleakest  hill  of  Scotland,  than  live 
without  you  in  a  king's  palace  ;  but  there  is  no  way 
left  me  to  help  your  father  out  of  his  sore  distress, 
save  this." 

"  Ye  maunna  think  of  it,"  replied  Jeanie.  "  I 
can  never  forget  the  sore  heart  I  had  when  I  heard 
that  your  father  and  mother  were  both  shot  dead, 
and  would  it  no  be  ten  times  waur  if  you  were 
to  be  killed  in  some  bruilzie  ? — Na,  na,  Norman, 
lad,  we  canna  part  with  ye." 

"Ye  speak  truly,  wife,"  said  the  shepherd; 
**  and  for  you,  Norman,  I  charge  ye  to  think  nae 
mair  of  this.  I'll  no  have  your  young  blood  to  an- 
swer for.  We  have  aye  a  month  before  us  ;  and  if 
it  be  seen  to  be  for  our  good,  we  will  be  delivered 
from  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and  let  this  keep 
peace  and  comfort  in  your  hearts." 

5 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


I  ask  no  laurels  o'ei'  my  turf  to  wave ; 

But  when  the  sun  of  my  brief  day  be  set, 

I  would  not  so  all  softer  ties  out-brave, 

As  not  to  wish,  when  those  I  love  be  met. 

For  me  that  cheeks  be  wan,  and  eyes  with  sorrow  wet. 

-    Joanna  Baillik. 


"  What's  come  of  Mary  ?"  asked  Wattie,  as 
little  Davie  entered  his  hovel,  bringing  with  him 
a  pitcher  of  milk  and  some  pease  bannocks. 

*'  She  bid  me  say  she  canna  come  up  the  brae 
the  night,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  And  whatfor  no  ?"  said  the  old  man,  pettish- 
ly ;  "  is  she  wearied  o'  me  already?  what's  she 
doing?" 

"  She's  greeting,"  sobbed  Davie,  wiping  his 
eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket. 

"  Greeting  !"  exclaimed  Wattie,  looking  sharp- 
ly at  the  boy  ;  **  what  is  she  greeting  about  ?" 

VOL.  in.  F 
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"  She  (lidna  say,"  replied  Davie,  setting  down 
the  milk  and  bannocks,  and  preparing  to  make  a 
quick  retreat. 

"  Come  back  this  minute,'*  exclaimed  Wattie, 
catching  hold  of  his  plaid ;  "  you  shall  never  stir 
frae  this  spot,  laddie,  till  you  tell  me  what  is  vexing 
Mary." 

"  I'm  thinking  she*s  greeting  about  the  sheep." 
"  And  what  ails  the  sheep  ?" 
"  They're  a'  smoored  dead  among  the  snaw ; 
and  my  father  canna  pay  his  rent,  and  we're  a'  to 
be  rouped  out  o'  our  house  ;  and  we  hae  unco  few 
bannocks  now,  and  Mary  will  no  eat  ony  o'  them, 
but  keeps  them  a'  for  you,  and  me,  and  wee  Bes- 
sy ;  so  maybe  she's  greeting  for  hunger  forbye." 

At  this  intelligence  the  old  man  suddenly  let  go 
his  hold  of  the  boy,  and  tottering  to  a  chair,  he 
sunk  down,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
muttering  to  himself,  "  Sinner  that  I  am,  hae  I 
been  taking  the  very  bread  out  o'  their  mouths, 
and  them  never  to  let  on  that  the  cauld  blast  o' 
poverty  was  blawing  round  them  !  I'll  never  for- 
gie  mysell ;"  and  the  poor  old  man  rocked  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  his  chair,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief. 

<*  Dinna  greet,  Wattie,"  said  Davie,  as  he  saw 
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the  tears  trickling  through  his  long  bony  fingers, 
"  dinna  greet,  for  I'll  make  Mary  take  my  scone 
to  her  supper — Fm  no  hungry." 

The  old  man  looked  up,  and  laying  his  wither- 
ed hand  on  the  fair  head  of  the  boy,  he  said, 
"  Oh,  my  dear  bairn,  may  a  blessing  follow  you 
wherever  you  be,  and  may  ye  aye  be  keepit  in  the 
right  way,  which  is  better  than  to  wish  you  a  cart- 
load o'  silver  or  goold ;  but  gang  awa',  and  bid 
Mary  to  come  up  to  me  this  very  minute ;  say  that 
I'll  neither  hae  rest  nor  peace  till  I  see  her ;  haste 
ye,  laddie,  and  dinna  stand  there  glowering  at 
me/' 

"  But,  Wattie,"  said  little  Davie,  "  ye  maun 
first  let  me  help  ye  into  your  bed ;  you're  far  frae 
weel,  man;  you're  as  white  as  paper,  and  your 
head  is  wiggling  like  a  water- wagtail ;  take  a  drink 
o'  the  milk,  it  will  maybe  do  ye  good." 

"  Drink  the  milk!  I  would  rather  drink  as 
muckle  poison.  Gang  awa',  laddie,  and  bid  Mary 
come  up  this  minute,  if  she  wouldna  hae  my  death 
to  answer  for." 

"  I'll  no  stir  a  foot,"  said  Davie,  sturdily,  "  un- 
less you  gang  to  your  bed ;  you  canna  sit  on  your 
chair  for  very  cauld.  Hech-how,  man,  how  you're 
shaking  !  You'll  be  warmer  in  your  bed  ;"  and  Wat- 
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tie,  unable  longer  to  contest  the  point,  allowed  his 
little  friend  to  assist  him  into  bed,  who  then  hur- 
ried home,  and  bursting  into  the  cottage,  cried 
out,  "  Mary,  ye  maun  gang  awa'  up  to  auld  Wat- 
tie  ;  he's  gane  clean  gyte,  and  says  ye  hae  put  poi- 
son in  the  milk ;  and  nothing  will  serve  him  but 
that  ye  maun  gang  up  this  very  minute,  or,  he 
says,  ye'll  be  the  death  o*  him." 

In  his  eagerness  to  tell  his  wonderful  tale,  Davie 
did  not  observe  that  the  worthy  minister  of  their 
parish  was  seated  by  John  Torphichen's  bed, 
pouring  forth  the  words  of  comfort  and  consola- 
tion. 

*<  What  is  that  you  are  saying,  Davie  ?'*  he 
asked. 

When  Davie  repeated  his  assertion,  that  Wattie 
thought  he  was  poisoned,  and  that  he  was  lying 
in  his  bed  greeting,  John  said,  "  There's  some- 
thing mair  than  ordinary  about  this ;  gang  up, 
Mary,  and  see  what  ails  the  poor  auld  body." 

"I'll  gang  with  her,"  said  Jeanie ;  "  I  dinna  think 
she  should  gang  by  hersell,  when  Wattle's  in  that 
awfu'  state." 

"  Do  you  rather  stay  with  your  husband,  my 
good  dame,"  said  the  minister.  "  This  may  be  a 
case  which  requires  my  care ;  I  will  go  up  with 
Mary,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  his  c-omfort." 
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This  good  pastor  was  no  stranger  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  where  his  presence  never  failed  to 
give  joy  and  consolation.  As  he  entered  the  hovel 
of  the  old  man,  he  uncovered  his  head,  and  said, 
"  Peace  be  within  this  dwelling." 

**  Who  speaks  about  peace  ?"  exclaimed  Wattie, 
raising  himself  up.  "  What  peace  can  there  be  for 
one  who  has  devoured  the  substance  o'  the  poor, 
and  torn  the  bread  o'  life  out  o'  the  hands  o'  a 
starving  family  ?  Dinna  curse  me,  Mary — dinna 
curse  me.  If  I  had  kent  that  black  poverty  was 
your  portion,  I  would  have  lived  on  puddocks  and 
moudiewarts  before  I  would  hae  touched  a  bite  or 
a  soup  o'  the  meat  ye  can  spare  so  ill." 

"  Dinna  vex  yoursell  about  that,  Wattie,"  said 
Mary,  kindly ;  "  ye  were  as  welcome  as  flowers  in 
May — a*  that  ye  got  couldna  be  much  missed  ;  and 
as  lang  as  we  hae  a  scone  in  the  house,  ye'U  get 
a  share  of  it." 

"  Whatfor  did  ye  no  tell  me  o'  the  straits  ye 
were  in — what  made  ye  keep  it  like  grim  death 
frac  me?" 

"  What  was  the  use  of  telling  you  what  you 
couldna  help?— it  would  just  have  vexed  you,  with- 
out doing  us  any  good.  So,  Wattie,  say  nae  mair 
about  it,  but  take  aye  your  share  of  what  is  left  to 
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US ;  when  that  is  done,  there's  nae  fear  but  we'll 
get  mair,  some  way  or  other,  and  the  readier,  may- 
be, that  we*  ha  vena  grudged  a  portion  to  them  that 
were  ready  to  perish.  Who  knows,  Wattie,  but 
that  your  prayers  may  yet  bring  down  a  blessing 
on  our  waefu'  state  ?" 

"  May  it  be  sae — may  it  be  sae  !"  said  the  old 
man,  with  fervour ;  "  your  care  and  kindness  to 
the  auld  dying  beggar  will  no  gang  without  its  re- 
ward. Fm  dying,  Mary — I'm  dying.  Oh  !  come 
and  baud  my  head." 

Mary  sat  down  by  the  bed  and  supported  him 
in  her  arms,  and  the  worthy  minister  also  advan- 
cing, spoke  with  solemnity  of  his  approaching 
change. 

"  Bide  a  wee — bide  a  wee,"  exclaimed  Wattie, 
"  for  the  cry  o'  my  conscience  drowns  the  sound 
o'  your  words.  I  canna  think  yet  o'  prayer  nor 
death.  You  are  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  hearken 
to  the  words  of  a  dying  man.  I  take  ye  to  wit- 
ness, that  when  I  am  laid  in  the  mould,  that  Mary 
Torphichen  is  to  get  a'  my  gear.  —  Mary,"  he 
continued,  **  put  your  hand  in  mine,  and  promise 
to  take  it.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  free  to  leave 
it  to  anybody  I  like,  and  that  you'll  wrong  neither 
kith  nor  kin.     Will  you  take  it,  Mary — will  you 
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take  it  ?  Ye  have  the  best  right  to  it.  If  it  hadna 
been  for  you,  I  might  hae  died  my  lane,  with 
curses  in  my  mouth,  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
black  revenge  against  those  who  returned  me  evil 
for  good ;  but  you  and  your  righteous  folks  have 
brought  me  to  see  the  error  o'  my  ways.  Ye  hae 
put  oat  the  fire  o'  hell  which  burned  in  my  bosom, 
and  have  made  me  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  Nae  gear  can  pay  for  this,  but  it  will  light- 
en my  heart,  if  ye  will  promise,  for  my  sake,  to 
take  whatever  I  leave  behind  me." 

The  minister,  seeing  that  Mary  hesitated,  said, 
"  I  would  advise  you  to  humour  the  old  man,  as  I 
fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  draw  his  attention 
to  the  subjects  suited  to  his  awful  situation,  till 
you  have  consented  to  his  wishes." 

"  Weel,  Wattie,"  said  Mary,  while  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  *^  I'm  feared  you're  going  awa'  to 
your  lang  hame,  and  I  promise  to  do  as  you  bid 
me  ;  and  I'm  sure  I'll  never  read  in  your  Bible,  or 
look  at  the  auld  block  o'  wood  you're  sae  fond  o', 
without  thinking  of  you." 

"  May  a  blessing  gang  with  them  baith,"  repli- 
ed Wattie  ;  "  bring  me  the  Bible  out  of  the  aumry, 
that  I  may  gie  it  to  you  with  my  ain  hands.  Take 
it,  my  bairn  ;  and  if  ye  baud  it  fast  in  the  trials  o' 
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this  weary  world,  nae  fear  but  it  will  bring  ye  safe 
to  the  next.  Come  nearer  to  me  baith  o'  ye,  till 
I  tell  ye  my  sorrowfu'  tale.  Poor  and  mean  as  I 
seem,  my  een  first  opened  in  a  chamber  o*  dais, 
and  bonfires  for  miles  round  were  lighted  up  in 
honour  of  the  young  heir  of  an  ancient  line.  My 
father  died,  and  I  was  left  to  the  care  of  my  grand- 
father, a  stern  and  austere  man.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  fawning  sycophants,  who  gaped  for  his 
broad  lands,  and  who  never  ceased  their  endea- 
vours to  turn  his  heart  against  me.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  some  act  of  youthful  folly,  they  per- 
suaded him,  now  in  his  dotage,  to  disinherit  me, 
me  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  leave  the  woods  and  the 
holms,  which  had  been  ours  for  hundreds  of  years, 
to  wretches,  who  carried  not  a  drop  of  our  blood ; 
and  a  strange  race  stood  on  my  father's  hearth. 
I  cursed  them  all,  and  left  them ;  lonely  and  long 
were  mv  wanderings,  and  severe  was  my  toil  to  ga- 
ther riches,  to  buy  back  again  the  land  of  my  fa- 
thers, for  I  knew  that  the  inheritance  of  the  or- 
phan would  not  prosper  in  their  hands.  On  my 
return  to  my  country,  I  found  that  ruin  was  fast 
approaching  them ;  they  plied  the  axe  in  the  woods, 
where  I  had  wandered  in  my  happy  childhood,  till 
they  made  it  a  leafless  waste :  ay,  they  cut  down 
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the  very  chesnut  tree  that  grew  at  the  door  of  my 
father's  hall ;  and  that,"  he  continued,  pointing  to 
the  block  of  wood,  "  that  is  the  heart  of  it,  fit  em- 
blem of  its  master.  I  once  like  it  flourished  in 
all  the  pride  of  youth  and  strength ;  but  we  were 
both  alike  stripped  and  despoiled,  and  are  both  has- 
tening to  decay.  How  freshly  do  the  scenes  of  my 
early  life  rise  to  my  mind,  and  the  language  of  my 
youth  to  my  lips  !  Yet  I  feel  I  must  not  tarry.  Let 
me  tell  you  then,  dear  child,  what  yet  remains  to 
be  unfolded  respecting  this  old  block  of  wood. — 
What's  this?"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up  in  his 
bed—"  Death,  death,  death  !" 

He  tossed  his  arms  above  his  head,  fell  back,  and 
expired. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  : 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wings," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncroated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Burns. 

Many  were  the  tears  which  Mary  shed  for  the 
old  man,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  give 
him  that  which  is  so  much  valued  by  the  Scottish 
people,  a  decent  burial.  To  effect  this,  the  whole 
miserable  furniture  of  the  hovel  was  sold  to  the 
neighbouring  shepherds,  Mary  retaining  nothing 
but  the  Bible  and  the  block  of  wood,  which  she 
made  Norman  and  Davie  carry  to  her  father's  cot- 
tage ;  and  she  bound  up  her  fair  hair  with  a  black 
ribbon,  when  she  went  to  visit  the  new-made 
grave. 

But  her  lamentations  for  the  dead  were  effaced 
by  her  anguish  at  the  afflicted  state  of  her  family, 
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which  now  had  scarcely  nourisliment  to  support 
life.  Richard  Scholey  continued  immovable,  and 
the  day  was  fast  approaching,  which  would  see 
them  torn  from  their  dwelling,  or  her  his  bride. 

Mary  sat  at  the  cottage  window,  and  with  tear- 
ful eyes  watched  the  departing  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  had, sunk  behind  the  hill. 

Norman  sat  near  her,  preparing  his  fishing- 
tackle  for  the  next  day's  effort  to  procure  them 
food,  and  Jeanie  slowly  turned  her  wheel,  and  at 
intervals  cast  an  anxious  glance  towards  the  bed 
where  lay  her  sick  husband,  and  which  was  close 
to  the  window  near  which  Mary  had  placed  her- 
self. In  the  deep  silence  that  reigned,  Mary's 
quick  ear  caught  the  murmured  ejaculations  of  her 
father,  and  she  listened  to  the  breathings  of  his 
pious  spirit. 

**  Though  you  should  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
Thee,"  smote  on  her  heart. 

"  What  ails  ye,  Bessy,  my  lamb  ?"  asked  Jeanie, 
stopping  her  wheel. 

"  I'm  hungry,"  said  the  weeping  child. 

Mary  started  up,  and  snatching  the  little  girl  in 
her  arms,  bedewed  her  innocent  face  with  tears  and 
kisses. 

"  Dinna  greet,  Mary,"  said  the  child,  wiping 
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Mary's  face  with  her  little  apron,  "  dinna  greet, 
and  ril  no  say  I'm  hungry  again  ;  I  ken  ye  would- 
na  let  me  die  o'  hunger  if  you  could  help  it." 

"  Oh,  Mary !"  exclaimed  Jeanie,  wringing  her 
hands. 

"  Mother,"  said  Mary,  hecoming  deadly  pale, 
**  what  is  it  you  would  have  me  do?  Can  ye  hid 
me  forswear  mysell,  and  hreak  Norman's  heart  ?" 

"  Mary,"  said  her  mother,  while  large  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheek,  "  I  hae  nursed  Norman  at 
my  bosom,  and  he  is  as  near  my  heart  as  the  dear- 
est bairn  amang  ye ;  and  I  would  gang  to  my  grave 
rather  than  darken  his  young  days  wi'  grief;  but 
how  can  I  bear  to  see  my  husband  and  my  bairns 
dying  before  my  very  een,  when  I  ken  they  could 
be  saved  by  a  word  o'  your  mouth,  if  you  could 
but  bring  yoursell  to  do  what  is  right,  though  weel 
do  I  ken  it  maun  be  a  sair  struggle  ?" 

"  Mother,"  replied  Mary,  "  if  I  could  but  settle 
in  my  mind,  what  was  right,  I  think  I  would  no 
be  slow  to  do  it." 

"  Can  ye  hae  ony  doubt  o'  that,"  replied  Jeanie, 
"  when  ye  ken  ye  hae  only  to  say  that  ye  will 
marry  Richard  Scholey,  to  bring  back  life  to  the 
eye,  and  red  to  the  cheek  ?" 

"  Ay,  but,  mother,  1  canua  get  it  out  of  my 
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mind,  that  it  would  be  a  black  sin  to  break  my 
plight ;  and  how  can  I  gang  and  be  a  wife  to  an- 
other man,  when  my  heart  is  in  Norman's  bosom  ? 
I  canna  do  it,  mother,  I  canna  do  it.'* 

"  Do  ye  think,  Mary,  that  it's  a  light  sin  to  let 
your  father  die  for  want,  when  it's  in  your  power 
to  help  it  ?  Ye  ken  as  weel  as  I  do,  that  Richard 
Scholey  has  said,  that  if  ye  will  marry  him,  he 
will  forgie  us  a'  the  debt,  and  stock  our  farm  ower 
again.  But  He  who  is  abune  kens  I  wouldna  sae 
sairly  try  your  young  heart  for  love  o'  this  world's 
gear ;  for  if  we  had  but  bread  to  eat,  I  would  rather 
see  ye  Norman  Riddle's  wife  than  a  prince's  bride. 
But  what  can  we  do  ?  Richard  Scholey  has  got  us 
into  his  net,  and  our  case  seems  past  help." 

"  But  he  is  a  bad  man,  mother ;  my  heart  rises 
against  him ;  how  can  Ipay  the  duty  and  affection  of 
a  wife  to  one  who  has  bought  me  like  a  slave  ?  If 
Richard  Scholey  was  a  good  man,  and  if  time  was 
given  me  to  forget  my  ain  Norman,  I  would  pro- 
mise to  marry  him,  though  it  should  be  my  death  ; 
but  the  man  who  is  seeking  me  to  be  his  bride  has 
a  heart  as  hard  as  a  whinstane,  and  so  that  he  gains 
his  ends,  he  wouldna  care  if  ye  were  a'  drowned 
in  the  burn.  I  couldna  make  a  good  wife  to  such 
a  man;    and  I  am  sure  father  and  mother  both 
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would  rather  lay  me  in  the  kirkyard  than  drive  on 
this  marriage,  if  they  could  but  ken  how  my  heart 
turns  against  it.  Oh,  dear  mother,  blythely  would 
I  lay  down  my  life  for  you,  but  dinna,  oh,  dinna 
ask  me  to  forswear  mysell  before  God  and  man  !" 

At  this  moment  Norman,  who  had  listened  with 
intense  anxiety,  hastily  advanced,  and  throwing 
his  arms  round  Mary,  he  kissed  off  her  tears,  with 
which  his  own  mingled,  and  she  rested  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  buried  her  face  in  his  plaid, 
almost  with  the  wish  that  her  eyes  might  never 
again  behold  the  light  of  day. 

"  Mother,"  said  Norman,  struggling  to  sup- 
press his  emotion,  "  I  can  never  reward  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me ;  but  the  time  has  come 
when  I  can  give  you  a  proof  of  the  depth  of  my  af- 
fection and  gratitude,  and  I  will  do  it,  though  it 
should  cost  me  my  life.  Here  is  your  Mary  lying 
in  my  arms,  lying  there  for  the  last  time.  You 
gave  her  to  me,  and  I  would  not  part  with  her  for 
a  kingdom.  But  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  in  such 
woe  and  poortith,  when  I  can  help  it.  I  give  her 
back  her  troth,  and  she  is  free  to  be  the  bride  of  a 
richer  man  than  Norman  Riddle.  But,  mother,  I 
charge  ye  not  to  give  her  to  Richard  Scholey,  and 
dinna  think  that  I  speak  ill  of  him  because  he 
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wants  to  take  my  Mary  frae  me,  for  he  is  a  bad  and 
a  wicked  man ;  and  if  Mary  were  to  be  his  wife, 
you  would  soon  see  her  laid  in  her  grave.  But 
there's  Mark  Ogilvie,  the  young  farmer,  of  Leny- 
burn,  he  worships  the  very  ground  that  Mary 
treads  on,  and  he  has  only  been  hindered  from 
seeking  her  for  his  wife,  from  knowing  that  she 
had  plighted  her  troth  to  me.  Now,  mother,  he  is 
a  good  man,  and  he  will  make  a  kind  husband  to 
Mary,  and  Til  go  to  him  this  very  night,  and  tell 
him  a*  the  truth,  and  that  Mary  and  me  hae  part- 
ed for  ever  ;  and  that  I  will  gang  ower  the  seas  as 
a  soldier,  and  never  see  her  mair.  Oh !  Mary — my 
ain  Mary,  how  shall  I  ever  bear  to  think  of  you  as 
the  wife  of  another  !" 

"  Wife,  bairns,"  said  the  shepherd,  in  a  faint 
voice,  *'  come  near  me.  Jeanie  Torphichen,  I 
have  heard  a'  that  ye  have  said,  and  I  charge  ye, 
on  my  blessing,  to  gie  ower  tempting  Mary  to 
commit  a  great  sin  for  our  sakes.  We  are  bidden 
no  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  and  would  it 
no  be  evil  to  gie  this  innocent  lamb  to  ane  who 
would  guide  us  as  Richard  Scholey  has  done  ? 
Let  me  hear  nae  mair  o'  this ;  and  as  to  you,  Nor- 
man, my  son,  naething  but  death  shall  part  us  in 
this  world.    You  and  Mary  are  far  ower  strongly 
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hefted  in  ane  another's  hearts  to  be  happy  if  you 
were  sinclered.  In  weal  or  in  woe,  ye  shall  take  your 
part  with  us.  Now,  my  bairns,  I  ken  that  our  cow 
and  the  plenishing  o'  our  house  will  clear  our 
debts  to  Richard  Scholey,  and  we  will  leave  a'  our 
gear  to  him  to  do  what  he  likes  with  it;  and  we 
will  awa*  to  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie,  and  seek  out 
Willie  Armstrong,  and  he'll  gie  us  a  bit  bield  to 
put  our  heads  in,  and  we'll  a'  work  for  him  day 
and  night,  and  we'll  get  ower  this  sore  trial,  if 
we  dinna  be  weary  and  faint  by  the  way.  Now, 
Norman,  you'll  gang  awa'  across  the  moor  to  An- 
drew Fleming,  and  see  if  he  will  lend  us  his  cart 
for  twa  or  three  days.  Tell  him  what  it's  for,  and 
I  think  he'll  no  refuse  his  auld  neighbour." 

The  generosity  and  kindness  of  her  father  smote 
Mary's  heart,  and  she  secretly  accused  herself  of 
the  most  unnatural  coldness  and  selfishness  in  he- 
sitating for  a  moment  to  sacrifice  herself  to  save 
her  father  and  mother  from  being  driven  from 
their  home,  and  thrown  on  strangers  for  support. 
She  tore  herself  from  Norman's  arms,  and  bend- 
ing over  her  father,  she  bedewed  his  white  locks 
with  her  tears. 

"  Oh,  father,  how  can  I  bear  to  see  you  asking 
for  help,  and  may  be  coming  on  the  parish  ?  it 
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caniia  be,  it  canna  be ;  and  dlnna  think  sae  hardly 
of  your  ain  Mary,  as  to  believe  that  she  would 
scruple  to  do  what  would  drive  poortith  frae  your 
hearth,  if  she  could  have  made  it  clear  to  her  con- 
science that  there  was  not  sin  in  the  means ;  if  I 
kent  what  was  the  right  road,  I  would  walk  in  it; 
but  I'll  gang  and  ask  for  light  and  counsel  to  guide 
me  in  this  sore  strait." 

"  My  bairn,"  said  the  shepherd,  taking  her  in 
his  arms,  "my  dear  good  bairn,  dinna let  go  your 
faith  and  trust ;  and  aye  mind  that  He  that  clothes 
the  lilies  o'  the  field,  and  feeds  the  young  ravens, 
will  no  forget  us,  if  we  dinna  forget  Him." 

In  a  state  of  the  deepest  grief,  Mary  burst  from 
him,  and  running  into  the  spence,  she  knelt  down 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  was  broken  only  by  her  tears 
and  sobs. 

"  Wife,"  said  John  Torphichen,  "  take  comfort ; 
ft*s  a  sair  trial  to  me  to  see  the  tears  happing  ower 
your  auld  cheeks.  Rise,  my  woman,  and  make 
ready  the  last  meal  that  we  maybe  will  ever  eat 
in  this  auld  biggin,  where  we  hae  seen  sae  mony 
happy  days." 

Thus  admonished,  Jeanie  dried  her  eyes,  and 
set  about  preparing  their  frugal  supper  of  oatmeal 
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porridge.  The  lire  glimmered  faintly,  the  peat- 
stack  had  been  consumed,  and  the  good  dame 
looked  in  vain  for  some  fuel  with  which  to  dress 
their  food. 

In  this  dilemma,  John  desired  her  to  take  a  part 
of  the  old  block  of  wood ;  saying,  "  We  have 
nae  means  o'  taking  it  with  us,  for  Andrew  Fle- 
ming's auld  horse  will  hae  enough  to  do  to  draw 
oursells,  far  less  the  cut  o'  a  tree.  Norman,  take 
the  axe  and  break  oif  a  piece  to  light  the  fire ;  for 
I  canna  thole  that  the  bairns,  poor  things,  should 
gang  to  their  beds  without  their  supper." 

Norman  obeyed,  and  at  the  first  stroke,  the  wood 
returned  a  strange  sound  ;  he  struck  a  second  time, 
the  wood  flew  in  pieces,  and  from  its  hollowed  re- 
cess, there  fell  a  stream  of  gold  coin,  which  rolled 
over  the  earthen  floor.  At  the  cry  which  burst 
from  his  lips,  Mary  rushed  into  the  room,  and  was 
received  in  his  arms ;  an  instant  sufiiced  to  show, 
that  from  the  depths  of  misery,  they  were  raised 
to  a  state  of  unspeakable  happiness. 

Norman  carried  her  to  her  father,  and  knelt 
with  her  by  the  bed  of  the  good  shepherd,  who 
laid  his  hands  on  their  heads,  and  blessed  them. 

"  And,  oh,  my  bairns,"  continued  the  shepherd, 
"  let  this  lesson  be  aye  engraven  on  your  hearts, 
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that  in  the  mirkest  hour  o'  adversity,  there  is  Ane 
ahune  watching  ower  us,  and  that  when  we  hae 
brought  oursells  to  say,  His  will  he  done,  he  gives 
us  cause  to  cry.  His  name  be  praised."* 


*  Incredible  as  this  catastrophe  may  appear,  yet  a  similar  event 
really  took  place  in  the  parish  of  Strathblane,  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
is  narrated  as  follows  in  Forsyth's  Beauties  of  Scotland  : — 

"  In  the  parish  of  Strathblane,  Stirlingshire,  a  singular  story  is  told 
of  a  log  of  wood.  About  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  remembered  to  have 
served  as  a  prop  to  the  end  of  a  bench  in  a  schoolhouse  near  the 
church.  Afterwards  it  was  used  as  a  plaything  by  children,  who 
amused  themselves  with  carrying  it  to  the  top  of  a  declivity,  whence 
it  rolled  to  the  bottom.  It  then  lay  many  years  on  the  wall  of  the 
church-yard.  At  last  it  was  appropriated  by  an  old  woman,  a  pau* 
per,  who  lived  in  a  hut  by  herself.  After  her  death,  one  of  her 
neighbours  was  employed  to  wash  the  clothes  that  were  found  in  her 
house.  As  fuel  was  scarce,  the  log  was  laid  upon  the  fire  to  heat 
the  water  requisite  for  the  operation.  As  the  log  did  not  readily 
kindle,  the  washerwoman  took  it  from  the  fire  and  proceeded  to 
cleave  it  with  a  hatchet,  when,  lo,  at  the  first  stroke,  the  log  burst 
asunder,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  money.  This  happened 
about  the  year  1792.  The  coins  consisted  of  various  iialf-crowns 
and  shillings  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  the  First  of  England,  and 
Charles  the  First.  A  few  gold  coins  were  also  found.  The  value 
of  the  whole  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  401.  sterling.  The  log 
was  about  a  foot-and-a-half  square.  It  had  been  excavated  through 
a  small  triangular  opening  cut  in  one  of  its  sides.  After  the  trea- 
sure had  been  deposited,  the  hole  had  been  neatly  closed  up  with  a 
piece  of  wood  fitted  with  wooden  pegs.** 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Your  parents  have  watched  over  your  helpless  infancy,  and  con- 
ducted you  with  many  a  pan^,  to  an  age  at  which  your  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  manly  improvement.  Their  solicitude  still  continues,  and  no 
trouble  nor  expense  is  spared  in  giving  you  all  the  instructions  and 
accomplishments  Avhich  may  enable  you  to  act  yovu*  part  in  life  as  a 
man  of  polished  sense  and  confirmed  virtue.  You  have  then  already 
contracted  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  them.  You  can  pay  it  by  no  other 
method,  than  by  using  properly  the  advantages  which  their  goodness 

has  afforded  you. 

Address  to  a  young  Student. 


On  a  fine  morning  in  the  beginning  of  the  charm- 
ing month  of  August,  Widow  Gourlay,  dressed  in 
her  neat  black  gown,  nicely  crimped  cap,  and 
white  apron,  was  seen  standing  at  her  own  door, 
in  the  ancient  town  of  St  Andrews,  and  looking 
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anxiously  up  the  street,  as  if  expecting  some  one. 
This  worthy  personage  maintained  herself  by  ac- 
commodating with  board  and  lodging  the  young 
students  who  flocked  to  this  celebrated  seat  of 
learning ;  and  happy  were  those  who  experienced 
her  motherly  care.  Mrs  Gourlay*s  friends  affirm- 
ed her  to  be  a  blithe,  merry,  kind-hearted  woman ; 
while  her  eiiemies,,for  even  the  worthy  Mi-s  Gour- 
lay  did  not  escape  the  tongues  of  the  censorious, 
insisted  that  she  had  an  everlasting  prattle,  and 
that  she  was  much  too  indulgent  to  the  young  men 
who  resided  under  her  hospitable  roof,  and  who, 
as  her  neighbour  and  rival,  Mrs  Scrimpit,  decla- 
red, just  Itved  at  hack  and  manger,  and  actually 
got  as  much  food  as  they  could  possibly  consume ; 
a  proceeding  of  which  Mrs  Scrimpit  by  no  means 
approved,  it  being,  as  she  asserted,  "  weel  kent 
that  growing  laddies  would  eat  one  out  of  house 
and  home  if  they  had  their  will.'*  The  fidgetty 
impatience  of  the  widow  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Mrs  Scrimpit,  who,  curious  to  know 
the  cause,  hastened  out  into  the  street,  and  quick- 
ly addressed  her  good  humoured  neighbour. 

^■'  Good  day  to  you,  Mrs  Gourlay,"  said  Mrs 
Scrimpit,  "  there's  fine  weather  for  the  harvest. 
Are  you  expecting  anybody?" 
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"  Deed  am  I,  neighbour,"  replied  Dame  Gour- 
lay;  "  Fm  looking  every  minute  for  a  nephew  of 
worthy  Mr  Dalrymple,  young  Mr  Bethune,  who 
is  to  be  here  all  winter  to  attend  the  classes  ;  and 
he  is  to  lodge  with  me.  I'm  right  weel  pleased 
that  I  ken  something  about  him,  for  I  have  whiles 
had  deil's  buckles  to  deal  with,  that  were  amaist 
like  to  fling  the  house  out  at  the  windows." 

"  Young  Mr  Bethune  !"  rejoined  Mrs  Scrimpit ; 
"  weel  do  I  mind  his  mother,  there  was  not  a  bon- 
nier lady  ia  the  whole  country-side.  But  what 
brings  him  here  so  long  before  the  classes  take 
up  ?" 

"  It  seems,"^  replied  Mrs  Gourlay,  "  that  Mr 
Dalrymple,  honest  man,  wants  him  to  stay  a  while 
at  Dungary  before  he  begins  to  his  books,  so  he 
will  be  very  little  with  me  till  the  Professors  are 
ready  to  take  him  in  hand;  but  he's  to  leave  a' 
his  books,  and  maist  of  his  baggage  here,  and  no 
doubt  he'll  be  going  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween this  and  Dungary,  till  he  comes  to  me  for 
good." 

"  And  I  suppose  his  lodgings  will  be  running 
on  a'  the  time,"  said  Mrs  Scrimpit;  "  my  word, 
but  some  folk  hac  mair  than  their  ain  share  o* 
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luck ;  I  wish  some  of  it  would  come  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street.*' 

"  There's  no  fear,  neighbour,"  responded  Mrs 
Gourlay,  "  but  your  house  will  be  filled  before 
October  is  out,  for  I  hear  that  the  toun  is  to  be 
cramfu'  this  winter.'* 

"  O,  maybe  the  young  gentlemen  will  come 
to  me  when  you  are  served,  and  they  will  readily 
find  themselves  as  comfortable  in  my  house  as 
yours,  though  I  dinna  make  such  a  fraize  about 
them,"  said  Mrs  Scrimpit,  as  she  walked  into  her 
house  and  shut  the  door. 

At  this  moment  Peter  Blebo,  Mrs  Dalrymple's 
old  and  faithful  servant,  came  trotting  up  the 
street,  on  a  little,  rough,  shaggy  pony,  and  leading 
a  handsome  grey  mare. 

"  Come  awa',  Mr  Peter,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay ; 
"  I'm  aye  glad  to  see  you ;  how  are  a'  the  family 
at  Dungary  ?" 

"  Deed  they're  no  that  ill,"  replied  Peter.  "  Safe 
us,  but  this  is  a  warm  day." 

"  Come  in  by  and  rest  yoursell,  and  take  a 
glass  out  o'  my  bottle,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay. 

"  I  would  be  daft  to  refuse  so  gude  an  offer," 
responded  Peter,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  nice- 
ly-sanded kitclien,  after  having   committed   the 
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nags  to  the  care  of  little  Jenny,  Mrs  Gourlay's  ac- 
tive handmaiden.  "  The  young  gentleman  will 
no  be  come  yet  ?" 

"  No  yet,"  replied  the  good  dame  ;  "  but  we  are 
looking  for  the  coach  momently,  so  just  sit  down 
and  rest  yoursell." 

"  I  canna  do  that,"  responded  Peter,  "  for  I 
hae  to  get  currants  and  pepper  for  the  cook ;  and 
Annie  wants  brushes  and  a  bottle  o'  blacking ;  and 
Miss  Penelope  bid  me  be  sure  to  bring  her  three 
yards  o'  blue  ribbon  ;  Miss  Betsy  wants  needles, 
and  I  have  to  call  on  Mrs  Doublehem  for  some- 
thing for  Miss  Maddie.  I  wish  I  may  get  them 
a'  gathered,  and  be  back  again  before  the  coach 
comes  in.  I've  little  enough  time,  Tm  thinking, 
so  ril  awa'  about  my  errands." 

Peter  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes,  when 
the  coach  was  heard  rattling  down  the  almost  de- 
serted street.  It  stopped  at  Mrs  Gourlay's  door, 
the  step  was  let  down,  and  a  merry  good-looking 
youth  sprung  out,  who  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  good  dame. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  she  began,  "  that  you  will  like 
the  place ;  everything  in  my  power  will  be  done 
to  make  you  comfortable." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least,  my  good  dame," 
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replied  Bethune ;  "  But  where  are  all  the  people? 
I  have  not  seen  above  half-a-dozen  since  I  enter- 
ed the  town." 

"  Wait,  sir,  till  the  classes  take  up,"  replied 
Mrs  Gourlay,  "  and  then  you  will  sec  rowth  o' 
folks  in  the  streets.  They  say  that  Dr  Drumly 
will  hae  a  fu'  class  this  year.  I  might  hae  let  my 
lodgings  ten  times  over,  but  it's  no  every  one  I 
like  to  take  in  ;  I  must  ken  something  about  them 
first ;  nane  o'  your  harum-scarum  deil's  buckies  for 
me.  But  just  step  into  the  parlour,  sir,  and  I'll  see 
a'  your  trunks  put  into  your  room ;  and  Peter 
Blebo,  Mr  Dalrymple's  man,  will  soon  be  here  to 
take  yau  down  to  Dungary." 

"  All  very  good,"  replied  the  youth ;  "  but  I 
must  first  unpack  some  of  my  clothes  to  take  with 
me." 

*'  Step  this  way,  then,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay, 
ushering  him  into  a  neat  and  comfortable  bed- 
chamber,  whose  windows  looked  out  upon  the  sea, 
which  rolled  its  waves  into  the  bay,  and  broke  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  old  castle. 

"  What  a  magnificent  scene  !"  exclaimed  Bpth= 
une,  as  he  gazed  around  him. 

"  Ye  may  say  that,"  responded  Mrs  Gourlay; 
"  I  dare  say  there's  no  the  like  within  the  bounds 
of  Scotland." 
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Here  MrsGourlay's  oration  on  the  beauties  of  St 
Andrews,  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  Jenny, 
who  came  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Peter  Blebo, 
and  that  he  waited  to  conduct  the  young  gentle- 
man to  Dungary.  Bethune  quickly  descended; 
but  when  he  saw  his  grotesque-looking  attendant 
he  laughed  outright,  taking  care,  however,  to  let 
Peter  understand  that  his  mirth  was  occasioned 
by  the  strange  appearance  of  Dumpy,  which,  he 
said,  was  the  oddest  punch  of  a  beast  he  had  ever 
«een. 

"  Weel,  sir,"  said  Peter,  "  like  other  things, 
the  outside  is  the  warst  o'  him.  Nae  doubt  he  is 
very  toosie,  and  unco  unsnod,  as  a  body  may  say, 
but  he  is  agude  beast  for  a*  that ; — but  will  ye  please 
to  mount  the  mar€,  sir,  for  my  master  will  be 
wearying  for  us." 

Bethune  vaulted  into  the  saddle ;  and  with  a 
heart,  light  and  careless  as  the  possession  of  youth, 
health,  and  a  generous  mind  could  mak€  it,  he 
steered,  by  Peter's  directions,  to  Dungary,  which 
^e  soon  reached  in  safety,  and  where  he  met  with 
the  kindest  reception  from  his  uncle,  who  was 
watching  before  the  house  for  his  arrival. 

"  Welcome  to  Dungary,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr 
Dalrymple  ;  "  why,  'tis  a  very  long  while  indeetl, 
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since  you  and  I  met ;  you  were  then  little  more 
than  the  height  of  the  tahle.  I  rejoice  to  see  the 
son  of  my  dear  sister  beneath  my  roof.  But  come, 
follow  me  up  stairs ;  I  must  make  you  acquainted 
with  your  cousins.  Why, — Pennie,  Bessie,  Maddie, 
— where  are  you  all  ? — Oh,  here  are  two  of  my 
daughters,"  he  continued,  as  Penelope  and  Eliza- 
beth entered  the  room ;  "  come,  girls,  give  your 
cousin  a  hearty  welcome  to  Dungary." 

Penelope,  a  dark-haired,  pretty- looking  girl, 
welcomed  her  cousin  with  gentle  kindness ;  while 
Elizabeth,  whose  animated  hazel  eyes,  and  beauti- 
ful teeth,  procured  indulgence  for  her  little  turned- 
up  nose,  gave  him  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand. 

"  You  are  like  your  mother,  my  dear  Tom,'* 
said  Mr  Dalrymple,  kindly,  "  and  I  love  you  all 
the  better  for  the  resemblance ;  she  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent woman,  and  I  trust  that  neither  you  nor 
your  brothers  will  ever  forget  the  duty  which  you 
owe  her.  Since  your  father's  death,  Tom,  she  has 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  her  family ;  and  I  trust 
her  cares  will  be  rewarded,  by  seeing  you  all  be- 
come good  men,  and  live  so  as  to  reflect  honour 
on  your  father's  name." 

At  this  mention  of  his  mother,  whom  Tom  loved 
with  the  deepest  tenderness,  his  lip  quivered,  and 
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he  hastened  to  the  window,  under  pretence  of  ad- 
miring the  view.  Elizabeth  rung  for  refreshments, 
and  our  young  student,  having  overcome  his  emo- 
tion, again  joined  the  circle,  drew  his  chair  beside 
them  at  table,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  laughed 
and  talked  himself  into  all  their  hearts. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  that  you 
will  not  see  your  aunt,  Mrs  Russel,  till  dinner- 
time, as  she  is  making  some  visits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— But  where  is  Maddie  ?"  continued  he, 
turning  to  Elizabeth. 

"  I  rather  think  she  is  in  the  garden,  at  least  I 
saw  her  scamper  off  in  that  direction,  to  escape 
some  puzzling  task  which  Mrs  Russel  had  imposed 
on  her  for  tearing  her  frock  on  the  hedge  while 
putting  into  the  nest  a  young  linnet  that  had 
fallen  out." 

"  We  shall  have  no  tasks  to-day,"  said  Mr  Dal- 
rymple; "  Tom's  arrival  shall  give  Maddie  a 
holiday.  My  sister,  without  doubt,  means  well ; 
but  she  is  sometimes  rather  hard  on  the  poor  child. 
Come  away,  Tom,  and  I  will  show  you  my  gar- 
den ;  perhaps  we  shall  find  the  runaway  there." 

Mr  Dalrymple,  Elizabeth,  and  Tom,  proceeded 
to  the  garden. 
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"  Madeline,  I  say,  Madeline !  where  are  you  ?" 
exclaimed  Elizabeth.     No  answer. 

"  Maddie,  Maddie  !"  shouted  Mr  Dalrymple. 
"  What  the  mischief  was  that?"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  received  a  pretty  smart  blow  from  a  large  apple, 
while  Elizabeth  was  saluted  in  the  same  manner. 
A  joyous  Jaugh  followed  this  exploit ;  and  Tom, 
looking  up  at  an  apple  tree  close  to  which  the  party 
were  standing,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Madeline's 
blooming  countenance.  Her  little  green  silk  cot- 
tage bonnet,  had  been  jerked  off  h«r  head  by  a 
branch  of  the  tree,  and  now  lay  like  a  hood  on  her 
shoulder.  From  amidst  the  clustering  ringlets  of 
Iier  fair  hair,  gleamed  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes, 
which  no  sooner  encountered  the  glance  of  her 
cousin,  than,  blushing  deeply,  she  pulled  her  bon- 
net over  her  face,  and  tried  to  hide  herself  among 
the  branches. 

"  Maddie,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  come  down^ 
you  giddy  girl ;  here  is  your  cousin  looking  quite 
astonished  at  your  pranks." 

Madeline  made  no  reply  ;  and  Mr  Dalrymple, 
detecting  the  little  foot  which  rested  on  one  of  the 
branches,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  lifted  her 
down  to  the  ground. 

Madeline  had  only  seen  her  father  and  Eliza- 

12 
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betli  when  she  began  so  unceremoniously  to  pelt 
them  with  the  apples ;  she  was,  therefore,  so  much 
disconcerted,  when  she  found  her  stranger  cousin 
was  a  witness  to  her  frolic,  that  she  slid  behind  her 
father,  preserved  a  profound  silence,  and  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  as  she  accompanied  the 
trio  round  the  garden. 

Gradually,  however,  Tom's  merry  sallies  pro- 
duced a  half  smile,  then  a  downright  laugh ;  and 
after  stealing  a  glance  at  his  good-humoured,  open 
countenance,  she  recovered  her  gaiety ;  and  after 
making  the  tour  of  the  grounds,  the  party  return- 
ed to  the  house,  mutually  pleased  with  each  other. 
On  entering  the  drawing-room,  they  found  Pe- 
ter there,  giving  Penelope  an  account  of  the  va- 
rious commissions  with  which  he  had  been  intrust- 
ed. 

"  Peter,"  said  Madeline,  "  where  is  the  skele- 
ton wire  I  bid  you  buy  for  me  ?" 

"  'Deed,  Miss  Madeline,"  replied  Peter,  "there's 
no  such  a  thing  to  be  got  in  the  whole  town  o' 
St  Andrews." 

"  What  nonsense  is  that  you  are  speaking,  Peter; 
n^ne  to  be  got, — why,  there's  scarcely  a  little 
shop  without  it.  Did  you  ask  for  it  at  Mrs  Double- 
hem's  ?" 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  *Deed  did  I,"  responded  Peter ;  "  and  she 
and  her  misses  glowered  at  me  as  if  I  had  heen 
asking  for  midge's  marrow ;  and  they  said  I  would 
readily  get  what  I  wanted  at  Dr  Scalpskull's ;  but 
I  said  I  was  positive  certain  that  you  bid  me  get 
it  there ;  so  then  Mrs  Doublehem  said,  it  maun 
be  some  new  fashion  that  you  wanted,  and  that 
she  wouldna  get  her  things  frae  Embro  till  the 
next  week.'* 

"  This  is  most  unaccountable,"  said  Madeline ; 
"  I  am  sure,  Peter,  you  have  made  some  mis- 
take." 

"  Deil  a  bit,"  answered  Peter,  waxing  warm ; 
'*  for  I  just  said,  as  plain  as  I  could  speak, — Mrs 
Doublehem,  hae  you  ony  atomies  here  ?" 

On  hearing  this,  Madeline  laughed  outright, 
and  even  Mr  Dalrymple  could  not  restrain  a 
smile. 

"  Surely,  Peter,"  said  Madeline,  as  soon  as  she 
eould  compose  herself,  "  you  must  recollect  that 
I  said  skeleton,  not  atomy." 

"And  Where's  the  differ.  Miss  Madeline?"  retort- 
ed Peter ;  "  every  bairn  kens  that  atomy  is  just  the 
Scotch  for  skeleton ;  and  I  dare  say  Madam  Double- 
hem kent  brawly  what  I  was  wanting,  though  she 
wouldna  let  on  she  could  speak  ony  thing  but  Eng- 
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llsb.  But  dinna  vex  yourself,  Miss  Madeline,  for 
you'll  no  want  the  bit  thing,  though  I  should  gang 
to  St  Andrews  the  morn  for  it." 

Peter  then  decamped,  and  the  young  people 
having  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  blunder, 
the  party  separated  to  dress  for  dinner ;  and  while 
they  are  thus  employed,  we  shall  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  family  in  which  our  young  student 
now  found  himself  domesticated. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


"  Happy  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
In  his  own  ground. 

Bless 'd,  who  can  unconcern'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away  ; 
In  liealth  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night,  study  and  ease 

Together  mixed ;  sweet  recreation  ; 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please ; 
With  meditation." 


The  name  of  Dalrymple  of  Dungary  was  to  be 
seen  in  most  of  the  old  charters  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Fife ;  and  it  is 
even  stated  to  have  a  place  in  Ragman's  Roll. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  estate 
of  Dungary  had  descended  unimpaired  through  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  to  its  present  possessor. 
Some  of  these  had  been  extravagant  spendthrifts, 
and  then  their  contemporary  lairds  shook  their 
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heads,  and  declared  it  to  be  fortunate  for  their  suc- 
cessors that  the  property  was  strictly  entailed. 
The  next  heir  was  an  excellent  and  amiable  man, 
who  enjoyed  the  property  only  a  few  years,  and 
when  he  died,  left  a  very  large  family,  totally  de- 
pendent on  an  avaricious  and  selfish  elder  brother. 
Then  the  evil  of  entails  was  declaimed  against  by 
all  the  junior  branches  of  every  family  in  which 
that  enormity  existed ;  but  without  stopping  to  ba- 
lance the  good  and  evil  of  a  system  which  has  hap- 
pily been  so  much  modified,  we  shall  proceed  with 
our  story. 

As  Mr  Dalrymple  had  no  son,  and  as  at  his  death 
the  estate  of  Dungary  would  go  to  a  distant  relation 
whom  the  family  had  never  seen,  this  good  father  re- 
stricted himself  to  aportionof  his  income,  moderate, 
indeed,  but  quite  sufficient  for  every  comfort,  al- 
lowing the  remainder  to  accumulate  for  his  daugh- 
ters, as  he  had  no  other  means  of  giving  them  in- 
dependence ;  for  being  debarred  from  cutting  down 
any  of  the  wood  on  the  estate,  he  could  not  fol- 
low the  example  of  a  neighbouring  laird,  who, 
upon  being  asked  how  he  contrived  to  get  all  his 
daughters  married,  said,  he  "  reishled  them  aff^  wi* 
rungs,"  which,  for  the  edification  of  our  Southron 
readers,  we  may  state  to  mean,  that  he  portioned 
them  from  the  woods  on  bis  estate. 
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Mr  Dalrymple  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
wife  soon  after  Madeline's  birth,  who  was  thus 
thrown  on  the  affection  of  her  father  and  sisters. 
Soon  after  this  melancholy  event,  Mrs  Russell,  the 
sister  of  Mr  Dalrymple,  offered  her  assistance  in 
superintending  the  education  of  her  nieces,  and  in 
managing  the  establishment  at  Dungary,  till  they 
were  old  enough  to  act  for  themselves.  This  offer 
was  accepted  ;  and  Madam  Russell,  as  honest 
Peter  usually  called  her,  was  duly  installed  in  her 
new  dignity. 

Time  and  religion  gradually  softened  Mr  Dal- 
rymple's  grief.  His  various  duties  as  a  father,  a 
landlord,  and  a  neighbour,  called  for  his  attention, 
and  forced  him  to  salutary  exertion,  and  the  ca- 
resses of  the  little  Madeline  completed  his  restora- 
tion to  comparative  happiness.  His  daughters  were 
all  kind,  and  attentive  to  his  comfort ;  but  it  was 
Madeline  who  stood  sentry  at  the  hall  door,  watch- 
ing his  return  from  his  ride,  when  she  would  scam- 
per off  for  his  slippers,  and  place  them  before  the 
fire.  If  he  complained  of  the  slightest  headach,  she 
walked  through  the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  her  little 
voice  was  often  heard  scolding  Peter  for  rattling 
his  spoons  and  glasses  when  poor  papa  was  un- 
well.    This  aliectionaie  tenderness  was  rewarded 
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by  Mr  Dalrymple  with  a  love  which  knew  no 
bounds.  All  his  children  were  dear  to  him ;  but 
Madeline,  above  all,  was  treasured  in  his  heart. 

The  mildness  and  indulgence  of  Mr  Dalrymple 
by  no  means  met  with  the  approbation  of  Mrs 
Russell.  This  lady,  having  no  family  of  her  own 
to  soften  her  harsh  nature,  and  occupy  her  time, 
had  enjoyed  abundant  leisure  to  detect  the  faults 
of  her  friends  in  the  management  of  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  having  framed  a  code  of  education  which 
she  fancied  to  be  unexceptionable,  she,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  hastened  to  try  it  on  her  three 
nieces.  Her  reign,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion; for  just  as  she  had  brought  them  to  tremble 
at  her  nod,  Mr  Dalrymple,  highly  disapproving  of 
the  severity  of  her  measures,  overturned  all  her 
plans  by  engaging  an  amiable  and  intelligent  wo- 
man as  governess  to  the  girls,  and  to  whose  care 
and  superintendence  they  were  specially  committed. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Mrs  Russell,  who  prophe- 
sied that  the  girls  would  be  totally  ruined  by  indul- 
gence ;  but  as  Mr  Dalrymple  persisted  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  as  the  governess  continued  bigoted 
to  her  plan  of  making  their  studies  a  pleasure  ra- 
ther than  a  task,  Mrs  Russell  found  opposition  was 
vain  ;  but  she  quieted  her  conscience  by  throwing  a 
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double  portion  of  sourness  into  her  repulsive  coun- 
tenance ;  and  finding  herself  forced  to  limit  her  in- 
terference to  household  concerns  alone,  she  indem- 
nified herself  by  exercising  a  degree  of  despotism 
which  caused  her  to  be  disliked  by  the  whole  do- 
mestics, who  were  only  retained  in  their  situations 
by  the  attachment  which  they  felt  for  the  young 
ladies  and  their  kind  master. 

In  this  way  many  years  glided  rapidly  away ; 
and  as  if  for  the  sole  purpose  of  contradicting  Mrs 
RusselFs  ominous  prophecies,  every  year  added  to 
the  accomplishments  and  beauty  of  the  girls.  A 
few  months,  however,  before  the  period  at  which 
our  story  opens,  and  just  as  Madeline  had  attain- 
ed the  interesting  age  of  sixteen,  they  wereforced 
to  part  with  their  favourite  governess,  who  had 
long  been  engaged  to  a  worthy  clergyman,  who  now 
claimed  her  promise  to  preside  in  his  comfortable 
manse,  and  engage  in  the  various  and  pleasing 
duties  of  a  minister's  wife.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Dungary;  Mr  Dalrymple  himself 
giving  away  the  bride,  justly  considering  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  show,  by  every  mark  of  esteem 
and  respect,  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  for  her  un- 
wearied care  of  his  daughters ;  and  on  reaching  her 
new  home,  this  excellent  woman  found  there  many 
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substantial  proofs  of  his  regard,  in  the  shape  of 
numerous  pieces  of  ornamental  furniture,  which 
their  limited  income  would  not  have  allowed  them 
to  procure. 

As  the  education  of  Penelope  and  Elizabeth  was 
completed,  there  was  no  occasion  to  provide  a  new 
instructress  for  them;  but  Madeline  being  judged 
to  be  too  young  to  be  emancipated  from  the  school- 
room, it  became  a  question  with  Mr  Dalrymple, 
whether  he  would  endeavour  to  replace  the  excel- 
lent woman  they  had  lost,  or  send  Madeline  to  a 
boarding-school  for  a  year.  The  first  plan  he 
scarcely  hoped  to  succeed  in — to  the  second  he 
found  himself  exceedingly  averse;  and  this  im- 
portant point  was  still  unsettled  when  our  young 
student  made  his  appearance  at  Dungary.  Tom 
Bethune  was  a  good  deal  piqued,  that  his  mother's 
sister  should  choose  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  to 
pay  some  trifling  visits;  but  l^e  had  no  sooner 
seen  Mrs  Russell,  than  he  internally  hoped  she 
would  do  exactly  the  same  every  day  he  spent  at 
Dungary;  and  as  he  looked  at  her  stern  and  re- 
pulsive features,  he  could  scarcely  prevail  on  him- 
self to  believe  that  she  really  was  the  sister  of  his 
mild  and  gentle  mother.  Mrs  Bethune  was  Mr 
Dalrymplc's  favourite  sister  and  companion ;  and 
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when  he  saw  her  united  to  the  gallant  and  gene- 
rous Colonel  Bethune,  he  cordially  rejoiced  in  her 
happy  prospects.  Over  these,  however,  a  dark  veil 
was  quickly  drawn,  by  the  death  of  her  beloved 
husband  in  the  battle-field,  some  years  after  their 
union.  Since  that  period,  Mr  Dalrymple  had  re- 
doubled his  kindness  to  her ;  but  as  she  resided  on 
a  small  property  belonging  to  her  late  husband, 
which  was  situated  in  a  distant  county,  they  had 
met  but  little,  and  their  respective  families  were 
unknown  to  each  other.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, having  induced  her  to  send  her  youngest  son 
to  complete  his  education  at  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  she  wrote  to  recommend  him  to  her 
brother's  care,  and  the  result  was  his  visit  to  Diin- 
gary. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Say  what  shall  be  our  spoi't  to-day. 
There's  nothing  in  earth,  or  sea,  or  air, 
Too  light,  too  bright,  too  high,  toa  gay, 
For  spirits  like  ours  to  dare. 

Moore. 


A  FEW  weeks  spent  at  Dungary  sufficed  to  make 
Tom  Bethune  feel  himself  quite  at  home  in  the 
happy  circle.  Madeline  was  in  ecstasies  at  ha- 
ving gained  a  companion  in  all  her  frolics,  and  time 
seemed  to  fly  on  golden  wings.  It  was  Tom  who 
corrected  her  French  exercises,  who  gave  her  les- 
sons in  Italian  and  drawing,  and  who  mended  her 
pens.  Mrs  Russell  endeavoured  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  interregnum  which  had  occurred  in 
the  government  of  Madeline,  to  re-establisli  her 
authority.  But  now  that  Madeline  had  obtained 
in  Tom  a  champion  who  stood  up  valiantly  in  her 
defence,  she  found  this  a  hopeless  attempt.  If 
Madeline  neglected  her  needle-work  or  music, 
Tom  took  the  whole  blame  on  himself,  declaring' 
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that  he  had  coaxed  her  out  to  carry  his  fishing 
basket  down  by  the  burn,  or  to  help  him  to  bring 
up  some  fruit  from  the  orchard ;  in  short,  he  had 
always  some  excuse  ready,  and  generally  contrived 
to  turn  the  wrath  of  Mrs  Russell  upon  himself. 

"  *Tis  very  foolish  of  your  father,"  said  Mrs 
Russell  one  morning  to  Penelope  and  Elizabeth,  as 
they  sat  at  work  in  the  drawing-room,  "  to  allow 
Madeline  to  have  so  much  of  her  own  way.  She 
wastes  her  time  in  a  most  shameful  manner ;  she 
will  be  utterly  ruined ;  she  has  not  practised  her 
lesson  on  the  pianoforte,  nor  finished  the  second 
row  of  her  sampler,  which  she  threw  down  to 
carry  a  plate  of  crumbs  to  the  beech  walk  to 
feed  the  birds.  I  wish  your  father  would  recollect 
that  correction,  when  well  administered,  is  whole- 
some, as  worthy  Dr  Growlatem  so  judiciously  re- 
marks." 

"  Madeline  is  indeed  a  giddy  little  creature," 
answered  Penelope ;  "  but  she  is  so  guileless,  and 
so  affectionate,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  her.  We  must  make  allowances  for 
her,  too ;  for  I  am  sure  that  cousin  Tom  helps  to 
make  her  idle.  But  I  hope  she  will  resume  her 
studies  when  he  leaves  us,  which  you  know  will 
be  iu  the  course  of  a  few  weeks." 
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"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Mrs  Russell, 
angrily  ;  "  for  she  has  never  been  out  of  mischief 
since  he  came.  Miss  Beenie  Boddam  is  shocked 
at  their  behaviour.  She  told  me  that  when  she 
was  walking  down  the  loan  the  other  day,  she 
heard  such  a  talking  and  laughing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  that  she  looked  through  a  hole 
to  see  who  it  was  making  so  much  noise,  and  to  her 
utter  confoundment  she  saw  Master  Thomas  and 
Miss  Madeline  busy  pulling  blaeberries  from  the 
hedge ;  and  your  sister's  frock  was  all  stained  with 
the  juice,  and  her  hands  covered  with  scratches. 
She  could  not  tell  me  how  much  time  they  wasted 
there  ;  for  Master  Tom,  either  through  accident  or 
design,  (Miss  Beenie  is  almost  certain  he  did  it  on 
purpose,)  hit  her  on  the  eye  with  one  of  the  ber- 
ries, so  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  home  and  tie 
a  handkerchief  over  it." 

"  Really,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  some  warmth, 
"  it  is  too  bad  that  Madeline  and  Tom  should  be 
blamed  for  a  thing  which  they  did  to  oblige  you, 
on  hearing  you  say  that  you  feared  a  sore  throat 
was  coming  on,  and  that  there  was  nothing  so  good 
for  it  as  blaeberry  jam.  Besides,  it  is  extremely 
impertinent  in  Miss  Boddam  to  presume  to  speak 
in  such  a  way  of  any  of  our  family.     It  would  be 
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better  if  she  attended  more  to  her  own  affah's,  and 
less  to  those  of  her  neighbours.  She  is  the  most 
meddling,  officious,  disagreeable  woman  in  the 
whole  county ;  and  I  wonder  any  one  can  endure 
her." 

"  You  are  exceedingly  ungrateful  to  Miss  Bod- 
dam,"  retorted  Mrs  Russell.  "  Her  motives  in 
mentioning  the  thing  to  me  were  excellent ;  but 
people  get  very  little  thanks  for  their  advice. 
However,  if  Madeline's  education  is  neglected,  I 
shall  think  it  but  justice  to  myself  to  say  where 
the  fault  lies."  So  saying,  she  sailed  majestically 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Really,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  Mrs  RusselPs  tem- 
per is  becoming  worse  &nd  worse  every  day.  I 
wish  she  would  take  herself  off  to  her  jointure- 
house,  and  leave  us  in  peace." 

"  So  would  not  I,"  rejoined  Penelope ;  "  for 
she  saves  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  looks  after 
the  servants." 

"  For  the  pleasure  of  scolding  them,"  retorted 
Elizabeth.  "  I  wish  she  had  a  little  of  the  gentle- 
ness of  Miss  Wormieston." 

"  We  cannot  get  all  our  friends,"  replied  Pene- 
lope, "  to  be  just  as  we  would  have  them." 

"  A  capital  remark,"  cried  Tom,  as  lie  bounced 
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into  the  room,  followed  by  Madeline ;  "  but  I 
hope,  cousin,  it  is  not  a  case  in  point  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replied  she.  "  Mrs  Russell  is 
very  much  displeased  with  you  for  making  Made- 
line so  idle,  who  has  been  accused  of  the  high  mis- 
demeanour of  going  out  and  leaving  a  row  of  her 
sampler  unfinished." 

"  How  I  hate  these  odious  oilet  holes,"  said  Ma- 
deline, catching  up  her  sampler ;  "  they  puzzle 
me  more  than  all  my  lessons  put  together." 

"  Let  me  see  these  famous  oilet  holes,"  said 
Tom.  "  Upon  my  faith,  it  seems  an  intricate  af- 
fair. I  don't  wonder  that  you  are  driven  to  your 
wits  end."  And  seizing  the  unlucky  sampler,  he 
threw  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  Don't  torment  me,  Tom ;  and  pray  conde- 
scend to  pick  up  my  work.  I  may  as  well  finish 
it,  for  I  shall  have  no  peace  till  it  is  done." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  You  will 
have  time  enough  for  these  crow  toes  when  I  am 
away.  My  days  of  idleness  are  fast  drawing  to  a 
close ;  and  when  I  am  cooped  up  among  musty 
books,  Mrs  Russell  will  have  the  worrying  of  you 
all  to  herself." 

Mr  Dalrymple  now  entered  to  ask  Tom  to  go 
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with  him  to  look  at  a  plough  of  a  new  construc- 
tion. 

^'  Oh,  papa,"  said  Madeline,  "  I  should  so  like 
to  see  the  new  plough  !" 

"  Come  away,  then,  Maddie,"  said  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple,  "  and  give  us  your  sage  opinion  of  its  merits." 

Madeline  hastily  tied  on  her  honnet ;  Tom  gave 
the  prostrate  sampler  a  hearty  kick,  and  drawing 
her  arm  within  his,  followed  Mr  Dalrymple. 

The  plough  was  examined,  and  after  pronoun- 
cing a  favourable  verdict,  the  party  were  on  their 
way  to  the  house,  when  Mr  Dalrymple  stopped  to 
speak  with  one  of  his  people,  and  Madeline  and 
her  cousin  sauntered  about  the  garden,  waiting 
till  he  should  join  them. 

"  Maddie,"  said  Tom,  as  they  passed  a  beauti- 
ful plum-tree,  "  would  you  not  like  to  have  some 
of  these  glorious  magnum  bonums  ?" 

"  Exceedingly,"  she  replied ;  "  but  the  thing  is 
impossible." 

"  Impossible  !"  retorted  Tom,  "  why,  Fll  bring 
you  down  a  dozen  in  as  many  seconds." 

"  Stop,  cousin,"  said  Madeline,  holding  him ; 
'*  you  must  not  touch  them  on  any  account.  Aunt 
Russell  has  ordered  them  to  be  kept ;  she  means 
to  preserve  them." 
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**  She  will  surely  never  miss  half  a  dozen  ?"  re- 
plied Tom. 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken.  She  counts 
-them  every  day." 

*'  Well,  then,  she  will  have  less  occasion  for  her 
arithmetic  to-morrow;  for  I  am  determined  to 
bring  down  some  of  them,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  commotion  that  will  be 
raised."     And  he  sprung  across  the  border. 

"  Haud  your  hand,  master,"  said  Robin  Rowan- 
tree,  the  gardener,  "  haud  your  hand,  or  baith  you 
and  me  will  get  a  sair  dirdum  frae  Madam  Russell. 
You  may  take  your  will  o'  the  apples  and  pears ; 
but  for  ony  sake  keep  afF  the  plums." 

"  Why,  friend,  would  my  taking  a  few  plums 
get  you  into  any  trouble  ?" 

"  Would  it  ?"  retorted  Robin,  with  a  signifi- 
cant look.  "  But  we'll  let  that  alane  ;  and  since 
you're  so  discreet,  sir,  I'll  let  you  ken  where  to  get 
the  best  apples  in  the  garden." 

Robin  walked  on  with  an  air  of  great  import- 
ance, followed  by  Madeline  and  Tom,  who  often 
received  amusement  from  his  pedantry  and  self- 
conceit,  qualities  in  which  few  Scotch  gardeners 
are  deficient. 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  Robin,  stopping  at  an  apple- 

VOL,   III.  I 
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tree,  "  look  at  that,  sir.  Did  you  ever  see  finer 
apples  ?  They're  just  like  blads  o'  goold ;  and  mair 
than  that,  they  keep  their  assiduity  all  the  win- 
ter." 

"  A  most  valuable  property  indeed,  Robin," 
answered  Tom,  endeavouring  to  suppress  a  laugh. 

"  My  name  is  Robert  Rowantree,  at  your  ser- 
vice, sir,"  said  the  gardener,  with  an  offended 
look. 

"  You  have  never  performed  your  promise  to 
teach  me  how  to  delve,"  said  Madeline,  taking  up 
the  spade,  and  trying  to  turn  up  the  border  ;  "  do 
give  me  a  lesson  now." 

"  'Deed,  Miss  Madeline,  you're  no  out  o'  the 
need  o'  it ;  you  delve  like  a  weaver.  That's  no 
the  right  way ;  the  other  hand  should  be  upper- 
most. But  I  dinna  think  this  is  fitting  work  for 
a  lady ;  you  would  be  better  sewing  your  seam." 

"  Oh,  but,  Robin,  I  like  to  learn  everything." 

"  I  had  something  o'  that  turn  mysell  long  ago  ; 
but  I  soon  got  enough  o'  learning." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard,"  said  Tom,  "  that  you 
attended  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh." 

«  There's  little  doubt  o'  that,"  retorted  Robin. 
**  You  see,  sir,  when  I  was  a  young  chiel',  I  lived 
in  a  kind  o'  out-o'-the-way  place,  where  there  was 
na  a  doctor  nearer  than  ten  miles ;  so  some  auld 
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wives,  deil  take  them,  said  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  the  parish  if  I  would  learn  fleebotomy  ; 
so  afF  I  set  to  Embro,  and  fell  to  tooth  and  nail, 
and  I  learned  osteology,  chondrology,  syndesmo- 
logy,  bursalogy,  and  gude  kens  what  a' ;  and  what 
think  ye  was  the  upshot  ?  Od,  man,  I  scrupled 
to  step  ower  a  gutter  for  fear  o*  putting  something 
wrang." 

"  Really,  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  replied  Tom, 
much  diverted. 

"  Faith,"  rejoined  Robin,  "  a  man  that  has 
four-and-twenty  ribs,  and  nine-and-thirty  pair  o' 
nerves,  had  need  to  look  about  him." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Madeline?"  said  Tom  ;  "you 
see  we  have  nerves  as  well  as  you ;  so  I  shall  treat 
you  to  a  hysteric  fit  some  day." 

"  I  daresay.  Miss  Madeline,"  said  Robin,  with 
a  pompous  air,  "  ye  little  ken  what  a  clamjamphry 
o'  banes  is  needed  to  make  up  a  hand.  Bide  a  wee 
and  I'll  tell  ye :  The  banes  are  divided  into  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  fingers,  and  thumb.  The  car- 
pus has  eight  banes,  called  the  schaphoidis,  lu- 
nare,  ounieforme,  and  piziforme,  and  they  make 
the  first  raw.  The  trapizium,  trapzoides,  magnum, 
and  uneiforme,  make  up  the  second.  The  meta- 
carpus has  four  bancs " 
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"  Maddie  !  Tom  !  where  are  you  ?"  cried  Mr 
Dalrymple,  entering  the  garden.  **  Oh,  talking 
to  Robin,  I  see.  But  I  must  interrupt  the  lec- 
ture, as  I  fear  it  is  time  to  return  home.  Pray, 
Robin,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?" 

"  One  minute  past  one,"  responded  Robin,  in  a 
pedantic  tone  ;  then  shouldering  his  spade,  he 
marched  off  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  while 
his  diverted  auditors  returned  to  the  house,  when 
Mr  Dalrymple  repaired  to  his  study,  and  the  young 
people  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Tom  walked 
up  and  down  for  some  time  in  perfect  silence ;  then 
cutting  a  caper  which  astonished  his  cousins,  he 
drew  Madeline  into  a  window,  and  held  a  whis- 
pering conversation  with  her,  which  was  followed 
by  bursts  of  laughter.  Madeline  seemed  in  ecsta- 
sies, and  Tom  rubbed  his  hands  in  the  highest 
glee. 

"  I  am  certain  you  two  are  plotting  some  mis- 
chief," said  Elizabeth,  good-humouredly. 

"  Mischief,  cousin  !"  said  Tom,  "  what  puts 
that  into  your  head  ?" 

"  Take  care,  now,  that  you  don't  get  yourselves 
into  some  scrape  or  other." 

"  Really,  Elizabeth,  you  do  me  great  injustice. 
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I  flatter  myself  that  there  is  not  a  more  steady 
young  man  than  myself  within  ten  miles  of  us.'* 

Here  followed  another  shout  of  mirth,  which, 
however,  was  quickly  checked  by  the  sound  of 
Mrs  Russell's  high-heeled  shoes  in  the  lobby ;  and 
her  entrance  immediately  after  put  a  stop  to  their 
gaiety,  "  and  silence  reigned  within  the  walls." 

Next  morning  Mr  Dalrymple  wished  Tom  to 
ride  with  him  to  St  Andrews,  but  he  begged  so 
earnestly  to  be  excused,  that  Mr  Dalrymple  good- 
naturedly  gave  up  the  point,  and  went  off  without 
him.  Tom  seemed  to  have  taken  an  indolent  fit, 
for  he  lounged  about  the  house  the  whole  morn- 
ing, till  seeing  Mrs  Russell  preparing  for  her  daily 
visit  to  the  garden,  he  and  Madeline  scampered  off, 
and  were  there  before  her.  They  were  still  saun- 
tering through  the  walks,  when  they  heard  Mrs 
Russell  call  out,  "  Robin  Rowantree,  where  are 
you  ?   Come  here  this  moment,  sir." 

Robin,  who  was  mounted  on  a  ladder,  and 
busily  employed  in  pulling  some  jargonel  pears, 
descended  with  provoking  composure,  and  slowly 
obeyed  the  impatient  summons.  "  What's  your 
pleasure,  madam  ?"  he  asked.  "  Do  ye  want  me 
to  pu'  the  plums  ?" 

''  What's  my  pleasure,  indeed  !"  retorted  the 
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lacly,  in  high  disdain.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  it  was 
my  pleasure  that  none  of  these  plums  should  be 
touched  ?  And  I  find  that  a  dozen  of  the  very 
finest  are  gone  ?" 

"  By  my  faith,  and  so  they  are  !"  said  Robin, 
looking  up  at  the  tree. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  aunt  ?"  said  Tom,  as  he 
and  Madeline  reached  her. 

"  Matter  enough,  truly,"  replied  she.  "  Some 
one  has  had  the  audacity  to  carry  off  at  least  a 
dozen  of  the  magnum  bonums,  which  I  ordered  not 
to  be  touched.  Madeline,  I  hope  you  did  not  take 
them  ?" 

"  Indeed,  aunt,  I  never  touched  them." 

"  And  for  me,"  said  Tom,  "  Robin  can  bear 
witness  that  when  he  told  me  yesterday  that  you 
wished  them  kept,  I  went  away  without  pulling 
even  one  of  them." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  replied  Robin ;  "  and 
how  they  come  to  be  awa',  is  past  my  comprehen- 
sion," 

"  I  am  determined  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this 
affair,"  said  Mrs  Russell ;  "  not  that  I  care  so 
much  about  the  plums,  but  that  I  may  get  the  per- 
son who  has  dared  to  disobey  my  orders  severely 
punished  ;  and  fortunately  here  are  footmarks  in 
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the  border,  which  may  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the 
thief.  Go,"  continued  she,  turning  to  Robin, — 
"  go  up  to  the  house,  and  desire  all  the  servants 
to  come  here  instantly." 

Robin  obeyed,  and  soon  returned  with  the  whole 
posse  of  servants  at  his  back. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you  all,"  said  Mrs  Russell,  in 
an  imperious  tone,  "  in  order  to  clear  up  this  most 
shameful  affair.  I  am  resolved  to  discover  who 
has  thus  infringed  my  strict  orders.  The  thief, 
whoever  that  may  be,  did  not  consider  that  the 
foot-marks  on  the  border  would  probably  betray 
him.  Robin,  see  that  you  try  the  shoes  of  every 
one  of  them  in  these  marks.     Begin  directly." 

Robin  did  as  he  was  desired ;  beginning  with 
the  fat  cook,  and  ending  with  the  little  girl  who 
took  care  of  the  poultry ;  but  without  success. 

The  servants,  enraged  at  the  reflections  thrown 
on  their  honesty,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
"  It's  very  hard  for  honest  servants  to  be  ca'd 
thieves,"  grumbled  the  fat  cook. 

"  Character  is  a  precious  thing,"  muttered  the 
dairy- maid. 

"  I  think,"  said  Annie  Kennedy  the  house- 
maid, "  that  the  mark  was  made  by  a  shoe  with  a 
liigh  heel  to  it.  It's  unco  like  Mrs  Russell's  shoe  ; 
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nnd  I  should  ken,  seeing  I  brush  them  every  morn- 
ing ;  and  this  minds  me  that  I  cleaned  a  pair  this 
very  blessed  day  that  had  sae  muckle  earth  stick- 
ing to  them,  that  I  was  obliged  to  scrape  them  wi' 
a  knife." 

*'  You  impudent  creature,"  said  Mrs  Russell,  in 
a  rage,  "  do  you  dare  to  say  that  I  took  the  plums  ? 
— Here,  Robin,"  she  continued,  tossing  him  her 
shoe,  "  try  that  in  the  mark." 

Robin  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  party  it  fitted  to  a  nicety.  Mrs 
Russell  stood  confounded — the  cook  turned  up  her 
eyes — the  house-maid  shook  her  head — and  the 
whole  detachment  marched  off  with  flying  colours. 

Robin  gave  a  short,  dry  cough,  as  he  brought 
back  the  shoe  to  its  possessor.  He  then  took  out 
his  snuff-mill,  and  helped  himself  to  a  large  pinch, 
which  he  crammed  up  his  snub-nose  with  a  very 
significant  air. 

"  What  are  you  coughing  at,  you  old  block- 
head ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Have  you  the  assurance 
to  think  that  I  really  took  the  plums  ?" 

**  It's  no  for  me  to  say  what  your  ladyship  would 
do,"  replied  Robin,  with  provoking  calmness. 

"  This  is  a  conspiracy,"  said  slie,  getting  more 
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and  more  irritated  ;  "  and  I  am  determined  to  find 
out  who  has  contrived  this  plot." 

"  It  will  be  just  as  weel,"  retorted  Robin. 

Mrs  Russell  flew  out  of  the  garden — Robin  gave 
a  sly  look  at  Tom  and  Madeline — placed  his  finger 
significantly  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  shook  his  head 
at  tlie  youthful  plotters,  then  mounted  his  ladder, 
and  resumed  his  employment,  leaving  them  to  en- 
joy a  hearty  laugh  at  the  success  of  their  scheme. 
In  spite,  however,  of  Mrs  Russell's  exertions, 
every  effort  to  discover  the  conspirators  was  baf- 
fled, and  the  mystery  was  deepened,  on  its  being 
ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the  missing  plums 
were  safely  deposited  in  Mrs  Russell's  capacious 
work-bag. 

The  domestics  being  highly  incensed  at  the  slur 
thrown  on  their  honesty,  it  may  be  readily  suppo- 
sed that  they  did  not  use  much  ceremony  in  speak- 
ing of  Mrs  Russell  to  each  other. 

'*  Whisht,  lassies,"  said  Peter,  "  and  keep  a 
calm  sough  ;  for  though  the  house  hasna  maybe 
been  sae  heartsome  since  Madam  Russell  came  to 


us- 


"  A  blind  man  might  see  that,"  interrupted  An- 
nie. "  She's  just  a  perfect  ettercap — aye  flyting  on 
Miss  Madeline,  or  girniiig  at  something  or  ano- 
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ther.  Can  she  no  eat  her  meat,  and  drink  her 
drink,  and  be  Mrs  Russell  o*  Campieknow,  and 
give  ower  fashing  folks  ?" 

"  'Deed,  Annie,"  replied  Peter,  "  I'll  no  deny 
that  ye  hae  some  reason  for  what  ye  say  ;  but  we 
maunna  cast  out  wi'  her  a'thegether.  Ye  ken  she's 
unco  rich,  and  has  baith  houses  and  lands  to  leave 
behint  her ;  for  her  gudeman  left  everything  in  her 
ain  power." 

"  It's  mair  than  I  would  hae  done,"  retorted 
Annie ;  "  but  rich  or  no  rich,  I'll  wheedle  none  o' 
her.  It's  easy  for  you  to  stand  up  for  her,  for  she 
kens  she  darena  meddle  wi'  you." 

"  Troth,  I  wouldna  redd  her,"  replied  Peter. 
"  I  was  a  faithfu'  servant  in  this  house  long  be- 
fore she  set  her  ill-faured  sour  face  here ;  but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there.  We  maun  a'  be 
discreet  to  her  for  the  sake  o'  her  siller.  A  goold 
plaster,  Annie,  is  unco  good  at  healing  scarts." 

**  Let  them  take  the  scarts  that's  to  get  the  plas- 
ter, and  that's  no  me,"  retorted  the  damsel ;  "  and 
if  it  wasna  that  I  canna  make  up  my  mind  to  leave 
the  young  ladies,  I  would  turn  my  back  on  Dun- 
gary  this  very  night." 

"  Ye  had  better  think  twice  about  that,"  re- 
plied Peter;  **  for  there  are  mair  Madam  Rus- 
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sells  in  tlie  world  than  you're  thinking  o' ;  and 
ye  shouldna  forget,  that  if  the  auld  lady  whiles 
gies  you  a  flyte,  the  young  anes  are  very  good  to 
you." 

"  'Deed  that's  true,  Peter,"  said  the  damsel ; 
''  so  I'll  just  do  my  best  to  put  up  wi'  her,  and 
keep  out  o*  her  way  as  weel  as  I  can." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  master  I  have,  and  I  am  his  man, 
And  he'll  get  a  wife  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Castle  of  Andalusia. 

For  ever  thine !  though  sea  and  land  divide  thee, 

For  ever  thine ! 
Tlirough  burning  wastes  and  winds — vvhate'er  betide  me, 

For  ever  thine! 
'Mid  dazzling  tapers  in  the  marble  palace, 

For  ever  thine  I 
Beneath  the  evening  moon  in  pastoral  valleys. 

For  ever  thine  I 
And  when  the  feeble  lamp  of  life  expiring, 

Becomes  divine. 
My  breaking  heart  will  echo,  still  untiring. 

For  ever  thine  I 

Ftom  the  German  of  Matthisson. 

We  must  now  take  a  peep  at  the  old  laird  of 
Pitfoddle,  who  sat  one  morning  in  his  library, 
brooding  over  a  letter  which  lay  open  before  him, 
the  contents  of  which  seemed  to  puzzle  him  ex- 
tremely. At  length  he  rung  the  bell,  and  his  old 
servant  Hughie  attended  the  summons/ i 

"  Hughie,"  said  Sir  David,  "  I  have  got  a  let- 
ter from  my  nephew  Frank.  It  seems  the  Spit- 
fire has  come  into  Portsmouth." 

11 
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"  Weel,"  answered  Hughie. 

"  And  he  is  coming  down  to  Pitfoddle  direct- 
ly," responded  the  Baronet. 

"  And  wha  the  sorra  has  a  better  right?  It 
will  a'  be  his  ain  some  day." 

"  And  wha  the  devil  telt  you  that  ?"  retorted 
Sir  David.  "  If  I  were  to  take  a  wife,  you  would 
look  a  wee  queer." 

"  Od,  I'm  thinking  ye  would  look  geyan  queer 
yoursell,"  retorted  Hughie. 

"  ril  try  it,  however,"  vociferated  Sir  David. 

"  I  dinna  believe  it,"  answered  Hughie,  with 
great  coolness.  "  Ye  hae  been  cracking  about 
marrying  ever  since  I  kent  ye,  and  that,  I  reckon, 
is  the  best  part  o'  fifty  years.  Na,  na,  there's 
little  fear  o'  your  marrying.  A'body  says  ye'U 
just  gang  out  o'  the  world  swithering." 

"  A'body  may  be  hanged  !"  said  Sir  David,  in  a 
rage ;  "  a  man  had  better  surely  have  his  money 
spent  by  his  wife  and  his  weans " 

"  Hout  tout,  laird,  ye're  going  ower  far  now," 
interrupted  Hughie. 

"  Haud  your  long  tongue  till  I  am  done  speak- 
ing ! — I  say,  a  man  had  better  have  his  money 
spent  by  his  ain  wife  and  bairns  than  by  a  grace- 
less nephew.  Just  hear,  Hughie,  what  Master 
Frank  says  in  his  letter. — '  Dear  uncle, — After  a 
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very  stormy  cruise,  the  Spitfire  has  safely  arrived 
at  Portsmouth.  As  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  at  Pitfoddle,  I  will  reserve  my 
news  till  we  meet»  In  the  meantime,  I  propose 
making  a  run  to  London  to  purchase  a  new  gun  ; 
and  as  I  am  rather  short  of  cash,  I  will  thank  you 
to  forward  me  a  draft  on  your  banker  for  twenty 
guineas,  as  I  know  I  will  not  get  a  good  Purdie 
for  a  smaller  sum.' — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  o* 
that,  Hughie  ?     Twenty  guineas  for  a  gun  !'* 

"  Hand  ye  there,  laird,"  said  Hughie,  in  a  tri- 
umphant tone  ;  "  ye  hae  clean  mistaken  the  thing. 
It  will  no  be  a  gun  he's  wanting;  it  will  be  a 
cannon." 

"  But  I  tell  you  it  is  a  gun,"  retorted  Sir  Da- 
vid ;  "  for  he  goes  on  to  haver  about  shooting 
pheasants  and  partridges,  and  gude  kens  what  a'. 
I'll  no  send  him  a  bawbee." 

"  Dinna  ye  speak  such  evendown  nonsense, 
laird.  Ye  ken  very  weel  that  young  laddies  like 
him  canna  be  expected  to  baud  the  gear  thegether 
sae  weel  as  auld  folks  like  you  and  me.  Ye  canna 
keep  it  muckle  langer  frae  him,  so  ye  may  just  as 
weel  gie  him  a  pickle  siller  now  and  then." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  send  him  a  plack,"  inter- 
rupted Sir  David. 

"  And  so  you'll  just  write  out  the  bit  draft,  and 
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I'll  gang  in  myselLto  St  Andrews,  and  put  it  into 
the  post-office." 

"  Gang  to  Banff!"  said  the  Baronet,  in  a  rage. 

"  Be  clever  now,  laird,"  said  Hughie,  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  "  and  dinna  be  keeping  me  stand- 
ing here  a'  day.  It  would  be  a  bonny  like  thing 
to  see  Mr  Frank  going  to  the  shooting  with  an 
auld  gun." 

"  But,  Hughie,  think  o'  twenty  guineas." 

"  Twenty  deevils,"  retorted  Hughie ;  "  think 
how  ye  would  look  if  some  auld  gazened  gun  was 
to  burst  in  Master  Frank's  hand,  and  maybe  kill 
him  outright  ?  There  would  be  a  bonny  sough  in 
the  country-side !  and  such  a  clatter  as  it  would 
raise;  and  it  would  be,  Wha's  Sir  Davie's  heir 
now  ?  and  what  will  come  o'  the  rigs  o'  Pitfod- 
dle  ?  it's  thought  Sir  Davie  canna  live  lang. — Ye 
may  reckon  that  a'  this  will  be  said,  and  muckle 
mair ;  so  gang  awa'  and  write  the  bit  letter,  with- 
out ony  mair  argle-bargling  about  it." 

"  Mind,  then,"  said  Sir  David,  "he'll  never  get 
another  draft  frae  me." 

"  No  till  the  next  time,"  responded  Hughie,  as 
he  took  up  the  letter  and  marched  off  with  it  in 
triumph,  leaving  the  Baronet  to  compare  the  ex- 
penses of  matrimony  and  of  London  guns. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  Madeline  ran 
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into  the  drawing-room,  exclaiming,  "  Elizabeth  ! 
Elizabeth  !  the  Spitfire  has  come  into  Portsmouth, 
and  Frank  is  to  be  down  to  Pitfoddle  directly." 

Elizabeth  blushed  deeply;  while  Tom  said, 
"  And,  pray,  who  is  this  Master  Frank,  Maddie  ? 
I  don't  recollect  hearing  you  speak  of  such  a  per- 
sonage." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Madeline,  "  he  is  the  nephew  of 
our  neighbour,  Sir  David  Wormieston,  and  a  de- 
lightful creature  ;  we  are  all  so  fond  of  him." 

**  I  don't  think  Elizabeth  likes  him,"  said  Tom, 
with  affected  gravity ;  "  she  does  not  seem  to  care 
a  straw  whether  he  comes  back  or  not." 

"  O,  but  she  does,  though,"  replied  Madeline ; 
"  for  I  know " 

"  Be  quiet,  Madeline,"  said  Elizabeth ;  *'  you 
talk  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  you  are  really  an  idle 
little  creature ;  you  have  not  played  a  single  note 
to-day,  so  please  sit  down  to  the  pianoforte,  and 
practise  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  Shall  I  play  the  new  variations  to  *  And  are 
ye  sure  the  news  is  true  T  "  asked  Madeline,  look- 
ing archly  at  her  sister. 

Tom  laughed.  "  I  really  think,"  said  he  to 
Elizabeth,  "  that  it  was  very  odd  that  you  forgot 
to  tell  me  there \vas  a  young  laird  of  Pitfoddle  as 
well  as  an  old  one." 
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"Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  said  Madeline, 
gaily.  "  But,  Elizabeth,  old  Hughie  is  below,  and 
wishes  to  see  you ;  he  says  he  has  a  message  to 
you  from  Miss  Wormieston." 

Elizabeth,  glad  to  escape  from  their  raillery, 
made  a  quick  retreat,  while  Madeline  rattled 
over, — 

"  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  ava, 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house. 

When  Colin  is  awa'. " 

Elizabeth  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  just 
as  she  entered,  shouted  Tom, 

"  And  gie  me  doun  my  biggonets, 

My  bishop-satin  gown. 
And  I'll  go  tell  the  bailie's  wife, 

That  Colin's  come  to  town." 


And  Madeline,  giving  a  loud  thump  on  the  pia- 
no, joined  in  the  chorus, — 

"  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house. 

There's  nae  luck  ava, 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house, 

When  Colin  is  awa'." 

"  Come,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  heightened 
colour,  and  good-humoured  laugh,  "  do,  pray,  give 
over  all  this  bawling." 

VOL.  HI.  K 
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"  And  troth,  Fm  like  to  greet,"  continued 
Tom. 

"  ril  give  you  something  to  greet  for,"  said 
Elizabeth,  giving  him  a  smart  box  on  the  ear, 
and  trying  to  suppress  a  laugh.  "  I  wonder  what 
has  put  all  this  nonsense  into  your  giddy  heads. 
But  do  you  mean  to  sing  here  all  day,  or  do  you 
choose  to  walk  over  with  me  to  Pitfoddle  ?  Miss 
Wormieston  wishes  to  see  me  about  some  balm 
wine  that  she  is  making." 

"  Ah,  Elizabeth,"  said  Tom,  archly,  «  I  am 
afraid  that  the  laird  of  Pitfoddle  will  take  no  balm 
but  of  your  brewing." 

"  Tom,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  you  are  really  a  pro- 
voking wretch." 

"  A  provoking  wretch,  madam  ?  I  protest  I  am 
one  of  the  best  creatures  breathing.  Am  I  not  at 
particular  pains  to  indulge  your  ears  with  the  mel- 
lifluous sound  of  Pitfoddle  ?  There  is  certainly 
something  very  romantic  in  the  name.  Only  fancy 
a  young  lady  giving  a  deep  sigh  and  ejaculating, — 
Oh,  my  dear  Pitfoddle!" 

Elizabeth  was  forced  to  laugh  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Could  we  not  Italianize  it  ?"  said  Madeline ; 
"  Pitfoddelina  would  sound  not  amiss." 

**  Well,  good  folks,"  said  Elizabeth,  «  I  see  that 
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you  don*t  intend  to  accompany  me  in  my  walk ; 
so  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  meditations." 

"  You  are  mistaken  for  once  in  your  life,  cousin,'* 
said  Tom,  snatching  up  his  hat ;  "come,  Madeline, 
get  on  your  shawl,  and  let  us  get  under  weigh  as 
soon  as  possible.  I'll  be  your  pilot,  girls."  And 
giving  an  arm  to  each,  off  they  set. 

The  two  tormentors,  knowing  Elizabeth's  unfail- 
ing good-humour,  continued  to  teaze  her  the  whole 
way,  and  Tom  interlarded  his  discourse  with  nau- 
tical phrases,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  audi- 
tors, whom  he  forced  from  one  side  of  the  road  to 
the  other,  saying  that  they  must  tack,  as  the  wind 
was  right  ahead ;  he  then  sung  snatches  of  sea- 
songs,  and,  in  short,  played  so  many  antics  that 
Elizabeth  rejoiced  when  he  steered  them  into  the 
Straits  of  Pitfoddle,  as  he  called  the  old  formal 
avenue,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  ushered  in- 
to the  drawing-room,  where  they  were  received  by 
Miss  Wormieston,  while  Hughie  set  off  in  search  of 
Sir  David,  whom  he  found  in  the  garden,  scolding 
the  head-gardener  for  the  great  crime  of  lopping 
some  trees  in  the  shrubbery. 

"  You're  rather  ower  ready  with  your  knife^ 
sir,"  said  the  enraged  Baronet,  who  hated  inno- 
vation of  every  kind,  "  you  are  rather  ower  ready 
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liaggiiig  and  hewing;  liae  ye  the  impudence  to 
think  ye  ken  better  than  Nature  where  branches 
should  grow  and  where  no  ?" 

"  *Deed,  Sir  David,"  replied  the  gardener,  "  T 
thought  the  shrubbery  would  look  the  better  o'  a 
wee  bit  pruning;  T  think  shame  to  belang  to  such 
an  ill  redd  up  place." 

"  If  ye  dinnalike  the  place,"  retorted  Sir  David, 
"  ye  are  welcome  to  leave  it;  but  as  long  as  ye  are 
here  ye  shall  do  my  bidding;  and  mind,  I'll  no 
hae  a  stick  or  stane  meddled  with  while  I  am  above 
the  ground."  So  saying  he  strode  away  towards 
the  house,  and  encountered  Hughie. 

"  Where  hae  ye  been  ?"  said  Hughie,  abruptly. 
"  Come  awa'  hame  and  sort  yoursell ;  there's  some 
callers  up  in  the  drawing-room  waiting  for  ye." 

*'  They'll  wait  a  while,"  replied  Sir  David,  pee- 
vishly, "  for  I  got  a  gliff  o'  a  parasol  flaring  up 
the  avenue,  and  I  canna  be  fashed  with  blethering 
women  the  day." 

"  Am  I  to  take  that  word  to  the  Dungary 
ladies?"   said  Hughie,  coolly. 

"  The  Dungary  ladies,  ye  auld  gouk  ! — what 
for  did  ye  no  tell  me  it  was  them?" 

"  Ye  didna  gie  me  time,"  retorted  Hughie, 
"  but  flew  up  in  a  rage  like  a  turkey-cock.  Come 
awa'  and  make  yoursell  fit  to  be  seen.'" 
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When  this  pair  of  oddities  reached  Sir  David's 
dressing-room,  the  Baronet  desired  Hughie  to  give 
him  out  his  black  coat. 

"  Ye  look  muckle  better  in  your  brown,"  said 
Hughie. 

"  Hughie,"  said  Sir  David,  in  a  peremptory 
tone,  "  bring  out  my  black  coat." 

"  'Deed  I'll  do  nae  such  thing,  for  ye  look  like  a 
hungry  greyhound  in't;  and  besides  ye  skiddled 
some  soup  on't  the  last  time  ye  dined  at  Dun- 
gary ;  so  ye'll  no  get  it  if  ye  were  to  skreigh  your- 
sell  black  in  the  face.  Come,  haste  ye,  and  put  on 
your  claes,  for  I  maun  gang  awa'  to  get  some 
cake  and  wine  for  the  young  leddies." 

But  although  Sir  David  generally  submitted  to 
the  directions  of  the  old  servant,  who  ruled  him 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  yet  when  thoroughly  provoked, 
be  sometimes  rebelled,  and  when  that  was  the  case, 
no  mule  in  the  Spanish  dominions  was  half  so  ob- 
stinate. He  insisted  on  wearing  his  black  coat ; 
Hughie  brought  him  his  brown ;  and  the  debate 
continued  so  long  that  the  party  had  taken  leave 
of  Miss  Wormieston,  and  were  just  descending  the 
front  steps,  when  a  brown  coat  was  suddenly  tossed 
from  a  window,  and  alighting  on  Tom's  head,  com- 
pletely enveloped  him  in  its  ample  folds. 
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"  What  the  deuce  is  this  ?"  said  Tom,  disen- 
gaging himself  from  his  odd-looking  roquelaire. 

"  Hush!'*  exclaimed  Elizaheth,  as  Hughie issued 
from  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  pick  up  the  re- 
jected garment. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Hughie  ?"  asked  Madeline. 

"  The  Laird's  in  an  awful  state,"  replied  Hughie; 

"  It's  lang  since  I  hae  seen  him  in  such  a  com- 

keckle  mood ;  ye  had  as  gude  gang  awa'  hame,  for 

there  will  he  nae  peace  in  this  house  the  day." 

Hughie  took  up  the  scorned  coat,  and  returned 
into  the  house,  while  our  youthful  friends  set  out 
on  their  return  to  Dungary,  commenting,  as  they 
walked,  on  the  vagaries  of  the  Laird  and  his  man 
Hughie. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 

Taming  oj  the  Shrew. 


He  was  one 


Well  the  eye  loves  to  look  upon. 

Dark  and  rich  curl'd  the  auburn  hair 

O'er  a  brow  like  the  ocean  by  moonlight  fair  ; 

His  island-colour  was  on  his  cheek, 

Enough  of  youth  in  its  health  to  speak  ; 

Yet  haughty  his  step,  and  his  mien  was  high, 

Half  softness,  half  fire,  his  falcon  eye. 

England,  fair  England,  hath  earth  or  sea. 

Land  of  hearth  and  home,  aught  to  liken  with  thee  ? 

L.  E.  L. 


The  happiness  of  our  young  student  received  a 
check,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  his  mother,  in 
which  she  requested  him  immediately  to  repair  to 
Edinhurgh,  on  some  law  business  of  considerable 
importance.  To  be  forced  to  leave  Dungary,  and 
to  broil  in  a  dusty  town,  where  he  would  have 
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only  disagreeable  lawyers  to  speak  to,  was  cer- 
tainly a  trial  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  for  about 
five  minutes  he  was  thoroughly  out  of  humour ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  better  feelings  prevailed, 
and  before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  he  was  seated 
in  the  mail,  and  rapidly  proceeding  to  the  great 
emporium  of  law  and  physic.  Here  he  was  de- 
tained for  several  weeks ;  but  at  length,  to  his 
great  joy,  he  got  the  business  satisfactorily  arran- 
ged, and,  with  a  light  heart,  he  again  turned  his 
face  to  the  north. 

Mrs  Gourlay  had  been  for  some  time  impatient- 
ly expecting  her  guest,  and  was  beginning  to  fear 
that  some  accident  had  befallen  him,  when,  to  her 
great  joy,  his  light  elastic  step  was  heard  on  the 
stair,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  in  the  room. 

"  Ah,  my  good  Mrs  Gourlay,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  declare  you  are  looking  quite  killing.  Pray, 
do  you  use  Rowland's  Kalydor,  or  milk  of  roses  ?" 

"  Gae  wa'  wi'  your  havers,  now,  Master  Tho- 
mas," said  Mrs  Gourlay;  "  you're  just  the  auld 
thing,  I  see — aye  quizzing,  as  ye  ca't,  ilka  ane  ye 
meet  wi' ;  but  you're  no  looking  that  ill  your- 
sell." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  dame,"  said  Tom ;  "but  how 
are  all  the  good  people  here  ?     I  suppose  the  big 
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wigs  have  not  arrived  yet,  as  the  classes  don't  as- 
semble for  a  week." 

"  Dr  Drumly's  awa'  a  jaunt  to  the  Highlands," 
answered  Mrs  Gourlay ;  "  and  Mr  Craiket's  douk- 
ing  at  Elie,  as  if  the  water  here  had  nae  saut  in't ; 
but  he  kens  best  what  takes  him  there." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Bethune,  ''MrCraiket  has  some- 
thing in  view  besides  douking." 

"  Like  eneugh,"  replied  Mrs  Gourlay,  "  forhe 
had  aye  an  ee  to  the  siller. — But,  odd  sake,  if  Fm 
no  forgetting  to  tell  you  that  Peter's  just  been  here 
from  Dungary,  to  ask  if  you  were  come  yet ;  and 
the  family's  a'  in  their  ordinar ;  and  Madam  Rus- 
sell's awa'  paying  a  \isit  to  some  of  her  auld 
friends." 

^**^  That's  the  best  news  you've  told  me  yet," 
said  Thomas ;  "  and  I  hope  that  her  visit  will  be 
a  Fife  one. — But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  bring  up  din- 
ner, for  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hawk  ;  but  mind,  none 
of  your  crabs'  toes  to-day,  you  must  produce  some- 
thing more  substantial." 

No  sooner  had  Bethune  discussed  his  repast, 
than  Mrs  Gourlay  made  her  entree,  and  began 
without  delay  to  open  her  budget. 

"  It's  thought,  sir,  that  the  town  will  be  just 
swarming  wi'  students  this  year.     Mrs  Scrimpet 
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lias  let  every  room  in  her  house ;  hut,  my  word, 
if  she  pinches  them  that's  coming  to  her  as  she 
did  the  poor  West  India  laddies  she  had  wi'  her 
last  year,  they'll  no  need  to  hae  their  claes  let  out. 
Nae  wonder  she's  making  siller,  as  it  is  said.  But, 
as  I  was  telling  you,  lodgings  are  unco  scarce,  sae 
I  hope,  Master  Thomas,  ye' 11  no  ohject  to  letting 
a  young  English  gentleman  share  your  parlour  ?" 

"  Really,  Mrs  Gourlay,"  replied  Bethune,  '^  I 
have  a  great  many  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  probably  some  chuckle-headed  Englishman, 
of  whom  his  own  college  people  can  make  no- 
thing, and,  as  a  last  resource,  they  send  him  down 
here  to " 

"  Chuckle  here,  chuckle  there,"  interrupted  the 
widow,  "  his  father's  a  wonderfu'  rich  man." 

**  That,"  said  Tom,  "  would  be  of  some  conse- 
quence were  I  to  be  his  heir ;  but  perhaps  you 
have  heard  that  he  means  to  put  me  into  his  will  ?" 

"  And  wha  kens  but  he  may,"  retorted  the  wi- 
dow, "  if  you  are  kind  to  his  son  ?" 

"  But  I'll  be  no  such  thing,  I  promise  you," 
cried  Bethune :  "  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  to  make 
him  sick  of  your  house  in  anveek;  so  you  had 
better  send  him  to  Mrs  Scrimpet's,  or  somewhere 
else,  at  once," 
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**  But  what  ill  can  the  poor  young  creature  do 
ye?» 

"  He'll  expect  me  to  entertain  him,"  said  Be- 
thune ;  "  and  I  am  sure  he  will  either  blow  the 
flute,  or  scrape  the  fiddle — perhaps  both." 

"  If  that's  a',  I'll  engage  that  neither  flute  rior 
fiddle  shall  come  within  the  door ;  I  shall  make 
that  paction  wi'  him  mysell." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  with  him  when  I  go  to  my 
uncle's  ?"  urged  Bethune. 

"  Tak  him  wi'  you,  to  be  sure." 

**  The  devil  I  shall !"  exclaimed  Bethune. 

"  And  what  for  no,"  retorted  the  good  dame, 
"  when  his  father  and  your  uncle  are  auld  cro- 
nies, and  he's  to  tak  a  kind  o'  charge  o'  him  ?" 

"  And  why,  you  provoking  woman,  did  not  you 
say  so  at  once,"  exclaimed  Bethune,  "  and  not  lead 
me  to  believe,  by  your  palaver,  that  it  was  merely 
to  serve  yourself  that  you  were  trying  to  foist  this 
stranger  upon  me  ?  But  since  you've  explained 
the  matter,  I'll  consider  of  it,  and  let  you  know 
my  mind  when  I  return  from  Dungary." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  Mrs  Gourlay,  "  that's  some- 
thing sensible  like,  and  I  was  sure  I  would  bring 
you  round  if  ye  only  gied  me  time ;  but  ye're  aye 
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sae  hasty.  And  ye'll  be  gauii  down  to  Dungary 
in  the  morning,  nae  doubt ;  the  ladies  will  be 
right  glad  to  see  you ;  and,  do  ye  ken,  Miss  Ma- 
deline's got  the  bonniest  bonnet  and  cloak  frae 
Embro'  that  has  been  seen  in  St  Andrews  for  a 
year  and  a  day  ?  But  I  see  I  am  wearying  you 
wi'  my  clavers,  and  you  just  come  aff  a  lang  jour- 
ney. Sae  gude  night,  Master  Thomas,  and  a  sound 
sleep  to  you." 

Next  morning,  Bethune  hastened  to  Dungary, 
and  bounced  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
found  his  three  cousins  seated  at  work.  Penelope 
and  Elizabeth  immediately  rose  to  welcome  him ; 
but  Madeline,  with  a  saucy  smile,  only  nodded 
her  little  head,  as  if  she  had  seen  him  but  the  day 
before. 

"  Why,  here's  a  reception  for  you  !"  said  Be- 
thune, throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  "  After 
trotting  two  good  miles  to  inquire  after  you  all, 
the  moment  I  had  swallowed  my  breakfast,  here 
sits  Madame  Madeline  in  state,  and  merely  moves 
her  august  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Be  seated*." 

"  I  see  you  are  as  flighty  as  ever,  Tom,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

"  Now,  Elizabeth,"  said  Bethune.   "  that  is  so 
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like  Aunt  Russell.  For  Heaven's  sake,  good  coz, 
do  not  take  her  for  your  model ;  her  face  seems 
always  to  say,  '  Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together.* 
By  the  by,  I  hope  she  won't  return  these  two 
months." 

"  And  pray,  good  sir,"  said  Madeline,  "  who 
told  you  of  her  being  from  home  ?" 

"  The  same  agreeable  personage,"  answered  Be- 
thune,  "  who  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  must 
divide  my  snug  little  parlour  with  a  great  lout  of 
an  Englishman.  In  faith,  she  and  I  had  nearly 
quarrelled  about  it.  The  bare  idea  of  it  sits  as 
heavy  as  one  of  Dame  Gourlay's  dumplings." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  calling  him  a  lout," 
said  Madeline ;  "  for  papa's  letter  speaks  of  him 
as  a  very  amiable  young  man." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,"  said  Bethune,  archly ;  "  it  is 
well  known  that  rich  young  men  have  every  good 
quality  under  the  sun." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  his  riches,  cousin  Thomas," 
said  Madeline,  quickly,  "  and  as  little  do  I  care." 

"  Are  you  two  going  to  quarrel  the  first  day 
you  meet  ?"  said  Penelope,  smiling. 

"  'Tis  just  because  Madam  Russell  is  out  of  the 
way,"   said  Bethune,  gaily ;   "  indeed,   I  hardly 
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know  myself.  B ut  come,  now,  lay  aside  your  frip- 
pery, like  good  girls,  and  let  us  have  a  walk.  I  want 
to  visit  all  my  old  haunts,  and  I  particularly  wish  to 
have  a  survey  of  a  certain  new  cloak  and  bonnet, 
which  have  set  all  St  Andrews  in  a  commotion. 
I  understand  that  the  whole  professors  are  to  en- 
ter a  protest  against  its  being  worn,  as  they  de- 
clare that  the  students  rush  from  their  forms  the 
moment  they  obtain  a  glimpse  of  this  mantle  of 
enchantment.  Take  care,  Maddie,  that  there  are 
no  wolves  among  them.  Remember  the  fate  of 
little  Red  Riding-Hood,  and  beware  of  going  to 
your  grandmother. — But  pray  do  get  on  your  hats 
and  shawls;  'tis  a  shame  to  sit  moping  in  the  house 
in  such  a  charming  day." 

Willing  to  oblige  him,  they  were  soon  equipped, 
and  on  their  way  to  revisit  all  their  old  haunts;  and 
a  merrier  party  could  not  well  be  found.  Having 
finished  their  tour,  they  next  proceeded  towards 
the  stables  and  the  poultry-yard,  where  they  fed 
their  favourites,  and  Dumpy  got  a  piece  of  oat- 
cake ;  from  thence  they  went  to  the  bridge  over  the 
stream  which  ran  between  the  house  and  garden, 
and  amused  themselves  with  watching  the  strug- 
gles betwixt  the  trout  and  the  young  ducklings  for 
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the  bread  which  was  thrown  to  them.  In  all  these 
matters  Bethune  took  an  active  share,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  remarkably  well ;  yet  truth  compels 
us  to  say,  that  he  fell  into  disgrace  more  than  once : 
the  first  time  was,  when  he  was  warned  to  keep  off 
some  bushes  on  the  river  side,  on  which  he  imme- 
diately jumped  over  them,  thereby  terrifying  a  hen- 
turkey  from  her  nest,  and  causing  the  destruction 
of  four  eggs ;  then  again,  he  persisted  in  removing 
the  goat  to  fresh  pasture,  although  assured  that  it 
had  not  been  more  than  half  an  hour  in  its  then 
position  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  goat, 
watching  its  opportunity,  twitched  the  rope  from 
his  hand,  and  then  vp'ent  off  through  the  very 
middle  of  the  poultry — knocking  down  the  tur- 
key-cock, two  ducks,  and  sundry  chickens,  and 
creating  such  an  u^r  osiVSindcongabulation  amongst 
the  feathered  tribe,  as  had  never  before  been  heard 
at  Dungary.  For  this  the  culprit  was  well  scold- 
ed, and  finally,  as  a  punishment  for  his  manifold 
offences,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  straight- 
way return  to  the  house,  and  that  he  should  be  set 
to  correct  a  number  of  French  exercises. 

"  By  the  by,  Tom,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  as  they 
met  at  dinner,  "  I  hope  that  Mrs  Gourlay  and  you 
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have  arranged  matters  as  to  young  Churchill  ?  one 
parlour  might  answer  for  both.  From  what  his 
father  says,  I  suspect  that  he  is  a  very  reserved 
youth  ;  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  communicate 
to  him  a  part  of  your  spunk.  But  how  feel  you 
in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,"  said  Bethune, 
"  I  did  not  at  first  at  all  like  the  idea  of  having  a 
companion  thrust  upon  me,  and  was  much  incli- 
ned to  rebel ;  but  when  I  heard  that  he  was  a  shy 
sort  of  a  person,  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
punishment  enough  for  him,  poor  fellow,  to  be 
thrown  amongst  strangers,  and  so  I  resolved  to 
make  him  my  chum,  and  to  be  kind  to  him." 

"  The  heart's  in  the  right  place,"  said  Mr  Dal- 
rymple  to  himself;  then  raising  his  voice,  "  Peter 
Blebbo,  do  you  hear,  bring  a  long  cork.^* 

"  Yes,  your  honour,"  said  Peter,  briskly. 

"  Fill  your  glass,  Tom,  and  help  your  cousins  to 
some  claret.  Here  is  your  mother's  health,  my 
dear  boy,  and  may  she  live  long,  and  see  you  do 
honour  to  her  precepts  and  her  noble  example.'* 
Tom,  with  glistening  eyes,  gulped  down  the  wine. 
Mr  Dalrymple  then  turned  the  conversation,  and 
the  evening  flew  rapidly  away. 
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After  having  spent  a  few  very  pleasant  days  at 
Dungary,  Bethune  returned  to  St  Andrews,  and 
was,  as  usual,  busy  at  his  studies,  when  one  even- 
ing an  unusual  bustle,  and  Mrs  Gourlay's  note  of 
welcome,  gave  intimation  of  Churchill's  arrival; 
and  as  Mrs  Gourlay  ushered  him  into  the  parlour, 
Bethune  rose  to  receive  him,  and  held  out  his  hand, 
which  Churchill  took  in  silence,  and  then  retreat- 
ed to  the  window. 

"  Hout,  tout.  Master  Churchill,"  cried  Mrs 
Gourlay,  "  what's  taking  you  there  ?  gang  in  to 
the  fire.  Ye  ken  half  the  parlour  is  your  ain,  and 
Master  Thomas  is  no  ill  to  sort  wi',  when  ance 
you're  acquaint."  As  Churchill  did  not  under- 
stand one  word  of  what  she  said,  he  merely  bow- 
ed, and  she  hurried  away  to  prepare  tea. 

Bethune  now  addressed  a  few  sentences  to 
Churchill,  regarding  his  journey,  and  the  wea- 
ther; but  Churchill's  answers  were  so  concise, 
and  he  seemed  so  reluctant  to  converse,  that  Be- 
thune really  felt  glad  when  tea  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  still  more  glad  when  Churchill  rose  as 
soon  as  it  was  finished,  and,  pleading  fatigue,  re- 
tired to  his  chamber. 

"  Aweel  now.  Master  Thomas,"  said  Mrs  Gour- 
lay, "  and  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?'* 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  What  can  I  think  of  a  man  who  doesn't 
speak?"  said  Bethune,  and  he  moved  his  lips  and 
touched  his  fingers  as  if  speaking  on  them. 

"  Lord's  sake,  he's  no  a  dummie  surely?  And 
yet,  now  that  I  mind,  he  ne'er  answered  me  when 
I  asked  him  to  gang  in  to  the  fire.  And  what  will 
I  do,  and  what  will  Jenny  do  ?  It's  an  awfu'  busi- 
ness, sure  enough." 

"I  know  something  of  speaking  with  the  fingers,'* 
said  Bethune,  "  and  I  think  I  could  teach  you." 

"  Learn  me  to  speak  with  my  fingers  !"  echoed 
Mrs  Gourlay — *'  the  thing's  impossible,  and  ye 
maunna  speak  o't ;  but  what's  to  be  done,  gude 
kens." 

"  It's  a  sad  business,"  said  Bethune,  "  and  we 
must  just  consider  of  it  for  a  night." 

Next  morning  the  two  youths  met  at  breakfast, 
which  Mrs  Gourlay  herself  carried  in ;  and  having 
placed  it  on  the  table,  she  said  to  Bethune,  "  Will 
ye  ask  Mr  Churchill  if  he  likes  his  egg  hard  or 
soft?" 

"  Soft,  if  you  please,  Mrs  Gourlay,"  replied 
Churchill. 

"  He's  no  a  dummie  after  a',  then  !"  she  exclaim- 
ed. "  Oh,  Master  Thomas,  Master  Thomas,  liow 
could  ye  gang  and  mak  me  believe  sic  nonsense  ? 
I'm  sure  t  might  hac  kent  you  by  this  time." 
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"  What  was  Mrs  Gourlay  saying,  Mr  Bethune  ?" 
asked  Churchill. 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal  of  stuff,"  said  Bethune ;  "  but 
she's  a  well-meaning  creature,  and  you  will  under- 
stand her  by  and  by." 

"  And  now,"  said  Bethune,  when  they  had  finish- 
ed breakfast,  "  what  say  you  to  a  walk  to  Dun- 
gary  ?  I  know  my  uncle  expects  you." 

"  Has  your  uncle  any  family  ?"  asked  Churchill. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Bethune,  "  there's  three  nice 
merry  girls,  with  whom,  I  am  sure,  you  will  soon 
become  acquainted.  I  am  commonly  there  at  the 
end  of  every  week;  but,  of  course,  you  will  not 
consider  yourself  as  at  all  fettered  by  my  motions." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lewis  Churchill,  drawing 
a  long  breath,  "  I  fancy  we  must  go." 

"  Come  away,  then,"  replied  Bethune,  "  and  be 
assured  that  you  will  have  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come." 

The  young  men  soon  arrived  at  Dungary,  and, 
as  Bethune  had  predicted,  Churchill  met  with  a 
most  cordial  reception,  particularly  from  Mr  Dal- 
rymple,  who  was  delighted  to  see  the  son  of  his 
old  friend  under  his  roof. 

"  What  way  are  ye  no  down.  Miss  Madeline  ?" 
cried  Annie,  bursting  into  the  room ;  "  there's 
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Master  Thomas  and  a  braw  young  English  gen- 
tleman wi'  him.  I  got  a  glift'  o'  him  frae  tlie  stair 
window,  and  he's  tall  and  jimp,  but  I  coudna  see 
his  face  ;  so  let  me  sort  your  bonnie  hair,  for  Mas- 
ter Thomas  will  be  hallooing  through  the  house 
for  you  before  you  are  half  ready." 

Tlie  next  minute  Bethune's  voice  was  heard — 
**  Why,  Madeline,  cousin  Madeline,  where  the 
deuce  are  you  ?" 

"  She'll  be  down  directly,  sir,"  said  Annie,  look- 
ing over  the  staircase.  "  It's  weel  seen,"  conti- 
nued the  damsel  in  a  lower  voice,  "  that  Madam 
Russell's  no  at  hame,  or  you  would  skreigh  at  lei- 
sure." 

Next  moment  Elizabeth  came  to  look  for  her — 
"  Madeline,"  said  she,  "  what  are  you  about  ?  here 
is  our  cousin  and  Mr  Churchill." 

"  Well,"  said  Madeline,  half  laughing,  "  what 
kind  of  animal  is  he  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  him,"  rejoin- 
ed Elizabeth  ;  "  but  if  I  were  to  give  my  opinion, 
I  would  say  he  is  rather  proud-looking,  and  will 
take  one  an  age  to  get  acquainted  with  him." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Madeline,  "  all  our 
merry  pranks  will  be  put  an  end  to.  Cousin  Tom 
has  wished  twenty  times,  at  least,  that  he  had  re- 
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maiiied  in  Wiltshire ;  lie  will  be  like  the  old  man 
in  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  quite  a  drag  about  one's 
neck." 

"  Dinna  misca'  him  that  way,  Miss  Madeline," 
said  Annie  Kennedy,  "  till  ye  see  whether  or  no 
he  deserves  it.  Ye  ken  the  English  are  no  sae 
frank  and  firthy  as  oursells." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Annie,"  cried  Madeline, 
"  do  leave  a  hair  or  two  on  my  head ;  I  think  you 
mean  to  scalp  me." 

"  I  canna  help  it,"  said  Annie,  applying  the 
comb  once  more,  when  Madeline  snatched  her 
tresses  from  her  grasp,  and  declared,  she  would  no 
longer  be  put  to  such  torture.  Elizabeth  laughed, 
and  left  the  room,  telling  her  to  make  haste  to  fol- 
low her. 

"  Cousin  Maddie,"  said  Tom,  softly,  at  the 
back  of  the  door. 

"  Miss  Madeline  has  ta'en  a  camstary  fit,"  said 
Annie,  as  she  put  out  her  head,  "just  because  I 
gied  her  hair  a  bit  rug." 

"  I  just  want  to  say  three  words  to  you." 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  cousin?"  said  Madeline. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  fine  specimen  of  an  old 
English  baron,"  said  Tom,  laughing,  "  he  is  over- 
run with  pride,  cased  in  armour,  I  believe ;  at  least 
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in  buckram.  What  are  you  and  I  to  do  with  such 
a  fellow  ?" 

"  How  disagreeable  !"  said  Madeline;  "  we  must 
try  to  make  him  hate  Scotland,  and  then,  perhaps, 
he  will  take  himself  home  again.*' 

"  I  am  afraid  no  such  good  luck  awaits  us,"  said 
Tom ;  "  but,"  he  added,  as  he  heard  his  uncle's 
voice,  "  I  am  wanted  to  assist  in  entertaining  Ba- 
ron Roastbeef."  Saying  this,  he  ran  down  stairs 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  family.  Madeline  slowly 
proceeded  with  her  toilet,  arranging  her  ringlets 
in  a  simple  manner,  and  declining  all  Annie's  of- 
fers of  assistance. 

"  Are  ye  no  gaun  to  put  on  your  coral  beads  ?" 
said  the  damsel ;  "  nor  the  gold  chain  that  your 
papa  made  you  a  present  o'  ?  mair  especially  when 
ye  hear  this  young  gentleman  is  sae  grand  and 
proudlike." 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  him,"  said  Made- 
line; "  and  I  will  make  myself  as  disagreeable  as 
possible." 

"  I  hae  nae  seen  ye  take  such  a  fit  of  the  dorts 
this  twelvemonth.  Miss  Madeline ;  you're  no  like 
yoursell  the  day." 

"  I  am  vexed  to  think  that  we  are  to  be  tor- 
mented by  a  cold,  proud,  distant  creature,  who 
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will  throw  a  gloom  over  all  our  amusements," 
answered  Madeline ;  "  I  wish  he  would  walk  off 
to  England  again;  I'm  sure  nobody  wants  him 
here." 

About  five  minutes  before  the  dinner-bell  sound- 
ed, Madeline  made  her  appearance  in  the  dining- 
room,  her  little  rosy  mouth  drawn  to  a  point,  and 
her  eyes  thrown  down  in  such  an  unusual  prim 
manner,  as  to  excite  a  smile,  not  only  upon  the  face 
of  her  father,  but  her  sisters,  and  Tom  fairly 
laughed  outright,  while  Mr  Dalrymple  said, 
good  humouredly,  "  My  youngest  daughter,  Mr 
Churchill."  He  bowed,  and  Madeline,  making  a 
slight  curtsy,  without  even  looking  at  him,  re- 
treated to  the  sofa  beside  Penelope,  and  feeling 
very  indignant  on  seeing  that  Tom  and  Elizabeth 
were  making  merry  at  her  expense. 

"  Why,  Maddie,  my  dear,"  said  her  father; 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day  ?  you  look 
as  if  something  had  disconcerted  you." 

"  Don't  you  know,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  that  her 
bantam  hen  has  lost  three  of  her  chickens  ?  Is  not 
this  sufficient  cause  of  grief  to  such  a  sensitive 
creature  as  Madeline  ?" 

A  smile  passed  across  ChurchilPs  face,  while, 
provoked  beyond  measure  with  Tom  for  making 
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her  appear  in  sucli  a  foolish  light  to  a  stranger, 
tears  of  reproof  gathered  in  her  blue  eyes,  which 
in  a  moment  put  a  stop  to  his  badinage.  Made- 
line took  her  seat  at  dinner  next  her  father. 

"  Cousin  Madeline,"  said  Tom,  "  shall  I  send 
you  a  wing  of  this  chicken  ?'* 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  coldly,  as  she  turned  to 
address  her  father. 

"Sir!"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  looking  first  at  the 
one,  and  then  at  the  other ;  "  when  did  you  begin 
to  be  on  such  ceremonious  terms  with  one  an- 
other ? — Tom,  have  you  and  Maddie  been  quarrel- 
ling?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Tom,  "  unless  I 
may  have  offended  by  speaking  of  the  three  ban- 
tam chickens ;  for  we  were  as  good  friends  as  pos- 
sible before  dinner." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  carelessly. 
"  I  believed,  child,  you  had  more  sense  than  to 
take  a  little  badinage  so  much  amiss." 

"  That  comes  of  making  pets,"  said  Penelope ; 
"  they  give  one  more  vexation  than  they  are 
worth  ;  and  Madeline  does  carry  her  fondness  for 
animals  a  great  deal  too  far.  Why,  Mr  Church- 
ill, she  will  never  touch  a  bit  of  chicken,  for  fear 
it  should  happen  to  be  one  of  her  pets." 
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Madeline  thought  every  member  of  her  family 
had  entered  into  a  combination  to  tease  her,  and 
make  her  appear  a  weak,  ill-tempered,  foolish 
girl,  before  this  proud-looking  Englishman,  to- 
wards whom  she  felt  both  dislike  and  reserve ; 
and  she  felt  and  looked  so  very  uncomfortable, 
that  Penelope  good-naturedly  led  the  way  to  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Madeline,"  said  Penelope,  kindly,  as  the  three 
sisters  stood  round  the  drawing-room  fire,  "  I 
never  saw  you,  my  dear,  appear  to  less  advantage 
than  you  did  to-day.  I  observed  Mr  Churchill 
look  more  than  once  at  you." 

"  Who  likes,  Penelope,"  said  Madeline,  warm- 
ly, "to  be  laughed  at,  and  before  a  stranger  too  ? 
There  did  Master  Tom  and  Elizabeth  sit  tittering 
and  laughing  at  me  in  the  dining-room,  which  I 
do  not  think  was  very  kind." 

"  Now,  Maddie,"  said  Elizabeth,  as  she  twisted 
her  fingers  in  Madeline's  glossy  ringlets,  "  who 
could  help  laughing  ?  If  you  had  only  got  a  glimpse 
of  your  face  in  the  mirror,  you  would  have  laugh- 
ed yourself ;  your  mouth  was  drawn  together  like 
a  purse,  and  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet,  which 
really  was  something  so  new  to  us,  that  to  look 
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grave  was  out  of  the  question.  I  think  that  stately- 
looking  young  man  has  cast  a  spell  upon  you.  I 
verily  believe  you  are  frightened  for  him." 

"  What  should  frighten  me,  indeed  ?"  said  Ma- 
deline, impatiently.  "  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  his 
dismals ;  and  it  is  one  comfort,  we  will  not  be  tor- 
mented with  him  for  more  than  two  days  in  the 
week." 

"  I  think  he  will  improve,"  said  Penelope ;  *'  he 
is  certainly  well  bred,  and  polite  although  reser- 
ved." 

In  a  short  time  they  were  joined  by  the  gentle- 
men, and  soon  after  Peter  brought  in  tea,  which 
was  partaken  of  in  almost  total  silence. 

The  uncommon  quietness  which  prevailed  above 
stairs,  was  not  unnoticed  by  honest  Peter,  who 
could  not  resist  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  som- 
bre appearance  of  the  young  people.  "  I  wish," 
said  he  to  the  house-maid,  "  that  this  new  chiel* 
mayna  be  an  unco  hank  ower  the  young  ladies ; 
he's  awfu'  drumly,  and  never  speaks  but  when  he 
is  spoken  to ;  and  there's  Miss  Maddie,  poor  thing, 
hasna  opened  her  mouth  the  whole  day.  I  doubt 
she  has  taken  the  dorts  at  Master  Thomas,  for  she 
called  him  Sir  at  dinner." 
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"  Gude  safe  us  !"  retorted  Annie,  "  that's  past  a' 
speculation  calling  him  Si?\  I  wonder  what  will 
come  next !" 

The  drawing-room  bell  summoned  Peter  away 
from  this  confab.  Madeline  still  sat  quiet  in  one 
corner,  Tom  in  another — Penelope  took  out  her 
netting — Mr  Dalrymple  read  the  newspapers  ;  so 
that  the  task  of  entertaining  this  disagreeable 
stranger  fell  to  Elizabeth's  lot. 

"  Are  you  a  sportsman,  Mr  Churchill  ?" 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  shooting." 

"  Perhaps  you  like  fishing  also.  If  so,  there 
are  some  excellent  trouting  streams  near  this." 

"  Indeed !" 

Elizabeth  looked  to  Tom  for  help,  but  he  shook 
his  head,  and  she  began  once  more.  "  Are  you 
fond  of  music  ?" 

"  Very." 

*'  Perhaps  you  are  a  performer  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  he  replied,  hastily. 

"  1  rather  imagine  I  saw  something  very  like  a 
flute-case  amongst  your  luggage,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken,"  he  said, 
with  an  alarmed  look. 

"  Perhaps  you  play  chess,"  said  Elizabeth,  in 
despair. 
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"  A  very  little." 

"  Suppose,  then,  you  allow  me  the  pleasure  of 
beating  you  ?" 

Churchill  bowed  with  an  air  of  resignation. 

As  Elizabeth  passed  Tom  on  her  way  to  the 
chess-table,  he  whispered,  "  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken if  you  would  not  like  to  beat  him  practical- 
ly as  well  2i&  figuratively  J" 

"  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  beat  you,  shab- 
by wretch  that  you  are,  to  leave  this  clod  on  my 
hands." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  I  wish  to  resign  to  you  the 
whole  merit  of  animating  this  Cymon,"  he  replied, 
laughing. 

"  You  are  too  obliging,"  said  Elizabeth ;  "  but 
see  if  I  do  not  give  you  a  Roland  for  this  Oliver." 

To  chess  then  they  sat  down  ;  and  Tom,  placing 
himself  behind  Churchill,  amused  himself  with 
mimicking  his  gestures,  gave  two  or  three  long 
hollow  yawns,  and  threw  into  his  countenance 
such  a  ludicrous  expression  of  solemn  gravity,  that 
Madeline  fairly  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

As  not  a  single  word  had  been  uttered,  this  sud- 
den explosion  of  mirth  occasioned  considerable 
surprise.  The  chess-players  were  confounded — 
Penelope  stared — and  even  Mr  Dalrymplc   laid 
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dov<^n  his  paper.  When  Madeline  caught  Church- 
ill's eyes  fixed  on  her  in  undisguised  amazement, 
she  could  scarcely  restrain  her  mirth  at  his  evi- 
dent surprise  at  her  apparent  perversity  in  sitting 
silent  while  the  others  spoke,  and  when  all  was  as 
quiet  as  a  churchyard,  breaking  out  into  sudden 
mirth.  Tom,  too,  aiFected  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment, and  pretended  to  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend what  had  amused  her ;  while  she  shook 
her  little  hand  at  him  with  a  threatening  look, 
which,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  her  usual  charm- 
ing expression  of  gaiety ;  and  by  the  time  the  sup- 
per-tray made  its  appearance,  she  had  recovered 
her  good  humour ;  and  after  partaking  of  some 
slight  refreshment,  the  party  separated,  and  reti- 
red to  their  respective  apartments. 

When  the  family  met  next  morning  at  break- 
fast, it  appeared  that  Mr  Churchill  had  by  no 
means  slept  off  his  reserve  ;  and  he  seemed  to  be 
glad  that  they  refrained  from  addressing  him  more 
than  politeness  required. 

"  Papa,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  yourself  to-day  ?  I  thought  I  heard  you 
mention  that  you  were  going  to  ride  to  St  An- 
drews." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  a  little  business  there ; 
11 
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but  I  will  defer  it,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
showing  Mr  Churchill  all  the  beauties  of  Dun- 
gary,  and  to  point  out  to  him  where  to  carry  his 
gun  and  his  fishing-rod,  when  he  does  us  the  fa- 
vour of  coming  here,  which  I  hope  will  be  very 
often." 

Churchill  made  a  grateful  and  a  graceful  bow. 

"  Oh!  papa,"  rejoined  Elizabeth,  "  you  must  not 
deprive  Tom  of  the  pleasure  of  showing  Mr 
Churchill  the  lions.  I  assure  you,  I  know  his 
wishes  on  that  point." 

Tom  pinched  her  elbow,  whispering,  "  You  re- 
vengeful creature  !" 

"  Oh !"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  since  Tom 
wishes  to  show  his  talents  as  a  cicerone,  I  shall 
certainly  not  disappoint  him. — So,  Bethune,"  he 
continued,  "  I  put  Mr  Churchill  under  your  care 
for  a  few  hours.  I  am  sure  you  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  showing  him  all  your  favourite  haunts." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  with  a  rueful 
look ;  and  whistling  on  his  dog,  he  walked  off,  fol- 
lowed by  his  silent  companion. 

"  Really,"  said  Madeline,  as  soon  as  they  had 
disappeared,  "  Mr  Churchill  seems  to  have  been 
paying  a  visit  to  Trophonius'  cave :  he  will  cer- 
tainly prove  a  terrible  night-mare  to  poor  Tom. 
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Why,  every  word  seems  as  if  it  were  drawn  out 
with  red-hot  pincers.  It  was  too  bad  of  you,  Eli- 
zabeth, to  saddle  Tom  with  him  for  two  weary 
hours." 

"  He  richly  deserved  it,"  replied  Elizabeth, 
laughing;  "he  had  no  pity  for  me  last  night. 
However,  I  begin  to  think  we  are  mistaking  Mr 
Churchill's  character.  I  never  saw  a  pair  of  finer 
orbs." 

"  They  are  large  and  black,"  retorted  Madeline. 
"  They  are  expressive  also ;  his  mouth,  too,  in- 
dicates great  firmness,  and  he  has  a  very  intellec- 
tual nose." 

"  Really,  Elizabeth,"  said  Madeline,  laugh- 
ing, "  if  you  are  come  to  an  intellectual  nose,  it 
is  all  over  with  you.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  more 
intellect  in  it,  than  in  Peter's  little  snub-nose, 
which  I  like  the  best  of  the  two ;  and  as  to  Mr 
Churchill,  I  think  he  is  a  proud  disagreeable  crea- 
ture, and  I  heartily  wish  him  and  his  intellectual 
nose  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed." 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  Elizabeth,  walking  off 
to  the  garden  ;  while  Madeline  took  out  her  draw- 
ing materials,  and  worked  busily  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  her  favourite  pursuit. 

In  the  meanwliile  the  two  young  students  made 
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tlie  tour  of  the  grounds.  Tom  goodnaturedly  ex- 
erted himself  to  amuse  Churchill,  and  although 
the  latter  said  but  little,  yet  that  little  was  well 
expressed,  and  an  occasional  sparkle  of  the  eye 
seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  deficiency 
either  of  talent  or  of  feeling. 

"  Hang  the  fellow,"  said  Tom  to  himself,  "  there 
is  something  in  him  after  all." 

After  having  acquitted  himself  with  great  eclat 
in  his  new  character  of  cicerone,  Tom,  accompa- 
nied by  his  new  friend,  returned  to  the  house,  and 
taking  leave  of  the  family,  set  out  for  St  Andrews, 
to  prepare  for  joining  the  different  classes  they 
meant  to  attend,  and  which  were  shortly  to  open. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  tempest  came  in  the  pale  moon's  train, 

And  the  lightning  lit  her  way, 
And  the  thunder  roll'd  o'er  the  darken'd  main. 

And  the  sailor  pray'd  for  day. 

Dark  was  the  sky,  and  dark  the  wave- 
Save  when  lit  by  the  lightning's  flash ; 

Woe  to  the  strong,  the  bold,  the  brave, 
'Mid  the  elemental  crash  1 

Sudden  a  mighty  shriek  uprose 

Amid  the  awful  strife— ^ 
It  was  the  harrowing  cry  of  those 

Who  pai'ted  there  with  life. 

The  Pledge  oj  Friendship, 

"  Weel,  Mr  Bethune,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay  one 
evening  to  Tom,  as  he  sat  poring  over  his  hooks, 
"  Mr  Churchill  is  really  a  fine  quiet  lad.  I  mind 
o'  telling  you,  I  was  sure  ye  would  neighbour  in 
finely." 

"  I  really  do  not  recollect  your  making  that  sage 
prediction ;  but  if  you  please  we  will  put  off  your 
reminiscences  to  some  future  day,  as  I  have  ten 
mortal  pages  to  write  for  the  Professor." 

"  Speaking  o'  Professors,"  replied  Mi*s  Gourlay, 
"  Jenny  has  just  been  telling  me  of  an  awfu'  mis- 

'vOL.  III.  M 
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chance  that  happened  to  poor  Dr  Drumly  last 
night.  Ye  ken  he  often  sits  up  unco  late,  read- 
ing in  his  auld-fashioned  books,  and  it  seems  he 
never  noticed  that  his  candle  was  done,  till  it  gied 
a  fuff,  and  went  clean  out,  and  so  he  opened  the 
door  to  gang  down  the  stair  for  another,  when  the 
moon,  shining  through  the  catacombs " 

<'  The  catacombs  !"  said  Tom  in  amazement. 

"Ay,  the  muckle  window  in  the  roof  o'  the 
house." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  cupola  ?" 

"  Aweel,  the  cupulo — and  the  light  some  way 
made  him  miss  a  foot,  and  he  tumbled  to  the  very 
bottom  o'  the  stairs.  It's  a  mercy  nane  o'  his  banes 
were  broken." 

"  And  all  the  nobles  thought  the  King  was  dead ; 
But  luckily  he  fell  upon  his  head," 

answered  Tom. 

"  Na,  na,  he's  no  dead,  but  he  is  keeping  his  bed, 
honest  man ;  so  take  warning,  Mr  Thomas,  and 
no  be  reading  books  at  untimeous  hours," 

"  Be  assured,  my  good  dame,  that  I  will  keep 
out  of  the  catacombs  as  long  as  possible." 

"  Gudesake,  Mr  Churchill,"  said  she,  as  Lewis 
entered  with  an  armful  of  books,  "  you're  surely 
no  going  to  read  a'  thae  books  the  night  ?  Ye  maun 
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take  warning  by  poor  Dr  Driimly,  for  I  was  just 
telling  Mr  Thomas—'* 

"  Really,  Mrs  Gourlay,  I  cannot  consent  to  have 
Dr  Drumly  hashed  up  again." 

"  Dr  Drumly  a  hash !  My  word,  ye  had  bet- 
ter take  care  that  he  doesna  hear  ye  have  said  such 
a  thing  as  that ;  folks  should  be  careful  of  their 
tongues." 

"  An  excellent  precept,  which  I  beg  you  will 
immediately  practise  by  keeping  yours  quiet.  Shut 
the  door." 

Mrs  Gourlay  retired,  but  shortly  there  arose  such 
a  hubbub  in  the  lower  story,  that  Tom  could 
stand  it  no  longer  ;  he  hastily  rung  the  bell,  and 
when  Jenny,  with  red  eyes,  made  her  appearance, 
he  very  coolly  desired  her  to  bring  him  two  night- 
caps.    Jenny  withdrew  in  amazement. 

"  What  were  the  gentlemen  ringing  for  ?"  said 
Mrs  Gourlay. 

"  Master  Thomas  wants  two  night-caps,"  she 
replied. 

"  Night-caps  !  is  he  well  enough  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,  but  he  looks  no  that  well  plea- 
sed." 

Mrs  Gourlay  thought  it  high  .time  to  inquire  in- 
to this  matter,  and  she  opened  the  door,  saying, 
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"  Preserve  me,  sir,  are  ye  in  health  ?  Jenny  says 
ye  hae  asked  for  twa  night-caps." 

<'  In  health,  Mrs  Gourlay.  I  want  my  night-caps 
to  shut  out  the  infernal  din  Jenny  and  you  make. 
Who  do  you  think  can  either  read  or  write,  when 
two  such  termagants  are  scolding  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  I  didna  think  ye  would  hear — " 

"  You  surely  never  heard  me  complain  of  deaf- 
ness ?  I  declare,  I  think  I  must  change  my  lodg- 
ings. Mrs  Scrimpet  surely  keeps  a  quieter  house." 

"  There's  little  wonder  that  I  did  scold  a  wee, 
sir,"  rejoined  Mrs  Gourlay:  "  Would  it  nohae  pro- 
voked a  saint  to  see  my  hest  china  howl  broken  in 
flinders?" 

"  Delft,  you  deceiver,"  rejoined  Thomas ;  "  but 
I  would  rather  pay  the  bowl  ten  times  over  than 
be  so  annoyed." 

"  Touts,  sir,  women  folks  maun  speak ;  it*s  a' 
the  poor  privilege  they  hae ;  so  ye  needna  grudge 
them—" 

"  It's  one  they  take  care  to  make  constant  use 
of;  however,  we  will  adjourn  the  debate,  but  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  leaving  the  night-caps,  for  fear 
of  a  fresh  squall." 

"  There  will  be  nae  mair  squalls  frae  me,"  said 
Mrs   Gourlay,  somewhat  nettled,  as  she  retired, 
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muttering,  "  It  was  hard  a  body  couldna  get  leave 
to  speak  in  their  ain  house." 

The  young  men  remained  at  their  studies  for  se- 
veral hours,  and  all  continued  quiet  within  doors ; 
but  this  calm  was  broken  by  the  strife  of  the  ele- 
ments without. 

'*  What  a  dreadful  night  of  wind  and  rain  !" 
said  Bethune  to  his  friend,  as  they  were  preparing 
to  separate  for  the  night ;  "I  am  afraid,"  conti- 
nued he,  "  that  we  shall  have  bad  news  from  sea." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Lewis,  "  that  there  are  no  ves- 
sels near  this  coast,  as  the  chances  would  be 
twenty  to  one  against  them." 

"Did  you^ever  see  sic  a  night,  gentlemen?" 
said  Mrs  Gourlay  as  she  entered  the  room ;  "  the 
kitchen's  reeking  like  a  killogie ;  and  to  hear  the 
pi^s  an'  sclates  coming  rattling  doun  in  a'  direc- 
tions, is  really  fearfu'.  It's  pitch  dark,  wee  Jenny 
says,  an'  the  folk  are  glad  to  bide  in  the  house,  as 
they  can  hardly  keep  imfk  feet  on  the  causey: 
gude  help  them  that'sj^k  the  saut  seas  on  sic  a 
night ! — And  now,  geimemen,"  she  continued, 
"  I'm  gaun  to  steek  a'  the  windows,  and  lock  a' 
the  doors ;  and  as  there  can  be  but  little  comfort 
in  sitting  in  a  rcckic  room,  I  would  advise  ye  baith 
to  slip  awa'  to  your  beds." 
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"  You  have  given  worse  advice  in  your  life,  my 
good  dame,"  said  Bethune ;  "  so  send  us  in  our 
candles." 

The  friends  retired;  but  as  their  bed-rooms 
fronted  the  sea,  from  whence  the  wind  came,  the 
storm  which  raged  without  was  heard  in  all  its 
fury;  and  their  windows  rattled,  and  the  case- 
ments shook,  as  if  they  would  be  driven  in  upon 
them. 

<*  We  need  expect  no  sleep  to-night,  Lewis," 
cried  Bethune. 

"  I  mean  to  try,  however,"  answered  Lewis  ; 
"  and  I  would  counsel  you  to  follow  my  example, 
so  good  night." 

Before  going  to  bed,  Bethune  looked  from  the 
window,  and  as  the  moon  occasionally  showed 
herself  for  an  instant,  he  obtained  partial  glimpses 
of  the  sea,  which  was  covered  with  foam,  and 
rolled  its  waves,  mountain  high,  into  the  bay.  It 
was  a  superb  sight,  and  he  was  almost  quite  chill- 
ed, ere  he  could  withdraw  himself  from  its  con- 
templation, and  betake  himself  to  bed,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  roaring  of  the  wind,  he  sunk  in- 
to a  restless,  dreamy  kind  of  sleep.  From  this 
he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door;  and  being  satisfied  that  there  was 
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something  wrong,  he  hastily  threw  on  his  clothes, 
and  opening  his  door,  he  listened  to  a  parley  be- 
tween his  landlady,  and  the  person  on  the  outside. 

"  Wha  are  ye  ?"  cried  the  widow ;  "  and  what's 
your  errand  here  at  this  time  o'  night ;  and  sic  a 
night?" 

"  It's  me,  Mrs  Gourlay;  your  neebor,  John  Den- 
ham.  For  the  love  o*  Heaven,  put  lights  in  a'  your 
windows  !  it  may  help  to  bring  the  Bonnie  Annie 
safe  to  land ;  and  my  puir  laddie's  on  board  o'  her. 
Oh  !  if  Master  Thomas  would  but  gie  us  a  hand  ! 
The  neebors  are  gathering  on  the  shore,  and  are 
going  to  get  a  boat  ready  for  launching,  for  the 
light  will  soon  break  in  the  East ;  hear,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  to  the  minute-guns ;  ilka  ane  gangs  dunt 
to  my  heart,  as  if  it  was  ringing  his  knell." 

"  Is  that  you,  Denham  ?"  cried  Bethune ;  "  Til 
be  with  you  on  the  beach  in  five  minutes." 

"  I  was  sure  o't,"  cried  Denham;  "  and  my 
laddie  may  be  saved  yet !  So  Til  away  before  ye, 
sir,  and  wait  for  ye." 

"  And  you'll  wait  a  while,  John,  Fm  thinking," 
said  Mrs  Gourlay;  "for  no  ae  foot  shall  ony 
ane  gang  o'er  my  door  this  night.  I'll  do  what 
I  can,  John,  and  will  put  lights  in  the  windows ; 
but  for  mair,  I  dinna  promise." 


• 
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"  But  oil,  mind,  Mrs  Gourlay,"  cried  John, 
"  he's  my  only  son." 

"  I  canna  help  that,  John ;  other  folks  hae  only 
sons  as  weeFs  yoursell,  and  it  hehoves  ns  to  take 
care  o*  them." 

John  said  no  more,  and  departed;  soon  after 
which  Bethune  came  down  stairs,  accompanied  hy 
Churchill,  whom  the  noise  had  awakened. 

"  Open  the  door,  Mrs  Gourlay,"  cried  Bethune ; 
*<  quick,  we  lose  time,  and  may  he  too  late  to  be 
of  use ;  hark,"  he  continued,  "  there  goes  another 
gun." 

^*  The  door  canna  be  opened  the  night,  young 
gentlemen,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay,  calmly. 

"Not  open  the  door !"  cried  Bethune;  "  you  sure- 
ly don't  mean  to  dispute  so  reasonable  a  request  ?" 
"  Atweel  do  I,"  rejoined  the  widow ;  "  and  as 
for  its  being  reasonable,  it's  ony thing  but  that,  to 
be  gangin'  out  at  the  risk  o'  your  lives  ;  for  weel  I 
ken,  if  there's  ony  danger,  ye're  sure  to  be  in  the 
middle  o't;  and  what  wad  I  say  to  your  uncle, 
honest  man,  if  onything  cam  o'er  you  ?" 

"  Death  and  fury  !"  cried  Bethune,  "  are  va- 
luable lives  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  croakings  of  an 
old  woman  ?  The  key  of  the  door,  I  say." 

"  No,  if  it  were  to  save  my  life,"  answered  the 
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widow  firmly ;  "  ye  may  knock  me  down,  Master 
Thomas,  and  take  it  frae  me  by  force,  but  out  o' 
this  house  ye  gang  na  this  night  wi'  my  leave." 

"  I  think,"  said  Churchill,  giving  Bethune  a  jog 
with  his  elbow  that  he  might  understand  him ;  "  I 
think  that  Mrs  Gourlay  is  right  after  all,  for  what 
good  could  we  do  ?  we  might  see  the  vessel  go  to 
pieces  perhaps,  but  we  can  be  of  no  use ;  therefore 
we  cannot  do  better  than  go  up  stairs  again." 

"  That's  the  maist  sensible  speech  I  e'er  heard 
frae  the  mouth  o'  an  Englishman,"  cried  the  wi- 
dow ;  "  and  now,  Master  Thomas,  tak  your  friend's 
advice,  like  a  bonnie  man,  and  no  gang  and  break 
my  auld  heart  a'thegither." 

*'  Oh !  very  well,  very  well,"  said  Bethune, 
"  since  Mr  Churchill  won't  go,  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  my  volunteering  in  the  business  ;  the  ves- 
sel may  go  to  the  bottom  at  her  leisure,  for  any- 
thing I  care;"  and,  so  saying,  he  stalked  sullenly 
up  stairs. 

"  Shut  the  door  quietly,"  whispered  Churchill  ; 
"  and  now  for  the  sheets,  the  window  is  not  high." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Bethune,  shaking  Churchill's 
hand,  "  I  guessed  immediately  you  had  something 
of  this  kind  in  view ;  so  now  for  it." 

The  sheets  were  soon  tied  together,  and  then  to 
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the  bed-post,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  friends  safe- 
ly descended,  and  quickly  reached  the  beach,  where 
they  found  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  assembled, 
listening  anxiously  to  the  vessel's  signals  of  dis- 
tress, and  watching  for  daylight,  as  nothing  could 
be  attempted  till  then.  At  length  morning  broke, 
and  discovered  the  vessel  at  anchor,  almost  close 
upon  land.  She  was  pitching  fearfully,  and  from 
the  violence  with  which  the  waves  swept  over  her, 
great  fears  were  entertained  of  her  foundering 
where  she  was,  or  that  she  would  part  from  her 
cables ;  in  which  case,  the  destruction  of  ship  and 
crew  seemed  inevitable.  The  vessel  was  so  near 
the  beach,  that  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the  crew  for 
succour  were  distinctly  heard  mingling  with  the 
howling  of  the  storm. 

"  She  must  soon  go  to  pieces,"  said  an  old  fish- 
erman; "  and  we  cannot  give  them  help;  no  boat 
could  live  in  that  surf." 

"  We'll  try,  however,"  said  Bethune,  springing 
into  a  boat ;  Churchill  leaped  in  after  him.  "  Who 
will  go  besides  ?"  cried  Bethune. 

Animated  by  the  noble  example  of  the  young 
students,  half  a  dozen  fine  young  fishermen  volun- 
teered to  share  their  perilous  enterprise. 

"  I'll  go  too,"  said  John  Denham« 
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"  No,  no,  Denliam,"  said  Bethune,  "  stand  back ; 
one  life  in  a  family  in  jeopardy  is  enough.  And 
now,  you  lads  on  shore  there,  bear  a  hand  and 
launch  us  with  all  your  might." 

The  boat  was  instantly  surrounded  and  pushed 
through  the  surf.  The  instant  she  was  afloat  the 
crew  applied  vigorously  to  their  oars,  and  they 
had  made  some  progress  towards  the  vessel  when 
a  heavy  sea  took  the  boat  on  the  larboard  bow ;  in 
another  instant  she  was  dashed  on  the  beach,  the 
crew  thrown  out,  and  the  retiring  waves  drawing 
the  boat  into  their  wild  vortex,  she  disappeared, 
and  was  never  seen  more. 

The  spectators  gathered  round  the  brave  young 
men,  congratulating  them  on  their  preservation, 
when  at  this  moment  a  loud  crash  was  heard,  and 
the  mainmast  went  by  the  board,  sweeping  in  its 
fall,  three  of  the  unhappy  crew  into  the  foaming 
waves.  The  people  assembled  on  the  beach  ob- 
served that  the  remainder  of  the  crew  lay  stretch- 
ed on  the  deck,  apparently  so  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
and  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  making  the  slightest  exertion  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  death  which  seemed  to  be  fast  ap- 
proaching. 
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"  Oh !  Jamie,  Jamie  !"  exclaimed  old  John 
Denham ;  "  my  dear  laddie,  if  you  were  once  on 
the  dry  land,  I  wouldna  care  if  your  poor  auld  fa- 
ther were  ten  fathom  below  the  roaring  waves  !" 

"  Fm  feared,  Johnnie,"  said  another  fisherman, 
"  he'll  never  see  dry  land  more.  It's  a  heavy  dis- 
pensation, but  ye  maun  submit,  like  a  Christian 
man  as  ye  are." 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  ?"  asked  Churchill,  in 
an  unsteady  voice. 

"  Nothing,  your  honour,"  replied  some  of  the 
crowd.     "  They  are  past  help." 

At  this  moment  Tom  began  hastily  to  undress. 

<*  For  Heaven's  sake,  Bethune !"  said  Church- 
ill, "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Tom  tore  a  brooch  from  his  shirt,  and  put  it  in- 
to Churchill's  hand,  saying,  "  If  I  perish,  give 
that  to  my  mother."  He  then  plunged  into  the 
boiling  sea. 

Three  loud  cheers  followed  this  heroic  attempt. 
The  old  fisherman  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  im- 
plored Heaven  to  prosper  his  noble  enterprise; 
while  Churchill,  who  could  not  swim,  stood  on 
the  beach  the  picture  of  dismay  and  agony,  hold- 
ing the  brooch  in  his  hand.     The  shouts  of  the 
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people  on  the  beach  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
survivors  on  the  wreck,  and  some  of  them  were 
seen  to  raise  themselves  up,  and  to  watch  with  in- 
tense interest  the  progress  of  Bethune  towards  the 
vessel,  who  breasted  the  waves  with  unshrinking 
courage.  After  incredible  exertions,  he  gained 
the  vessel,  and  seizing  the  first  person  whom  he 
encountered,  he  exhorted  him  to  make  an  effort 
to  save  his  life. 

"  It  is  too  late,*"  he  faltered,  in  a  faint  voice ; 
*'  my  strength  is  exhausted,  my  limbs  are  benumb- 
ed ;  assist  the  others,  and  leave  me  to  die."  Say- 
ing this  he  drew  a  miniature  from  his  bosom,  press- 
ed it  to  his  lips,  and  sighing,  "  My  poor  child  !" 
fell  back  on  the  deck. 

"  Father,"  said  Tom,  shaking  him  by  the  arm, 
"  father,  rouse  yourself  before  it  is  too  late ;  cou- 
rage, and  you  may  yet  be  saved." 

This  appellation  seemed  to  infuse  new  life  into 
the  dying  man  ;  he  started  up,  caught  Tom's  hand, 
and  sprung  with  him  into  the  sea.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments he  buffeted  the  raging  waves  with  all  the 
energy  of  despair,  but  worn  out  with  previous  fa- 
tigue and  exertion,  his  struggles  became  gradually 
more  faint ;  a  tremendous  wave  broke  over  them, 
and  he  had  just  sufficient  strength  to  exclaim, 
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''  Farewell,  generous  stranger,"  when  conscious- 
ness deserted  him.  Bethune  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  twisting  one  hand  in  his  hair,  with  the  other 
impelled  himself  towards  land ;  and  after  a  short 
but  severe  struggle,  he  and  his  senseless  com- 
panion were  dashed  furiously  on  the  beach,  and 
would  probably  have  been  drawn  back  by  the  re- 
treating billows,  had  not  the  spectators  rushed 
forward  and  carried  them  beyond  their  reach. 
Bethune  staid  not  to  hear  the  joy  that  was  ex- 
pressed for  his  safety,  but  plunging  into  the  sea, 
made  for  the  vessel,  which  was  fast  going  to 
pieces,  and  again  he  returned  triumphant  with 
the  mate  of  the  ship.  He  was  about  to  dare  the 
peril  a  third  time,  when  Lewis  threw  himself  be- 
tween him  and  the  sea. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Bethune,  do  not 
again  risk  your  life ;  think  of  your  mother.  Your 
strength  is  evidently  fast  sinking ;  I  entreat  you 
to  give  up  an  attempt  which  may  be  your  destruc- 
tion." 

"  Hinder  me  not,  dear  Lewis,"  said  Tom;  "  I 
can  never  die  in  a  better  cause ;  and  I  am  sure, 
were  you  to  see  but  the  agonised  looks  of  the  poor 
fellows  on  the  wreck,  you  would  not  have  the  heart 
to  oppose  me.  A  rope,  a  rope,"  he  exclaimed.  One 
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was  quickly  thrown  to  him — he  burst  from  Lewis, 
and  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  waves.  He 
again  reached  the  vessel ;  a  few  moments  sufficed 
to  fasten  the  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  was  held 
firmly  by  those  on  the  beach,  and  by  its  assistance 
Bethune  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  saving 
all  that  remained  of  the  unfortunate  crew. 

His  generous  efforts  for  these  devoted  people 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  for  just  as  he  was 
making  towards  the  beach  for  the  last  time,  his 
strength  suddenly  deserted  him.  Benumbed  with 
cold,  he  lost  all  power  of  action,  and  after  a  faint 
struggle  he  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  in  the  waves, 
when  Churchill,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own 
life,  rushed  into  the  sea  and  dragged  him  to  the 
beach. 

We  must  now  return  to  Mrs  Gourlay,  who, 
being  a  little  suspicious  of  the  great  quiet  which 
prevailed  above  stairs,  resolved,  before  going  to 
bed,  to  ascertain  if  the  young  men  were  safe  in 
their  apartments.  She  tapped  at  Tom's  door,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  she  softly  opened  it,  and  by 
the  gray  light  of  a  winter  morning,  she  discover- 
ed that  the  room  was  empty,  and  that  a  pair  of 
her  best  home-made  sheets  hung  dangling  from 
the  window. 
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"  Hae  a  care  o*  us  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  ut- 
most consternation ;  "  but  I  might  hae  guessed 
that  this  woukl  be  the  way. — Oh,  sirs,  if  onything 
should  come  ower  thae  twa  young  creatures,  I'll 
never  ken  a  day's  peace,"  she  continued,  as  she 
dragged  in  the  sheets,  and  shut  the  window ;  after 
which  she  proceeded  down  stairs  to  awaken  her 
little  handmaid.  "  Rise,  ye  lazy  tinkler,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  It  sets  you  weel,  indeed,  to  be  snoring 
awa'  there,  when  maybe  my  twa  bonny  laddies 
may  be  brought  hame  corpses.  Get  up  with  ye, 
and  put  on  your  duds,  and  light  the  fire,  for  if  they 
do  come  back  in  life  they'll  be  both  wet  and  weary. 
Haste  ye,  I  tell  ye ;  and  I'll  gang  and  put  on  my 
claes,  for  there  will  be  little  sleep  in  my  head  for 
a  while." 

These  operations  were  happily  concluded,  when 
a  confused  murmur  of  voices,  and  the  tread  of 
many  feet,  were  heard. 

"  Hear  to  the  din,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay.  "  Good- 
sake  !  I  think  the  whole  folks  in  the  town  are  out. 
Rin,  Jenny,  and  see  what  they  are  skirling  about, 
for  I'm  shaking  sae  I  canna  stir  a  foot,  O,  if  my 
dear  bairns  are  drowned,  what  will  become  o* 

me?" 

3 
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"  They  are  coming,  they  are  coming  !"  cried 
little  Jenny,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  Wha  are  coming  ?'*  exclaimed  Mrs  Gourlay. 

"  Mr  Thomas,  and  Mr  Lewis,  and  the  half  of  the 
town  with  them." 

"  The  Lord  be  praised !"  ejaculated  the  good 
dame. 

When  Tom,  supported  by  Lewis,  entered  Mrs 
Gourlay's  dwelling,  she  rushed  forward,  and  threw 
her  arms  round  Betliune's  neck,  and  her  warm 
tears  fell  in  abundance  on  the  face  of  the  brave 
lad,  who  was  almost  as  much  affected  as  herself. 

"  My  good  dame,"  said  Lewis,  "  our  friend  here 
is  very  much  exhausted ;  we  must  have  him  put  to 
bed  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  My  poor  lamb,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  looked 
at  Bethune'spale  face  and  shaking  limbs;  "  muckle 
need  ye  hae  o'  rest ;  baud  him  in  your  arms,  Mr 
Churchill,  till  I  get  his  bed  warmed." 

Mrs  Gourlay  instantly  disappeared,  screaming 
on  Jenny  to  assist  her,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  poor  Thomas  was  put  to  bed  in  a  state 
of  high  fever.  Lewis  gently  dismissed  the  crowd 
that  had  accompanied  them  home,  and  the  people 
dispersed,  full  of  admiration  for  the  intrepidity  of 
the  two  friends,  and  much  concerned  and  grieved 

VOL.  in.  N 
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on  hearing  how  much  our  young  hero  was  likely 
to  suffer  from  his  exertions.  Mrs  Gourlay  was  by 
no  means  delighted,  on  finding  she  was  obliged  to 
devote  a  part  of  her  time  and  attention  to  one  of 
the  sufferers,  who  had  been,  by  Lewis's  orders, 
conveyed  to  her  house  ;  but  as  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  she  gave  him  every  assistance  in  her  power  ; 
and  after  dispatching  Jenny  for  Dr  ScalpskuU, 
she  repaired  once  more  to  the  bedside  of  her  young 
favourite.  Tom,  seeing  her  so  much  distressed, 
made  light  of  his  illness,  and  jested  with  her  on 
his  having  outwitted  her  so  dexterously. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  laddie,  it  might  hae  been  a  sair 
outwitting  for  you  !  But  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  mc 
what  to  do ;  and  Til  send  for  the  smith  this  very 
day,  and  put  iron  stancheons  in  every  one  o'  your 
windows." 

"  Moderate  your  transports,  my  good  dame,"  re- 
plied Bethune. 

"  You  needna  speak  o'  transports  to  me ;  but, 
my  word,  John  Denham  would  be  cheap  o'  trans- 
portation, for  wiling  you  out  to  risk  your  life  for 
his  ill-farred  sailor  laddie,  that  he's  making  such 
a  wark  wi',  haudinghim  round  the  neck  and  greet- 
ing ower  him,  and  telling  him  that  he  was  bound 
to  serve  you  by  night  or  by  day  ;  deil  mean  him, 
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that  I  should  ban.  And  what  am  I  to  do  with 
Mr  Churchill  ?  for  the  drowned  gentleman  has  got 
his  bed,  and  he*s  likely  to  take  a  gude  lang  tack 
o't,  for  his  cheek  is  as  white  as  the  sheets." 

«  Who  is  this,  Churchill?"  asked  Thomas. 

"  It  is  the  person  you  first  brought  on  shore," 
replied  Lewis ;  "  and  I  sent  him  up  here  to  the 
care  of  our  good  dame." 

"  And  he  has  been  very  weel  guided,"  replied 
Mrs  Gourlay,  "  though  I  say  it,  that  shouldna  say 
it.  But  we  can  hardly  get  him  keepit  in  his  bed ; 
he  threeps  that  he  wants  to  see  his  preserver,  as 
he  ca's  ye ;  and  I  thought  he  would  hae  gane  out 
o'  his  judgment  when  I  said  we  didna  ken  if  ye 
would  ever  come  to  life  again." 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  said  Tom ;  "  what  pleasure 
could  you  have  in  vexing  the  poor  man  ?  Do  go, 
Churchill,  and  relieve  his  mind." 

Churchill  directly  repaired  to  the  bed-side  of 
the  stranger,  with  whom  he  remained  a  consider- 
able time ;  at  length  he  returned  to  Bethunc. 

**  Really,  Bethune,"  he  said,  "  I  quite  envy  you 
the  gratification  of  having  saved  such  a  princely 
fellow." 

"Who,  and  what  is  he?" 

^'  His  name  is  Delahaye,"  replied  Lewis,  *^  and 
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it  seems  he  lias  large  estates  in  one  of  our  West 
India  islands.  Business  connected  with  these 
brought  him  to  England,  and  afterwards  down 
here ;  and  he  was  on  his  return  to  London,  mean- 
ing to  sail  from  thence  home,  when  that  dreadful 
storm  overtook  them,  and  wrecked  the  vessel.  He 
is  an  elegant  man,  about  the  middle  age,  and  very 
handsome  and  noble-looking,  and  with  something 
of  a  foreign  air.  He  seems  to  be  grateful  towards 
you,  and  anxious  to  express  all  that  he  feels." 

"  No  more  of  that,  if  you  love  me,  Hal,"  said 
Tom,  "  and  tell  him,  that  I  shall  consider  the  obli- 
gation as  cancelled,  if  he  will  not  say  a  single  word 
on  the  subject." 

"  He  has  made  many  inquiries  respecting  a  Nor- 
wegian gentleman  who  was  on  board,  but  I  could 
not  tell  him  whether  or  not  he  had  been  one  of 
those  who  were  saved." 

«  But  I  can  tell,"  retorted  Mrs  Gourlay,  "  for  he 
was  taken  into  Mrs  Scrimpet's,  and  she  was  ower 
here  a  while  ago,  to  see  if  ony  o'  my  young  gen- 
tlemen would  gang  ower  to  speak  to  him,  for  no 
ane  o'  hers  could  make  out  a  word  he  said ;  but  I 
told  her,  we  had  enough  to  do  with  our  ain  drowned 
men,  and  she  might  manage  hers  the  best  way  she 
could." 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Mrs  Gourlay,"  said  Tom,  "  I 
never  saw  you  in  such  a  savage  humour.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 

"  'Deed,  Mr  Thomas,  I  hae  an  ill  will  at  the 
whole  pack  o*  them,'*  said  Mrs  Gourlay,  wiping 
her  eyes,  "  when  I  think  that  ye  were  sae  near 
being  drowned  yoursell,  with  hauling  them  out  o' 
the  sinking  ship." 

"  Well,  well,  my  good  dame,  say  no  more  about 
it,  you  see  I  am  not  drowned  yet ;  in  fact,  I  mean 
to  live  a  long  while,  just  on  purpose  to  torment 
you.  But  go  now  and  attend  to  your  new  guest ; 
Mr  Churchill  will  take  care  of  me,  and  I  promise 
not  to  walk  out  at  the  window  for  this  day  at 
least." 

Bethune  now  expressed  to  Lewis  the  deep  gra- 
titude he  felt  for  his  timely  assistance,  without 
which  his  life  would  probably  have  been  the  sacri- 
fice. His  words  were  few,  but  the  strong  grasp 
of  the  hand  spoke  volumes  ;  and  from  this  moment 
there  arose  between  these  young  men  a  deep  and 
sincere  friendship,  which  was  destined  to  be  severe- 
ly tried. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Who  hopes  a  friend,  sliould  have  a  heart 
Himself,  well  furnish'd  for  the  part, 

And  ready,  on  occasion, 
To  show  the  virtue  tliat  he  seeks  ; 
For  'tis  an  union  tliat  bespeaks 

So  just  reciprocation. 

COWPEK. 


So  soon  as  Mr  Dalrymple  was  apprized  by  Lewis 
of  Bethune's  severe  illness,  lie  repaired  to  St  An- 
drews, and  established  himself  at  Mrs  Gourlay's, 
from  whence  messengers  were  dispatched  two  or 
three  times  every  day,  to  inform  his  anxious  family 
of  the  state  of  Bethune's  health,  who  for  some  days 
was  considered  in  imminent  danger. 

This  intelligence  occasioned  universal  regret, 
and  so  numerous  were  the  inquiries  for  his  health, 
that  Mrs  Gourlay  found  it  necessary  to  post  up  a 
bulletin  every  morning  on  the  outside  of  the  door. 
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Happily,  however,  the  fever  was  subdued,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  a  week  he  was  pronounced  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

No  one  rejoiced  more  truly  in  this  restoration 
than  Mr  Delahaye,  v/hose  inquietude  and  concern, 
during  Tom's  illness,  had  greatly  increased  the  in- 
disposition under  which  he  himself  laboured. 

Mr  Dalrymple  passed  with  him  all  the  time  he 
could  spare  from  the  sick-bed  of  his  nephew,  and 
{le  was  much  gratified  by  hearing  Mr  Delahaye 
speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  Du- 
ring one  of  these  conversations,  Mr  Dehdiaye  deli- 
cately hinted  his  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
Bethune's  situation  and  views,  all  of  which  Mr 
Dalrymple  stated  with  the  utmost  frankness,  in- 
forming him,  that  he  wished  to  enter  the  army, 
and  that  he  expected  to  obtain  a  commission 
through  the  interest  of  some  of  his  father's  mili- 
tary friends ;  and  that  he  himself  regarded  Be- 
thune  with  the  aifection  of  a  fathei',  and  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  assist  his  views  and  promote 
his  welfare. 

Important  business  required  Mr  Delahaye's  pre- 
sence in  London,  but  he  declared  he  would  not 
leave  Scotland  till  he  had  seen  and  thanked  his 
preserver ;  and  as  the  doctor  would  not  allow  the 
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interview  to  take  place  in  Betliune*s  present  statc^ 
he  resolved  to  postpone  his  journey  till  the  conva- 
lescence of  his  young  friend  was  confirmed. 

"  Churchill,"  said  Tom  one  night  to  his  friend, 
who  sat  watching  beside  him,  <«  I  wish  you  would 
go  to  bed." 

"  Hush,"  replied  Lewis ;  "  the  Doctor  said  you 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak." 

"  But  I  will  speak ;  you  have  not  had  off  your 
clothes  for  Heaven  knows  how  many  nights ;  you 
are  quite  worn  out ;  if  you  don't  go  and  take  a 
nap,  I  am  certain  I  shall  not  be  able  to  close  my 
eyes." 

"  I  can't  sleep,  Bethune." 

"  You  shall  sleep ;  come,  there's  a  good  fellow, 
draw  in  the  sofa  beside  me,  and  I  can  give  you  a 
jog  should  I  want  anything ;  and  here  is  a  pillow 
for  you,"  he  continued,  throwing  one  at  Churchill's 
head. 

"  You  are  just  the  old  thing,  I  see,  Tom,"  said 
Churchill,  as  he  threw  on  his  dressing-gown,  and 
stretched  himself  on  the  sofa,  where,  overcome 
with  watching  and  fatigue,  he  soon  fell  into  a  pro- 
found slumber.  Tom  drew  back  the  curtain  of  the 
bed,  and  looked  at  him,  and  enjoyed  every  breath 
he  drew. 
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"  He  is  a  princely  fellow,"  said  Tom  to  himself; 
*'  who  would  have  believed  that  so  much  warmth 
of  heart  and  feeling  lurked  beneath  an  exterior  so 
reserved  and  shy  ?  I  must  try  and  make  my  uncle 
and  cousins  see  his  worth,  and  like  him  better." 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Tom  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  he  awakened  next  morning  so  much 
restored,  as  to  enable  his  medical  attendants  to  an- 
nounce that  rest  and  quiet  were  now  all  that  were 
required  to  complete  his  cure. 

"  You  see,  Mrs  Gourlay,"  said  Tom,  one  day  to 
the  good  dame,  as  she  sat  knitting  her  stocking  be- 
side him, — "  you  see  I  am  quite  stout  now;  I  can 
sit  up  an  hour  or  two  in  bed  without  being  fa- 
tigued." 

"  Stout !"  she  replied ;  "  can  onybody  ca'  ye 
stout  when  they  look  at  that  lily-white  hand,  that 
ane  can  maist  see  daylight  shining  through  ?  Yc 
havena  got  the  better  o'  your  splore  that  awfu* 
night ;  odsake,  when  I  found  ye  were  out,  I  could 
hae  throttled  John  Denham." 

"  But,  dame,"  said  Bethune,  "  think  how  sweet 
it  is  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature.  I  would 
do  the  like  again  to-morrow,  in  spite  of  all  I  have 
suiFered." 

"  Whisht,  my  bairn,  and  lie  quiet,  and  no  fling 
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the  claes  about  that  way,  and  gang  on  wi'  your  he- 
roics. Ye  maun  take  care  and  no  bring  back  that 
weary  fever  again,  but  just  lie  still,  and  I'll  crack 
awa'  to  ye  about  the  news  o'  the  town.  Muckle 
praise  ye  hae  gotten  baith  frae  high  and  low,  for  sa- 
ving the  poor  drowning  bodies.  The  sailors  were 
here  every  day  before  maist  it  was  light,  to  ask  for 
ye ;  and  it  would  hae  done  your  heart  good  to  hae 
heard  how  they  spoke  o'  ye  the  day  they  came  to 
tell  me  that  they  were  going  awa,  as  a  superscrip- 
tion had  been  made  for  them  by  the  town-folk ; 
and  Dr  Drumly  called  himsell  every  morning,  and 
bid  me  take  good  care  o*  ye,  for  that  there  was  nae 
your  neighbour  in  a'  St  Andrews;  and  Jenny, 
poor  thing,  could  never  get  a  hand's  turn  done 
for  answering  the  door  to  the  student  laddies  that 
came  in  whole  bands  to  ask  for  ye ;  so  I  was  obli^ 
ged  to  put  up  a  bit  paper  every  morning  to  tell  how 
you  were  coming  on." 

"  That  was  very  kind,  indeed,"  said  Tom ;  "  so 
you  sec,  dame,  that  there  are  some  good  fellows 
among  the  students,  although  you  abuse  them  so 
much." 

"  Me  abuse  them  !  what  puts  that  in  your  head  ? 
but  will  ye  no  be  proud  when  I  tell  ye  that  some 
o'  the  town  bodies  laid  a'  the  street  ower  wi*  straw 
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for  fear  o*  ony  din  disturbing  ye  when  ye  were  in 
the  fever  ?  and  there*s  no  a  fishwife  will  cry  her 
haddies  till  she  turns  the  corner  o'  the  street." 

"  Have  none  of  my  cousins  been  here  ?"  asked 
Tom. 

"  Have  they  been  here  ?  ay,  that  they  have ;  they 
were  mony  a  time  in  the  parlour  with  their  papa, 
when  ye  kent  naething  about  it ;  and  they  were 
unco  keen  to  see  ye,  but  as  the  Doctor  had  given 
strict  conjunctions,  that  naebody  but  your  uncle^ 
and  Mr  Lewis,  and  mysell,  were  to  set  foot  in  your 
room,  we  didna  dare  to  let  them  in ;  but  Miss  Ma- 
deline whiles  stood  at  the  back  o'  your  door;  it 
made  my  heart  wae  to  see  the  tears  happing  ower 
her  bonny  cheeks.  But  I  see  you're  wearied  with 
my  cracks,"  she  continued,  on  observing  that  Tom 
had  drawn  the  quilt  over  his  face,  "  so  try  and  get 
a  bit  sleep,  and  FU  awa'  and  make  a  fine  bowl  o* 
breadberry  ready  for  ye  when  ye  wauken." 

A  few  days  after  this,  Tom  was  so  much  better 
that  he  was  permitted  to  leave  his  bed  for  some 
hours  during  the  forenoon. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Dame  Gourlay,"  said  Tom, 
as  he  sat  propped  up  in  the  parlour,  in  an  arm- 
chair, with  half-a-dozen  pillows, — "  I'll  tell  you 
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what,  if  you  don't  contrive  something  new,  I  shan^t 
eat  at  all ;  I  am  sick  of  gruel,  gruel,  gruel." 

"  Gruel,"  she  rejoined,  "  hadnae  ye  ale-saps 
yesterday  ?*' 

"  Worse  and  worse ;  saps  of  all  kinds  arc  my 
abhorrence." 

"  And  what  faut  hae  ye  to  the  arrow-root  ?" 

^*  Insipid  trash." 

"  And  breadberry  ?" 

"  Do  not  mention  it.  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
get  on  my  legs  again  if  I  am  forced  to  eat  such 
trash." 

"  It's  no  me,"  cried  Mrs  Gourlay;  "  Ws  the  Doc- 
tor ;  he  said  the  fever  maun  be  keepit  down." 

"  The  Doctor  is  an  ass,"  cried  Tom.  "  I  beg  his 
pardon  ;  but  I  swear  none  of  those  things  you  have 
named  shall  see  my  interior ;  and  if  you  cause  me 
to  die  of  starvation,  and  you  are  hanged  for  it,  that 
will  be  your  own  fault." 

"  Oddsake,  dinna  put  yoursell  in  a  carfuffle ;  I 
hae  a  nice  how-to wdy  in  the  house,  that  Miss  Pe- 
nelope sent  up  last  night ;  it's  as  white  as  milk, 
and  as  fat  as  butter ;  but  I  didna  like  to  tell  you 
till  I  heard  what  the  Doctor  would  say." 

"  Never  mind  the  Doctor,  Mrs  Gourlay.  Go,  if 
you  love  me,  and  put  the  chicken  on  the  spit ;  I 
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think  I  will  be  able  to  eat  the  whole  of  it ;  my 
stomach  feels  like  a  bottomless  pit." 

Seeing  he  was  determined  not  to  be  baulked, 
Mrs  Gourlay  prepared  the  chicken,  and  it  was 
nearly  ready  just  as  the  Doctor's  well-known 
knock  was  heard.  As  he  took  his  leave,  Mrs 
Gourlay  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  the  passage,  to  tell 
him  of  the  feast  she  was  preparing  for  his  patient. 

"  Chicken,"  cried  the  Doctor,  contracting  his 
eye-brows,  "  certainly  not;  a  very  foolish  propo- 
sal, indeed." 

"  But  he  will  take  nothing  else." 

"  Well,  let  him  want  then,"  said  the  Doctor,  as 
he  went  away  flourishing  his  gold-headed  cane. 

"  Now,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay ;  "  ye  ken  I 
never  could  bear  to  hear  ye  tell  a  lee;  but  hearken 
to  me,  lassie.  The  Doctor  says,  it  will  be  Mr  Tho- 
mas's death,  if  he  gets  ony  o'  that  chicken;  so 
mind,  if  he  asks  for't,  ye  are  no  to  let  on  that  it  is 
roasted ;  tak  it  aff  the  spit,  and  set  it  by  in  the 
pantry ;  it  will  do  for  Mr  Lewis's  dinner." 

Jenny  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  Mrs  Gourlay 
took  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  until  Tom,  grow- 
ing impatient,  rung  the  bell ;  when  Jenny  making 
her  appearance,  he  asked  if  the  chicken  was  ready, 

"  The  chicken  ?"  said  Jenny. 


%■ 
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*'  Yes,  the  chicken,"  said  Tom ;  "  what  do  you 
stare  at,  Jenny  ?" 

«  I'll  tell  Mrs  Gourlay,  sir." 

Jenny  withdrew,  but  when  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  again 
rung  the  bell  with  renewed  fury. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  has  become  of 
the  chicken  ?"  said  he,  as  Mrs  Gourlay  entered ; 
"  you  might  have  roasted  an  ox  by  this  time." 

"  Weel,  I  think  Tm  grown  doitet,"  she  replied, 
with  aflGected  surprise ;  "  I  hae  clean  forgotten  the 
chicken  the  day ;  but  you  may  promise  yoursell  ye 
will  get  it  the  morn ;  so  Til  make  you  a  nice  bowl 
o*  arrow- root." 

Tom  answered  this  by  snatching  up  one  of  his 
pillows,  and  sending  it  in  the  direction  of  the  door ; 
but  Dame  Gourlay,  who  saw  the  coming  storm, 
shut  the  door,  and  made  good  her  retreat  without 
sustaining  any  damage.  Just  at  this  moment  a 
neighbour  called  to  ask  her  to  the  next  house,  to 
look  at  some  table  cloths  that  were  for  sale,  so  she 
left  Jenny  to  take  care  of  the  invalid,  with  orders 
to  come  to  her  if  anything  were  wanted.  In  a 
few  moments  Tom's  bell  rung,  and  Jenny  went  up 
stairs. 

"  Come  here,  Jenny,"  said  Tom,  "  you  are  a 
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good  clever  girl;  now  tell  me  honestly,  if  Mrs 
Gourlay  did  roast  the  chicken ;  I  could  almost 
swear  I  smelt  the  saA^oury  steam." 

"  I'm  no  to  tell  you,"  replied  Jenny,  "  or  I'll 
get  my  paiks  frac  my  mistress." 

"  She  shan't  touch  you  ;  so  go,  like  a  clever  little 
girl,  smuggle  up  the  chicken,  and  here  is  half-a- 
crown  to  buy  a  new  ribbon  for  your  Sunday-bon- 
net." 

"  But  if  ye  are  the  waur  o*  eating  it?" 

**  Never  you  mind  that ;  I  will  take  all  the 
blame." 

Thus  bribed,  Jenny  flew  to  the  pantry,  and  soon 
placed  on  a  little  table  the  bone  of  contention, 
while  she  stood  by  saying,  "  Haste  you,  for  fear  my 
mistress  comes."  Never  had  the  invalid  tasted  so 
delicious  a  morsel,  and,  for  the  sake  of  Jenny,  he 
hurried  over  his  repast;  and  the  table  was  just 
cleared  away  when  Mrs  Gourlay  was  heard  to  en- 
ter the  house ;  and  as  she  brought  in  with  her  a 
fresh  supply  of  arrow-root,  &c.  she  went  to  the 
pantry,  and  not  seeing  the  chicken,  she  called  to 
Jenny  to  know  what  had  become  of  it. 

"  Out  with  you,  ye  muckle  brute,"  cried  Jenny, 
thumping  the  cat,  "  naebody  can  leave  the  pantry- 
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door  open,  but  ye  maun  set  your  nose  in.  Tarn 
has  eat  the  chicken,  mistress." 

"  Why,  ye  thoughtless  taupie,  what  the  plague 
hinders  you  frae  locking  the  door  ?  Tarn  did  nae 
use  to  be  a  thief,  but  ill  gates  are  easy  learned, 
that's  plain;  my  word,  to  think  o*  Miss  Penelope 
sending  up  delicates  to  gust  the  cat's  gab  !" 

When  Jenny  went  up  soon  after  to  mend  Tom's 
fire,  she  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  telling 
him  of  Mrs  Gourlay's  wrath  at  the  poor  cat.  They 
were  both  laughing  heartily,  and  Jenny  had  just 
finishe  d  saying,  "  Ither  Tams  like  chicken  as 
weel  as  Tam  the  cat ;  little  does  Mrs  Gourlay  ken 
ye  eat  it  up  stoup  and  roup."  At  this  moment 
Jenny  found  a  hand  clutch  her  hair.  "  I'll  let  you 
find  whether  I  ken  or  no,  ye  little  leeing  tinkler," 
exclaimed  Mrs  Gourlay.  "  I  hae  langer  lugs,  my 
woman,  than  ye  reckon  on." 

Jenny,  making  a  violent  struggle,  contrived  to 
free  her  tresses  from  the  grasp  of  Mrs  Gourlay, 
and  ran  round  to  the  other  side  of  Tom's  chair, 
who  defended  Jenny  with  one  of  his  pillows. 

"  Come  out  o'  that  corner,"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  dinna  think  to  escape,  ye  little  hussy." 

"  Mrs  Gourlay,  Mrs  Gourlay,"  cried  Tom,  laugh- 
ing, *'  the  blame  is  mine ;  I  insisted  upon  it,  I  bribed 

10 
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her  with  half-a- crown.  Jenny  is  not  to  blame." 
And  saying  this,  he  still  interposed  the  pillow  be- 
tween tiie  combatants. 

"  Dinna  tell  me,"  she  rejoined,  "  ony  such  ha- 
vers. Let  me  but  come  at  her  !  If  I  leave  a  hair  in 
her  head,  she  will  hae  gude  luck." 

"  Run,  Jenny,"  said  Tom,  as  dropping  the  pil- 
low, he  threw  his  arms  round  his  enraged  land- 
lady, and  held  her  fast,  until  Jenny  had  made  good 
her  retreat. 

"  Really,  my  good  dame,  you  must  forgive 
Jenny." 

"  Dinna  speak  o'it ;  FU  take  a  rung  to  her ;  ye 
ken  that  the  Dungary  coach  is  to  be  here  the  morn, 
to  take  ye  ower,  and,  if  you  are  ill  again,  what  will 
your  uncle  say?  He'll  maybe  think  it  was  my 
fault,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay,  wiping  away  a  tear. 

*<  But  I  am  determined  not  to  be  ill ;  so  do  pro- 
mise me  to  forgive  your  little  damsel ;  you  should 
rather  be  angry  with  me  for  tempting  her  to  do 
wrong.  But  I  assure  you,  if  you  punish  Jenny  for 
what  was  in  fact  my  fault,  this  will  do  me  more 
harm  than  if  I  were  to  eat  fifty  chickens." 

This  argument  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Mrs 
Gourlay  having  promised  to  forgive  the  culprit, 
harmony  was  at  length  restored. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

King  Henry.     Peace  to  this  meeting. 


Shaksi'fare. 


"  Well,  girls,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple  to  his  daugh- 
ters, as  Peter  announced  the  carriage  to  be  in  wait- 
ing, "  see  that  you  keep  a  good  fire  up  stairs,  and 
have  all  things  comfortable  for  Tom ;  he  is  a  good 
deal  altered,  poor  fellow,  but  I  hope  soon  to  see 
him  as  stout  as  ever." 

"  Do  you  take  any  of  us  with  you,  papa?"  said 
Madeline,  timidly. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  better  to  leave 
plenty  of  room  for  Bethune  and  his  pillows;  besides, 
I  mean  to  bring  out  Lewis  also,  so  that  we  shall 
not  have  too  much  space."  And  away  went  Mr 
Dalrymple. 

Penelope  and  Elizabeth,  although  sincerely  at- 
tached to  their  cousin,  being  now  relieved  from  all 
apprehension,  were  tolerably  composed  on  the  oc- 
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casion ;  not  so  Madeline,  who,  restless  and  unhap- 
py, wandered  like  a  ghost  through  the  house,  till, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  carriage  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, she  called  out,  ^  Penelope,  Bessy,  here 
they  are  !"  and,  running  down  stairs  to  meet  them, 
she  reached  the  hall-door  just  as  Bethune,  assisted 
by  Lewis,  was  descending  the  steps  of  the  car- 
riage. 

"  Oh,  cousin  Tom — "  said  Madeline,  bursting  in- 
to tears. 

"  Why,  Maddie,  this  is  truly  a  pretty  reception 
to  give  me,"  he  replied  with  an  air  of  gaiety, 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  quivering  lip 
and  changing  colour  ;  "  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  you  are  heartily  vexed  to  find  that  I  am  still 
alive ;  but,  I  think,  you  might  have  had  the  grace 
to  conceal  your  grief.  However,  to  show  you  that 
I  bear  no  malice,  I  shall  accept  of  your  assistance 
to  get  up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room." 

Madeline,  with  an  April  face  of  smiles  and  tears, 
held  out  her  arm,  and  they  had  proceeded  only  a 
few  steps  when  they  were  met  by  Penelope  and 
Elizabeth. 

"  You  thoughtless  wretch,"  said  Elizabeth, 
warmly  shaking  hands  with  him,  "  what  do  you 
deserve  for  frightening  us  out  of  our  senses  ?" 
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"  Indeed,  Tom,"  said  Penelope,  kindly,  "  we 
were  dreadfully  alarmed  about  you." 

"  Then  you  were  very  much  obliged  to  me ;  for 
I  know  that  there  is  nothing  a  lady  hates  so  much 
as  a  dead  calm." 

The  happy  party  now  efttered  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  found  a  blazing  fire.  Peter  planted 
Mr  Dalrymple's  arm-chair  right  before  it,  and 
placed  a  large  green  skreen  round  the  seat. 

"  You  are  looking  quite  beautiful,  Peter,"  said 
Tom. 

"  Hout  tout,  sir,  are  ye  at  your  auld  tricks  al- 
ready? ye  should  keep  a  calm  sough  for  a  wee,  at 
ony  rate." 

«  Very  good  advice,"  said  Penelope. 
"  Which  he  will  not  take,"  observed  Madeline. 
"  Faith,"  replied  Tom,  "  it  is  so  delightful  to 
be  coaxed  and  humoured  in  this  way,  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  be  well  for  a  long  time  to  come.  How 
delightful  it  is  to  have  no  tiresome  themes  to  pre- 
pare for  worthy  Dr  Drumly  !  I  shall  have  a  fine 
idle  time  of  it." 

"  Tom,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  I  wish  you 
would  go  to  bed ;  you  know  that  the  Doctor  beg- 
ged that  you  should  be  kept  very  quiet." 

"  I  shall  be  as  quiet  as  a  church  mouse,  sir,  if 
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you  will  only  allow  me  to  remain  where  I  am. 
But  pray,  is  our  new  friend  not  come  yet  ?" 

"  Who  is  coming?"  asked  Penelope. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  I 
have  been  so  engrossed  by  my  anxiety  about  this 
thoughtless  boy,  that  I  entirely  forgot  to  mention 
that  I  have  prevailed  on  Mr  Delahaye  to  spend  a 
day  or  two  with  us  before  he  leaves  Scotland ;  and 
there  he  comes,"  he  continued,  as  a  carriage  was 
seen  approaching  the  house.  Mr  Dalrymple  now 
left  the  room  to  receive  his  guest. 

"  Do,  Madeline,"  said  Tom,  "step  to  the  win- 
dow, and  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  person  this  is,  who 
has  come  to  swell  the  list  of  invalids." 

"  He  is  a  very  fine-looking  personage,"  she  re- 
plied, "  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Dons  I  ever 
saw,  but  very  pale." 

*'  Oh,"  replied  Tom,  "  he  knows  what  he  is 
about ;  depend  on  it  he  has  hqard  that  ladies  ad- 
mire prodigiously  an  interesting  paleness  and  lan- 
guor ;"  and  he  threw  himself  back  with  an  affect- 
ed air. 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself,"  said  Madeline,  "  that 
you  look  at  all  interesting,  cousin,  for  I  never  saw 
so  much  colour  in  your  cheek  as  you  have  to-day. 
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You  need  not  pretend  that  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  you." 

The  symptoms  which  gave  so  much  pleasure  to 
Madeline,  told  a  very  different  tale  to  Mr  Dal- 
rymple's  more  experienced  eye  when  he  returned 
to  the  room,  and  saw  his  flushed  countenance,  and 
touched  his  burning  hand.  Tom  was  ordered  in- 
stantly to  bed ;  and  after  being  condemned  for  a 
few  days  to  complete  quiet  and  water-gruel,  he 
was  again  restored  to  convalescence.  So  much 
was  Mr  Dairy mple  pleased  with  his  new  guest,  it 
was  with  infinite  concern  he  heard  him  state  the 
necessity  of  his  instant  return  to  London ;  and 
Tom  being  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the 
interview,  Mr  Delahaye  expressed  his  anxious 
wish  to  be  admitted  to  his  dressing-room,  to  which 
he  was  still  confined. 

"  It  is  a  very  disagreeable  thing,"  said  Tom  to 
Churchill,  as  he  settled  himself  on  a  sofa  in  his 
dressing-room,  and  waited  the  entrance  of  Mr  De- 
lahaye, "  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to  send  to  a 
man  and  say,  lam  quite  ready  to  be  thanked.  I  hope 
he  will  not  make  a  long  affair  of  it. — Deuce  take  it, 
there  he  comes  !  Vanish,  dear  Lewis ;"  and  Lewis 
disappeared  at  one  door,  just  as  Mr  Delahaye  en- 
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tered  at  the  other.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  most  deeply  agitated  by  the  meet- 
ing ;  but  Mr  Delahaye  observing  Bethune  to  be 
much  affected  by  his  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
esteem,  he  restrained  the  vivacity  and  warmth  of 
his  emotions,  and  checked  the  utterance  of  those 
feelings  which  rose  to  his  lips. 

"  You  must  take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  Be- 
thune," said  Mr  Delahaye,  as  he  drew  his  chair 
close  to  the  sofa,  and  looked  with  affectionate  kind- 
ness at  his  young  friend ;  "  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself,  for  my  sake,  for  I  should  never  forgive 
myself  were  I  to  be  the  occasion  of  depriving  your 
mother  of  such  a  son.  I  know  too  well  the  depth 
of  parental  affection,  not  to  shudder  at  the 
thought." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Tom;  "  in  fact,  I 
am  already  quite  well,  so  I  trust  you  will  dismiss 
all  uneasiness  on  my  account." 

"  There  is  another  request  which  you  must 
grant  me,"  he  replied,  unfastening  a  ribbon  which 
he  wore  round  his  neck ;  "do  me  the  favour  to 
accept  of  this  miniature  of  my  daughter ;  and 
when  you  look  at  it,  you  may  receive  some  pleasure 
from  thinking  that  you  have  preserved  those  eyes 
from  tears,  and  those  lips  from  uttering  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  affliction.  We  are  everything  to  each 
other  ;  I  have  no  tie  on  earth  but  my  sweet  child, 
and  she  returns  and  repays  all  my  affection.  Will 
you  then  accept  of  this  picture,  as  a  remembrance 
of  one  who  owes  you  a  debt  he  can  never  requite  ? 
I  know  that  this  little  image  is  in  honourable 
hands." 

"  This  mark  of  your  friendship  gratifies  mo 
deeply,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  found  quite  un- 
worthy of  it." 

Mr  Delahaye  passed  the  ribbon  round  Bethune's 
neck,  who  looked  at  the  picture  for  a  moment; 
then,  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  respect,  he  placed 
it  within  his  vest. 

**  In  all  probabilty  we  shall  never  meet  again, 
Bethune,"  said  Mr  Delahaye,  as  he  rose  and  pre- 
pared to  go,  "  but  you  will  always  have  a  place  in 
my  heart ;  and  should  your  fate  lead  you  to  my 
part  of  the  world,  remember  you  have  a  second 
father  in  Frederick  Delahaye.  Promise  me  then 
that  you  will  look  on  me  as  such." 

"  Most  willingly,  most  cheerfully,"  replied  Be- 
thune,  "  and  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  return 
most  fully  the  affection  and  regard  with  which  you 
honour  me." 
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Mr  Delahaye  wrung  his  hand,  and  turning  ab- 
ruptly away,  hastily  left  the  apartment;  and  in 
another  hour  he  bade  adieu  to  Dungary  and  its 
hospitable  inmates. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Time  never  bears  such  moments  on  his  wing, 
As  when  he  flies  too  swiftly  to  be  mark'd. 

Joanna  Baillie. 


The  convalescence  of  Bethune  proceeded  much 
more  rapidly  than  he  wished,  for  he  had  never 
before  experienced  such  perfect  happiness  as  he 
now  felt.  In  addition  to  the  pleasing  reflection  of 
the  good  action  which  he  had  performed,  he  had 
the  gratification  of  finding  himself  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  affection  to  all  around  him.  Mr  Dal- 
rymple  brought  him  new  books  from  St  Andrews, 
Penelope  read  to  him,  Elizabeth  plagued  him,  and 
Madeline  sat  on  a  low  stool  beside  his  sofa,  shook 
up  his  pillows,  cheated  him  at  piquet,  or  sketched 
caricatures  of  him,  giving  him  a  chalk-coloured 
face,  and  lank  cheeks.  Thus  situated,  what  was 
ft  to  the  young  student  though  the  snow  lay  a  foot 
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deep  on  the  ground,  and  the  hail  rattled  against 
the  windows,  which,  indeed,  served  but  to  give  ad- 
ditional charms  to  the  deligHtful  apartment  where 
his  happiest  hours  were  spent.  Every  day,  too, 
brought  some  of  their  kind  neighbours  to  inquire 
for  the  invalid ;  and  theDungary  family  were  high- 
ly gratified  to  find  how  much  Tom  had  gained  on 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  all  their  friends. 

Cliurchill  would  willingly  have  endured  a  fever 
also  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  tended  by 
such  fair  hands,  and  watched  with  looks  so  full  of 
affection  ;  but  as  his  health  continued  obstinately 
good,  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself  once  more 
to  his  studies ;  but  his  little  parlour  at  Mrs  Gour- 
lay's  appeared  so  dismal  and  gloomy  when  com- 
pared with  the  cheerful  drawing-room  at  Dungary, 
that  he  availed  himself,  as  frequently  as  possible, 
of  Mr  Dal rym pie's  pressing  invitation  to  spend  all 
his  time  at  Dungary,  which  could  be  spared  from 
study.  Regularly,  every  Saturday,  did  he  make  his 
appearance  in  the  happy  circle,  and  the  Dalrym- 
ples  having  learnt  from  Bethune  the  valuable  as- 
sistance which  he  had  rendered  him  on  the  event- 
ful day  of  the  storm,  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
kindness  to  Lewis,  and  in  exertions  to  induce  him 
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to  lay  aside  the  shyness  and  reserve  which  obscu- 
red his  fine  qualities ;  and  in  this  attempt,  aided 
by  a  constant  intercourse,  they  succeeded  so  well, 
that  by  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  the  reserve  of 
Lewis  gradually  disappeared,  and  he  showed  him- 
self to  be,  what  he  really  was,  an  intelligent  and 
amiable  young  man.  The  artless  kindness  of  Ma- 
deline probably  assisted  materially  in  eifecting  this 
metamorphosis.  This  innocent  and  guileless  crea- 
ture fancied  that  she  could  never  do  enough  to  show 
her  gratitude  to  Lewis  for  having  risked  his  own 
life  for  Bethune's  preservation,  and  for  the  un- 
wearied attention  and  solicitude  he  showed  during 
Tom's  illness ;  and  she  was  always  the  first  to  de- 
scry his  grey  pony  cantering  up  the  avenue,  and  to 
call  Peter  to  take  the  horse  to  the  stable,  and  to 
shake  the  large  flakes  of  snow  from  its  master's 
coat.  In  return  for  all  these  attentions,  Church- 
ill would  copy  music  for  her,  bring  her  fine  en- 
gravings to  employ  her  pencil,  correct  her  pro- 
nunciation of  Italian,  and  carry  her  little  psalm- 
book  for  her  to  church. 

Bethune  about  this  time  received  a  letter  from 
Mr  Delahaye,  written  just  before  embarking  for 
Barbadoes,  in  wliich  he  again  expressed  his  grati- 
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tude  for  the  service  which  Bethuhe  had  rendered 
him.  Mr  Delahaye  concluded  hy  hegging  that  he 
and  his  friends  at  Dungary  would  accept  of  some 
gifts  as  a  remembrance  of  him,  which  he  had  de- 
sired to  be  forwarded  without  delay. 

These  soon  arrived,  and  proved  to  be  a  gold  re- 
peater  set  with  diamonds,  which  was  addressed  to 
Bethune,  and  a  grand  pianoforte  and  splendid  harp 
for  his  cousins. 

"  Safe  us,  madam,"  said  Hughie  one  day  to  Miss 
Wormieston,  "  there's  Mr  Frank  scouring  up  the 
avenue  at  an  unco  rate ;  certie,"  he  continued,  as 
he  peered  over  Miss  Wormieston's  shoulder,  who 
had  hastened  to  the  window  to  look  at  her  belo- 
ved nephew,  "  he's  a  weel-made  chiel,  and  will  be 
as  buirdly  a  laird  o'  Pitfoddle  as  e'er  a  ane  that 
has  gane  before  him ;  but  I  maun  away  down  and 
open  the  door  to  him." 

"  Hah,  my  old  boy,"  said  Frank,  as  he  extend- 
ed his  hand,  "  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  ?  by 
my  faith,  you  shall  go  with  me  on  my  next  voy- 
age, you  will  make  a  most  excellent  lollyboy." 

"  Gude  safe  us,  what's  thai?"  said  Hughie.  "But 
I'll  be  evendown  wi'  you,  Mr  Frank,  and  tell  ye, 
that  I'll  no  venture  my  auld  banes  on  the  sea  as 
lang  as  the  rigs  o'  Pitfoddle  are  to  the  fore." 
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<<  We  will  talk  the  matter  over  at  our  leisure, 
Hughie,"  said  Frank,  taking  three  steps  at  a  time ; 
"  but  where  is  my  aunt  ?" 

"  Where  would  she  be  but  in  the  drawing- 
room  ?"  retorted  Hughie ;  "  ye  ken  the  road  weel 
enough,  so  I'll  no  fash  mysell  to  gan^  up  the  stair ; 
but  I'll  awa'  and  look  for  Sir  David ;  he*s  in  an 
unco  ill  key  the  day,  and  just  as  dour  as  the  deevil. 
I  aye  think  that  lang-nebbed  sorra,  Miss  Beenie 
Boddam,  puts  nonsense  in  his  head ;  and  she  was 
here  yesterday." 

Frank  hastened  to  the  drawing-room,  and  was 
received  by  Miss  Wormieston  with  all  the  affec- 
tion of  a  mother.  Indeed,  he  had  never  known 
another ;  for,  being  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early 
age,  he  had  been  taken  to  Pitfoddle,  and  as  care- 
fully tended  by  Miss  Wormieston  as  if  he  had 
been  her  own  son ;  and  w^hen  an  increase  of  years 
brought  an  increase  of  expense,  and,  perhaps,  a  few 
youthful  follies  and  extravagances,  she  mediated 
between  him  and  Sir  David,  soothed  the  Baronet, 
and  reproved  Frank,  and  used  such  judicious  means 
to  check  evil  habits,  that  her  cares  were  at  length 
rewarded,  by  seeing  the  rash  hot-headed  youth  of 
eighteen  become  at  twenty-five,  a  generous,  high- 
minded,  and  spirited  man. 
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"  What  are  ye  doing  daunering  here?"  said 
Hughie  to  Sir  David,  whom  he  found  sauntering  in 
the  garden  with  his  hands  behind  his  back ;  "do 
ye  no  ken  that  the  young  laird  has  come  ?" 

"  It's  a  daftlike  way,  Hughie,"  replied  Sir  Da- 
vid, peevishly,  "  ye  hae  gotten,  harping  aye  about 
the  young  laird ;  ca'  him  Frank  Wormieston,  and 
be  hang*d  to  ye ;  it's  time  enough  to  gie  him  the 
title  o'  Laird  when  he  has  a  right  to  it." 

"  I  ne'er  saw  it  better,"  retorted  Hughie ;  "  we 
hae  aye  an  unco  ill  will  to  them  that  are  to  fill  our 
shoon ;  but  girning  about  it  winna  mend  the  mat- 
ter, so  gang  in  wiselike,  and  take  your  nephew  by 
the  hand,  and  bid  him  welcome  hame." 

"  There's  no  time  lost,"  replied  Sir  David,  as 
he  turned  down  another  walk,  "  he's  no  going  to 
run  away." 

"  Aweel,  please  yoursell,  and  you'll  no  die  o' 
the  pet,"  retorted  Hughie,  as  he  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  house. 

After  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed.  Sir  Da- 
vid joined  Miss  Wormieston. — "  Where's  Frank?" 
he  asked,  on  finding  her  alone. 

"  He  waited  here  a  long  while  for  you,  but  as 
you  did  not  come  in,  we  fancied  that  you  had  gone 
to  take  a  ride." 
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<'  I  was  only  in  the  garden,  as  Hughie  might 
hae  told  him." 

"  I  am  sure,  brother,"  said  Miss  Wormieston, 
"  that  you  will  be  much  pleased  with  his  appear- 
ance; he  is,  I  think,  handsomer  than  ever,  and 
although  he  has  become  very  dark  and  sunburnt, 
yet  it  is  a  great  improvement.  He  is  very  affec- 
tionate and  warm-hearted.  We  really  have  much 
cause  to  be  proud  of  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  it's  a'  outside  with  women,"  retorted 
Sir  David ;  "  but  I  hope  he'll  behave  himsell,  and 
no  lame  my  best  horse  with  galloping  through  the 
country,  as  he  did  the  last  time  he  was  at  hame. 
What's  come  o'  him  ?" 

"  He  said,  that  as  you  could  not  be  found,  he 
would  just  look  in  at  Dungary  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  be  back  before  dinner." 

"  It's  no  easy  to  find  what  we  dinna  seek  for," 
retorted  Sir  David,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  room 
in  a  very  bad  humour. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  recreant  Frank 
was  sitting  in  the  very  midst  of  the  circle  at  Dun- 
gary, holding  a  skein  of  silk  which  Elizabeth  was 
winding.  Penelope  sat  beside  them,  looking  with 
sisterly  affection  at  Elfzabeth's  happy  countenance, 
and  observing,  with  inexpressible  pleasure,  the 
11 
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manly  tenderness  with  which  he  regarded  Eliza- 
beth. The  two  young  men  had  been  introduced 
to  each  other,  and  after  a  little  conversation  with 
his  new  friend,  Tom  good-naturedly  carried  Ma- 
deline off  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  under  pre- 
tence of  finishing  a  game  at  piquet.  "  I  never 
saw  Elizabeth  look  so  handsome  as  she  does  to- 
day," said  Tom,  in  a  whisper  to  his  companion. 

"  I  think  she  always  looks  handsome,"  replied 
Madeline,  "  and  she  is  so  good-natured  and  so 
merry  that  I  do  love  her  dearly." 

"  I  hope  you  intend  to  pass  the  day  with  us?" 
said  Penelope  to  Frank. 

"  I  would  do  so  with  my  whole  heart,"  he  replied; 
"  but  the  truth  is,  I  arrived  at  Pitfoddle  only  a 
couple  of  hours  since,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  Sir 
David:  I  fear,  therefore,  that  I  must  return  to 
dinner,  as  it  would  vex  my  aunt  if  I  were  to  of- 
fend him ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  join  your 
family  party  to-morrow,  I  shall  do  so  with  the 
greatest  pleasure." 

"  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you,"  replied 
Penelope. 

Frank  lingered  as  long  as  possible,  but  at  length 
he  was  forced  to  go.  "  Will  none  of  you  walk  a 
part  of  the  way  with  me  ?"  he  asked ;  "  the  day  is 

VOL.  III.  p 
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not  SO  cold  as  you  may  imagine,  and  the  snow  is 
quite  hard." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  out  to-day,'*  said  Pe- 
nelope, "  as  I  have  a  letter  to  write." 

"  Will  you  take  pity  on  me,  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  Why,  perhaps  I  may." 

"  Here  is  your  cloak,  then;  do  wrap  yourself 
well  up.  I  suppose  we  need  not  expect  Madeline 
to  go  with  us,  she  seems  to  be  gambling  at  a  great 
rate." 

"  Indeed  it  is  much  too  cold  for  me,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  I  would  not  go  out  for  the  world." 

"  Mind  your  game,  Maddie,"  said  Tom,  who 
went  on  to  hum — 

"  TtU  me,  my  heart,  why  summer's  glow 
A  wintry  day  beguiles ; 
Why  Flora's  beauties  seem  to  blow, 
And  fading  nature  smiles." 

Tom  had  some  difficulty  in  preserving  his  gravity 
as  he  caught  Frank's  look  of  comical  surprise  ;  he 
pretended,  however,  to  be  wholly  intent  on  the 
game ;  but  his  affected  innocence  failed  to  impose 
on  Frank,  who  could  not  suppress  a  smile  as  he 
drew  Elizabeth's  arm  within  his,  and  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

"  Wormieston  is  not  a  bad  fellow,"  said  Tom, 
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as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight ;  "  I  think  we  shall 
soon  become  acquainted  with  one  another.  He 
has  promised  me  a  shot  at  the  old  laird's  pheasants 
by  and  by,  which  I  am  very  glad  of,  as  there  is 
no  shooting  on  the  Dungary  grounds;  for  you, 
Maddie,  make  as  much  work  if  one  kills  a  par- 
tridge, as  if  the  feathered  tribe  was  not  made  to 
be  eaten." 

"  I  wonder  what  pleasure  you  men  can  take  in 
such  a  cruel  amusement,"  replied  Madeline ;  "  you 
are  never  happy  but  when  you  are  working  mis- 
chief." 

"  And  pray,  do  ladies  never  work  any  mischief? 
do  they  never  inflict  any  wounds  ?" 

"  You  don't  play  fair,  Tom,"  said  Madeline, 
while  a  deep  blush  stained  her  cheek ;  "  and  I 
won't  play  any  more  with  you."  And  Madeline 
threw  down  the  cards,  and  vanished  the  next  in- 
stant. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Aye  I  nights  like  this  are  felt  o'er  many  a  vale  I 
Their  sweet  remembrance  mocks  the  drifted  snoW^ 
That  chokes  the  cottagre  up, — it  bids  the  hail 
With  cheerful  pattering  'gainst  the  panes  to  blow. 

John  Wilson. 


"  I  AM  afraid  Frank  Wormieston  won't  be  here 
to-day,"  said  Penelope,  as  she  stood  at  the  window 
watching  the  drifting  snow. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  will,  I  assure  you,"  said  Tom, 
coolly. 

"  I  am  &ure  he  will  not,"  replied  Penelope. 

"  I  bet  you  a  pair  of  gloves,  he  will  be  here  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.   What  say  you,  Elizabeth  ?" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  said  Elizabeth, 
looking  up  from  her  book,  and  trying  to  appear  as 
if  she  had  not  heard  the  conversation. 
"  Did  I  not  tell  vou  so  ?"  exclaimed  Tom ;  "  there 
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he  comes ;  'pon  my  honour,  he  looks  like  a  moving 
pillar  of  snow."  So  saying,  Tom  ran  down  stairs 
to  meet  Frank ;  and,  after  shaking  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  he  carried  him  to  his  dressing-room,  and 
insisted  on  furnishing  him  with  some  dry  apparel. 
Frank  having  accepted  the  offer  with  the  same 
good-humour  with  which  it  was  made,  finished  a 
hasty  toilette,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  I  quite  despaired  of  you,"  said  Penelope, 

Elizabeth  looked  as  if  she  had  not  despaired. 

"  Why,"  answered  Frank,  "  it  is  certainly  not 
a  very  pleasant  day  for  a  walk." 

"But  why  did  you  walk  ?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  provided  myself  with  a  horse ; 
and  Sir  David  swore  he  would  not  allow  one  of 
his  to  be  taken  out  in  such  weather.  I  should  not 
have  minded  him  much,  but  Hughie  had  disap- 
peared with  the  key  of  the  stable,  which  settled  the 
business ;  however,  the  cold  walk  serves  to  give 
a  double  zest  to  the  pleasure  which  I  always  ex- 
perience on  finding  myself  within  the  walls  of 
Dungary." 

Dinner  was  now  announced.  Frank  carried  off 
Penelope  and  Elizabeth,  Tom  followed  with  Ma- 
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deline,  Mr  Dalrymple  brought  up  the  rear,  and 
never  did  a  happier  party  encircle  the  social  board. 
«  I  think,  Tom,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  that 
you  will  be  the  better  of  going  out  a  little  the  first 
fine  frosty  day  we  have." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  terrified  that  this  would 
be  a  prelude  to  his  return  to  St  Andrews,  "  Dr 
Scalpskull  said  I  was  to  be  very  cautious  not  to 
expose  myself  to  the  cold." 

«  It  is  a  pity,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple,  smiling, 
"  that  you  did  not  recollect  that  when  you  were 
throwing  snow-balls  at  Peter  this  morning." 

The  laugh  went  round  at  Tom's  expense,  in 
which  he  joined. 

<«  I  am  sorry,"  said  Frank,  "  to  find  that  Mr 
Bethune  is  so  averse  to  go  out,  as  I  am  the  bearer 
of  a  request  from  Miss  Wormieston,  that  he  will 
accompany  the  ladies  and  Mr  Dalrymple  to  Pit- 
foddle  any  day  next  week  which  they  may  appoint. 
But,  perhaps,  Bethune,  you  may  prefer  being  left 
solus  occasionally." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Tom,  hastily ;  "  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  much  better  by  next  week; 
and  I  will  have  great  pleasure  in  waiting  on  Miss 
Wormieston." 
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*'  You  forget  Dr  ScalpskulPs  injunction,"  said 
Elizabeth,  archly. 

"  Not  at  all,  as  I  shall  prove  in  an  instant.  He 
says,  avoid  exposure  to  cold ;  well,  I  wrap  myself 
up,  step  into  a  comfortable  carriage,  and  arrive  at 
Pitfoddle  unharmed  by  the  wintry  blast." 

The  ladies  soon  after  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  they  were  quickly  joined  by  the  young 
men  ;  and  the  whole  party,  closing  round  the  fire, 
continued  their  cheerful  conversation  till  the  en- 
trance of  tea,  and  Mr  Dalrymple,  broke  up  the  circle. 
Mr  Dalrymple  and  Penelope  sat  down  to  chess, 
Elizabeth  netted  a  purse,  in  the  progress  of  which 
Frank  seemed  to  be  much  interested;  Madeline 
played  the  pianoforte,  and  Tom  accompanied  her 
with  his  flute. 

*'  You  must  not  think  of  going  home  to-night, 
Frank,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  as  the  hail  rattled  on 
the  windows. 

**  Why,  I  believe,  sir,  I  must  trespass  on  your 
kindness  for  a  bed;  for  although  I  scrambled  through 
the  snow  in  day-light,  it  is  a  different  thing  going 
back  again." 

"  A  very  different  thing  indeed,"  said  Tom,  in 
a  tone  which  made  Frank  laugh  and  Elizabeth 
blush. 
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The  next  day  proving  fine,  Mr  Dalrymple  in- 
sisted that  Bethune  should  take  an  airing  in  the 
carriage,  which  was  accordingly  ordered  round ; 
and  Tom,  accompanied  by  Penelope  and  Madeline, 
set  oiF,  and  after  a  pleasant  little  excursion,  re- 
turned home. 

**  Did  you  meet  Dr  Drumly  in  your  peregrina- 
tions ?"  asked  Mr  Dalrymple,  when  the  party  re- 
turned. 

«  No,"  replied  Tom. 

''  Then  I  have  great  news  for  you.  He  called 
here  to-day,  to  say  that  the  Professors  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  have  had  a  meeting  to  deli- 
berate in  what  shape  to  confer  on  you  some  marks 
of  their  approbation  for  your  brave  conduct  in  sa- 
ving the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  vessel  which 
was  wrecked.  It  has  been  decided,  firstly,  that  a 
medal  shall  be  struck  to  commemorate  the  occa- 
sion ;  secondly,  that  you  are  to  .receive  the  free- 
dom of  the  city ;  thirdly,  there  shall  be  a  public 
dinner;  and,  fourthly  and  lastly,  that  after  the 
dinner  there  shall  be  a  ball." 

"  Why,  Tom,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  I  wish  your 
head  may  stand  all  this." 

"  His  heart  is  more  affected  by  it  than   his 
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Lead,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple ;  "  how  much  your 
excellent  mother  will  be  gratified  !" 

"  I  certainly  feel  very  grateful  to  the  worthy 
doctor,"  replied  Tom ;  "  but  I  should  have  been 
ten  times  more  obliged  if  he  had  not  brought  me 
into  the  disagreeable  situation  of  being  commend- 
ed before  two  or  three  scores  of  people ;  I  don't 
think  I  can  stand  it,  sir;  I  would  much  rather  go 
out  of  the  way  for  a  few  weeks,  till  the  whole  af- 
fair is  forgotten." 

"  You  must  not  think  of  such  a  step,"  replied 
Mr  Dalrymple ;  "it  would  give  great  offence  ;  be- 
sides you  must  submit  to  be  thanked  and  praised, 
for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  others.  Dr 
Drumly  wished  to  know  w^hat  day  would  suit  us 
all  best,  so  I  named  to-morrow  fortnight ;  and  I 
hope  by  that  time  you  will  have  gained  a  little 
more  nerve." 

"  Am  I  to  go  to  the  ball,  papa  ?"  said  Madeline, 
timidly. 

«  You,  child  !"  replied  he ;  "  what  could  put  that 
into  your  little  head  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  you  must  really  let  Ma- 
deline go ;  I  assure  you  some  of  the  ladies  who 
were  at  the  last  Golfers'  Ball,  were  even  younger 
than  she  is." 
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"  Then  they  should  not  have  been  there,"  was 
Mr  Dairy  mple's  answer;  but  Penelope,  Elizabeth, 
and  Tom,  petitioned  so  eagerly  in  Madeline's  fa- 
vour, that  Mr  Dalrymple,  glad,  perhaps,  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  yielding,  granted  the  desired  permission ; 
on  hearing  which,  Tom  and  Madeline  darted  off 
to  practise  their  quadrille  steps  for  the  important 
occasion. 

Whether  or  not  Miss  Beenie  Boddam  had  heard 
of  the  projected  dinner  party  at  Pitfoddle,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  say;  but  just  about  an  hour  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Dalrymples  there,  Frank,  to  his 
great  horror,  saw  her  pacing  up  the  avenue.  "  I 
wonder,"  he  said  to  Hughie,  who  happened  to  be 
in  his  dressing-room  brushing  his  coat, — "  I  won- 
der what  brings  that  disagreeable  woman  so  often 
here  ?" 

"  I  think  I  could  tell  ye,"  replied  Hughie,  with 
a  significant  grin. 

"  Out  with  it  then,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  jealouse,  sir,  that  she  has  an  ee  to  Sir  David. 
She  would  like  no  that  ill  to  be  Lady  Wormees- 
ton.  I  hae  noticed,  that  when  she's  here  she  aye 
agrees  wi'  what  the  laird  says,  and  cuttles  him  up 
at  no  allowance.  But  my  faith  she  may  save  her- 
scll  the  trouble ;  it  will  no  be  a  nose  like  a  pouther- 
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horn,  and  two  black  een,  like  what  ye  see  in  bar- 
ber's blocks,  that  will  ever  ding  the  laird  into  the 
pit  o'  matrimony." 

"  Indeed,  Hughie,"  replied  Frank,  "  I  should 
think  there  is  not  much  chance  of  Sir  David  taking 
that  desperate  leap." 

"  I'll  no  say ;  he  made  me  tie  his  waistcoat  be- 
hind three  times  the  day,  and  aye  cried  straiter, 
straiter,  till  he  was  red  in  the  face ;  and  he  was 
unco  ta'en  up  getting  his  head  right ;  od,  I  mind 
the  day  when  he  would  spit  in  his  loof  and  streik 
down  his  hair,  and  think  it  unco  weel  dressed. 
But  that's  the  drawing-room  bell ;  I'll  come  back 
to  ye  in  a  minute." 

"  Well,  Hughie,  is  she  away,  yet  ?" 
"  Awa'  !  certie  she  kens  ower  weel  when  she's 
in  gude  quarters ;  she's  gaun  to  stop  to  her  din- 
ner, and  to  her  supper  too  for  onything  I  ken. 
Miss  Wormeeston  rung  the  bell  to  bid  me  lay  ano- 
ther cover,  and  to  tell  Sir  David  to  gang  up  to  the 
drawing-room  to  entertain  Miss  Boddam,  till  Miss 
Wormeeston  gets  hersell  dressed  ;  so  they  twa  are 
sitting  yonder  before  the  fire,  and  I'se  warrant 
Miss  Beenie  will  be  thinking  she'll  maybe  get  a 
fat  jointure  aff  the  rigs  o'  Pitfoddle." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  admire  the  fair  sex  ?" 
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"  Troth,  Mr  Frank,  when  I  see  the  cantrips 
they  make  wiser  men  than  me  play,  I'm  thankfu* 
I  hae  nae thing  to  do  with  them ;  nae  doubt  but 
there  are  some  better  than  others  ;  but,"  continued 
Hughie,  with  a  knowing  look,  "  it's  best  to  keep 
them  at  the  staff's  end." 

"  Hughie,  Hughie  !  I  wonder  that  every  petti- 
coat in  the  parish  is  not  leagued  against  you  for 
holding  such  opinions." 

"  I  take  care  to  keep  mysell  out  o'  their  reve- 
rence," retorted  Hughie ;  "  but  haste  ye,  sir,  and 
let  me  help  ye  on  with  your  coat,  for  I  see  the 
Dungary  coach  drilling  up  the  avenue,  and  I'm 
rather  put  about,  wi'  Robert  being  awa'  to  see 
his  friends ;  however,  I'll  get  Peter  Blebo  to  gie 
me  a  hand  at  the  table.  Now  you're  finely  sorted, 
sir,  I  maun  gang  awa'." 

As  Hughie  had  surmised,  Miss  Beenie  Boddam 
was  too  good  a  tactician  to  neglect  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  attack  on  the  Baronet.  She 
complimented  him  on  his  looks,  rallied  him  on  be- 
ing still  a  bachelor,  and  declared  he  might  have 
his  choice  of  the  whole  young  ladies  in  the  coun- 
ty ;  and  she  insinuated  that  there  was  one  lady  in 
particular  who  had  quite  lost  her  heart  to  him.  All 
this  put  the  Baronet  in  high  good-humour  with 
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himself,  and  consequently  with  all  around,  and  he 
had  just  time  to  imbibe  the  palatable  dose  of  flat- 
tery when  the  Dungary  party  arrived.  Frank  con- 
trived to  secure  a  seat  near  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  repeated  the  conversation  which  had  just  passed 
between  Hughie  and  himself. 

"  What  are  you  two  laughing  at  ?'*  asked  Ma- 
deline. 

"  Frank  has  a  daftlike  way  o'  going  on  whiles, 
Miss  Madeline ;  how^ever,  we  can  never  laugh 
younger,"  said  Sir  David. 

Dinner  w^as  nowannounced,  and  Sir  David,  being 
sorely  puzzled  between  the  necessity  of  handing  out 
Miss  Boddam,  and  his  wish  to  secure  his  favourite, 
Madeline,  settled  the  business  by  giving  an  arm  to 
each ;  and  saying,  "  Come  !  auld,  young,  and  mid- 
dling, had  better  go  together,"  he  marched  off  with 
the  ladies,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  except  Miss 
Beenie,  who  could  by  no  means  satisfy  herself  which 
of  the  epithets  Sir  David  meant  for  her.  Sir  David 
flattered  himself  that  Miss  Boddam  would  take  her 
place  near  the  head  of  the  table ;  but  the  lady,  af- 
fecting to  find  the  fire  too  powerful,  seated  her- 
self beside  Sir  David,  who  had  already  placed  Ma- 
deline by  himself.  Miss  Boddam,  however,  had 
little  cause  to  exult  in  her  vicinity  to  the  Baronet, 
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whose  attention  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by 
his  youthful  neighbour.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  repast,  little  was  heard  but,  Soup, 
for  Miss  Madeline ;  Chicken  for  Miss  Madeline ; 
Hughie,  a  glass  of  Constantia  to  Miss  Madeline  ; 
Frank,  send  some  jelly  to  Miss  Madeline.  While 
this  running  fire  was  going  on,  Hughie  looked  to 
Peter,  and  Peter  to  Hughie. 

"  I  think  the  Laird  is  fey,"  whispered  Peter  to 
his  crony,  as  they  stood  at  the  sideboard. 

"  We'll  hear  news  o'  this,"  he  replied,  with  a 
grim  smile. 

Miss  Wormieston,  delighted  at  seeing  her  friends 
so  happy,  was  in  no  haste  to  break  up  the  sitting  j 
but  having  at  last  made  the  usual  signal,  the 
ladies  repaired  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  A  pretty  flirtation.  Miss  Maddie,  you  have 
been  carrying  on  with  Sir  David,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  It  is  very  plain,"  said  Miss  Wormieston,  con- 
tinuing the  jest,  "  that  if  Madeline  plays  her  cards 
well,  she  will  soon  be  Lady  Wormieston.  I  hope, 
my  dear,  that  you  will  give  myself  and  Hughie 
house-room ;  you  will  find  us  both  tolerably  use- 
ful." 

"  I  will  consider  of  it,"  replied  Madeline,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  but  I  fancy  it  will  be  quite  necessary  to  ob* 
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tain  Hughie's  consent  before  I  assume  the  style 
and  title  of  Lady  Wormieston.  I  hope  he  will  not 
be  inexorable  ;  for  I  do  think  it  would  sound 
very  well, — Lady  Wormieston's  coach  stops  the 
way  !" 

''  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Miss  Wormieston,  ' '  it 
can  scarcely  be  managed  before  the  ball,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  as  you  might  then  matronize  your 
sisters.  I  hope  you  all  mean  to  go.  Of  course, 
Sir  David  and  myself  will  make  a  point  of  attend- 
ing it.  Your  cousin  is  really  one  of  the  finest 
young  men  I  ever  saw ;  so  handsome  and  spirited, 
yet  so  modest  and  ingenuous.  He  has  a  most  de- 
lightful expression  of  countenance.  I  understand 
that  Miss  Meldrum  was  much  taken  with  him  at 
the  Golfers'  Ball,  and  that  he  was  with  Lady  Mel- 
drum's  party  the  whole  night." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  my  cousin  is  not 
rich  enough  for  Louisa  Meldrum;  he  probably 
owed  her  favour  to  his  graceful  dancing." 

Tea  was  now  brought  in,  and  soon  after  the 
gentlemen  joined  the  fair  coterie. 

"  I  think  we  might  get  up  a  quadrille,"  said 
Frank  to  Elizabeth,  "  if  we  could  persuade  Miss 
Boddam  and  Sir  David  to  join  us." 

**  That  is  not  very  probable,"  replied  Elizabeth. 
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"  I  shall  try,"  replied  Frank.  "  Uncle/'  he 
continued,  crossing  the  room  to  Sir  David,  '*  we 
are  very  anxious  to  get  up  a  quadrille,  that  Ma- 
deline may  practise  a  little  before  the  ball." 

"  You  can't  do  better,"  replied  Sir  David,  in 
high  good-humour;  "  and  my  sister  will  play  to 
you." 

"  But,  sir,  we  cannot  make  it  out  unless  you 
and  Miss  Boddam  will  stand  up ;  Madeline  says, 
she  will  take  it  very  kind  if  you  will  make  up  the 
set." 

"  And  what  should  hinder  me  ?  I  fancy  I  have 
just  as  many  legs  as  other  folks,  though  I'm  no  aye 
glowring  at  them.  Come  away.  Miss  Beenie," 
said  the  Baronet,  as  he  led  her  into  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"  Brother,"  said  Miss  Wormieston,  "  what  are 
you  standing  there  for?" 

"  What  am  I  standing  here  for !  ye'll  soon  see 
that,  when  ye  sit  down  to  the  spinnet." 

"  We  are  proposing  to  dance  a  quadrille,  if  you 
have  no  objections,"  said  Frank. 

"  None  in  the  world,"  replied  Miss  Wormieston ; 
"  but,  even  with  your  new  recruits,  you  can  only 
muster  seven  performers." 

This  discovery  occasioned  general  regret,  till  it 
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was  arranged  that  Bethune  should  perform  a 
double  part,  and  sometimes  act  the  gentleman, 
sometimes  the  lady,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. This  point  being  amicably  settled,  Sir 
David  marshalled  his  long  legs  beside  Miss  Bod- 
dam,  whose  little,  fat,  squat  figure  looked  doubly 
important;  Frank  and  Elizabeth  placed  them- 
selves opposite,  Penelope  and  Madeline  formed 
another  side  of  the  quadrille,  and  Bethune  figured 
alone.  Miss  Wormieston  sat  down  to  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  when  the  young  people  saw  the  blund- 
ers and  the  flourishes  of  Sir  David,  they  congra- 
tulated themselves  that  her  back  was  turned  to  the 
dancers.  Nothing  could  be  more  diverting  than  Sir 
David's  attempts  to  force  his  stiif,  jointless  figure 
into  the  graceful  bend  of  the  quadrille ;  he  turned 
to  the  left  when  he  should  have  turned  to  the  right, 
danced  when  he  should  have  stood  still,  and  com- 
mitted such  innumerable  blunders  as  to  throw 
them  all  into  confusion. 

"  Really,  Sir  David,"  said  Frank,  "  you  must 
pay  more  attention  to  our  directions." 

"  Deil  take  your  directions,"  retorted  Sir  David ; 
"  how  can  a  body  ken  what  to  do  when  ye  a'  speak 
at  a  time  ?  One  cries,  '  Sir  David,  here  ;*  another, 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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'  Sir  David,  turn  to  me  ;'  faith,  my  head  is  like  to 
turn." 

"  Let  us  begin  again,"  said  Tom. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Sir  David ;  "  but  in  the 
meantime  Til  ring  for  some  negus  for  the  ladies." 

The  dancers  once  more  began,  and  Sir  David 
was  in  the  act  of  cutting  a  furious  caper,  and  fly- 
ing off  to  the  side  with  Miss  Beenie,  when  Hughie 
entered  the  room. 

"  Bring  negus  for  Miss  Madeline,"  roared  the 
Baronet,  as  he  was  dragged  back  to  his  place  by 
the  strong  grasp  of  Miss  Beenie. 

'^  Did  ye  hear  me  speaking  to  you,  ye  auld  fool  ?" 
said  Sir  David  to  Hughie,  who  stood  staring  at 
him. 

"  By  my  faith,  Fm  no  the  only  auld  fool  in  the 
world,"  retorted  Hughie. 

**  Do  you  not  admire  the  dancing  of  Sir  David 
and  his  fair  partner  ?"  said  Tom  to  Hughie,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Admire  them  ?"  said  Hughie  ;  "  they  put  me  in 
mind  o'  naething  but  a  cow  running  awa'  with  the 
tether-stick ;  but  I  maun  gang  and  bring  up  the 
negus  ;  for  I  ken  the  laird  will  hae  it,  though  ony- 
body  might  see  with  half  an  ee  that  he  has  ower 
muckle  wine  in  his  head  already." 
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Mr  Dalrymple,  by  no  means  approving  of  Sir 
David's  being  placed  in  such  a  ridiculous  light,  put 
an  end  to  the  dancing,  under  the  pretence  of  not 
allowing  Bethune  to  overheat  himself;  and  the 
carriage  being  soon  after  announced,  the  party 
took  their  leave,  and  returned  to  Dungary. 

"  Really,  girls,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  it  was 
very  wrong  of  you  to  ask  Sir  David  to  dance;  it 
was  very  unlike  your  good  sense  and  good  feeling ; 
and  I  must  say,  Madeline,  you  made  but  a  very  in- 
different return  for  Sir  David's  kindness,  in  per- 
suading him  to  expose  himself  to  ridicule." 

"  I  assure  you,  papa,"  said  Madeline,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  "  it  was  not  my  fault ;  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing ;  it  was  all  Frank's  doing." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr 
Dalrymple,  "  as  there  is  nothing  more  unamiable 
than  to  make  a  jest  of  the  foibles  and  weaknesses 
of  our  neighbours." 

"  You  must  allow,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  that  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  laughing  at  the  quadrille-dan- 
cing of  Sir  David." 

"  I  beg  you  will  keep  quiet,  Mr  Tom,"  said  Ma- 
deline ;  "  Sir  David  did  what  he  was  bid,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  some  people." 

«  My  dear  Lady  Pitfoddle,"  replied  Tom,  "  I 
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beg  ten  thousand  pardons ;  I  was  not  aware  that 
I  was  treading  on  such  tender  ground.  If  it  will 
give  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I  will  maintain  that 
he  excels  Vestris  himself." 

In  such  conversation  the  time  passed  away,  till 
they  found  themselves  once  more  within  the  pre- 
mises of  Dungary. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Rin^,  joyous  chords  I  ring  out  again ! 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  I 
Tliey  are  here — ^the  fair  face,  and  the  careless  heart ; 
And  stars  shall  wane  ere  the  mirthful  part. 
But  I  met  a  dimly,  mournful  glance. 
In  a  sudden  turn  of  the  flying  dance ; 
I  heard  the  tone  of  a  heavy  sigh, 
In  a  pause  of  the  thrilling  melody  : 
And  it  is  not  well  that  woe  should  breathe 
On  the  bright  spring-flowers  of  the  festal  wreath  I 
Ye  that  to  thought  or  to  grief  belong 
Leave,  leave  the  hall  of  song  I 

The  Revellers, 


The  important  day  at  length  arrived,  and  it  was 
with  considerable  trepidation  that  Bethune  step- 
ped into  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  to 
the  scene  of  his  triumph.  Mr  Dalrymple  accom- 
panied him ;  and  they  took  up  Lewis  on  their  way 
to  the  place  where  the  entertainment  was  to  be 
given. 
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When  the  sisters  joined  their  matron  in  the  ball- 
room, they  found  that  neither  Mr  Dalrymple  nor 
his  young  companions  had  arrived.  The  Dalrym- 
ples,  however,  were  so  universally  esteemed  and 
admired,  that  they  were  instantly  surrounded  by 
a  little  bevy  of  friends,  all  of  whom  were  eager  to 
congratulate  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  ball,  and 
on  the  noble  conduct  of  Bethune,  who  was  now 
receiving  that  honourable  distinction  which  he  had 
so  justly  earned. 

The  Dairy mples  and  their  friends  had  walked 
up  to  the  head  of  the  room,  where  they  were  still 
conversing,  when  Lady  Meldrum,  attended  by  a 
large  party,  swam  into  the  ball-room,  and  station- 
ed herself  near  the  door.  In  a  short  time  after, 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  gave 
notice  that  the  dinner  party  had  broken  up. 

Lady  Meldrum,  all  smiles  and  courtesy,  inter- 
cepted their  progress,  and  contrived  to  attach  many 
of  the  new-comers  to  her  suite.  All  her  blandish- 
ments, however,  were  quite  thrown  away  on  Sir 
David  Wormieston,  who,  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, elbowed  this  phalanx  of  beauty  and  fashion, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Dalrymples. 

As  the  company  had  agreed  to  defer  dancing 
till  the  arrival  of  the  hero  of  the  night,  many 
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bright  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door,  towards  which 
Madeline  also  sent  many  impatient  glances,  as  Be- 
thune  had  engaged  her  for  the  first  dance,  and 
Churchill  for  the  second. 

At  length,  to  her  great  joy,  she  saw  her  father 
and  Chui'chill  enter,  and  look  round  for  them ; 
they  were  closely  followed  by  Sir  John  Meldrum, 
leaning  on  Bethune's  arm,  whom  he  immediately 
led  up  to  Lady  Meldrum,  while  the  band  struck 
up, — "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes ;"  and  a 
buzz  of  approbation  and  applause  ran  round  the 
room. 

No  one  enjoyed  his  triumph  more  than  Madeline, 
whose  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  pleasure ;  but  what 
were  her  sensations,  when  she  saw  Bethune  walk 
up  to  Miss  Meldrum,  make  a  graceful  bow,  and 
lead  her  to  the  dance  !  After  handing  his  beau- 
tiful partner  to  her  place,  Bethune  suddenly  quit- 
ted her,  and  -spoke  apart  with  great  earnestness 
to  Mr  Dahymple,  who  immediately  left  him ;  but 
who,  being  frequently  stopped  by  the  congratula^ 
tions  of  his  friends,  was  so  long  of  reaching  his 
daughters,  that  the  message  with  which  Bethune 
had  charged  him  totally  escaped  his  memory. 

While  half  of  the  company  were  envying  Be- 
thune the  distinguished  place  which  he  held  in  the 
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festivities  of  the  evening,  he  himself  was  fretting 
internally  at  being  prevented  from  fulfilling  his 
engagement  with  Madeline,  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart. 

"  What  will  Madeline  think  of  me  ?"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  as  he  turned  to  seek  for  Mr  Dal- 
rymple,  whom  he  begged  to  explain  to  Madeline 
the  provoking  accident  which  prevented  him  from 
claiming  her  hand. 

"  In  fact,  my  dear  uncle,  I  could  not  help 
myself;  for  Lady  Meldrum  told  me  point  blank, 
that  she  had  made  her  daughter  keep  herself  dis- 
engaged, on  purpose  to  open  the  ball  with  me ;  so 
I  was  obliged  to  ask  her,  though  I  wished  her  at 
the  deuce ;  now,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  explain  it  all 
properly  to  Madeline  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  *replied  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  I  will 
make  it  quite  clear  that  you  are  in  the  utmost  des- 
pair at  having  a  handsome  and  fashionable  partner 
thrust  down  your  throat;  it  is  all  very  natural." 

"  But,  sir,  to  be  serious,  I  am  afraid  Madeline 
will  think  I  have  behaved  very  ill." 

"  I'll  engage  she  thinks  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter, so  make  yourself  quite  easy — I  dare  say  we 
shall  manage  to  find  a  partner  for  poor  little  Mad- 
die." 
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"  I  dare  say  you  will/'  muttered  Tom  to  him- 
self, as  he  saw  her  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  mo- 
dish young  students ;  her  attention,  however,  was 
all  given  to  Churchill,  who  never  left  her  side,  and 
who  now  led  her  to  join  the  dance. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Elizabeth,  when  her  father 
joined  her,  "  how  did  the  grand  affair  go  off?" 

"  Extremely  well,"  he  replied;  "  Sir  John  Mel- 
drum  was  in  the  chair,  and  Dr  Drumly  acted  as 
croupier,  and  they  really  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  complimenting  Bethune.  It  w^as  a  most 
gratifying  scene,  I  assure  you.  I  was  quite  proud 
of  Bethune,  who  made  an  excellent  speech,  and 
which  he  delivered  in  the  most  modest  and  unas- 
suming manner  possible ;  so  that  I  hope  all  this 
adulation  will  not  make  him  vain  and  self-conceit- 
ed." 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  no  chance  of  that,"  replied 
Elizabeth,  as  Frank  Wormieston  advanced  and 
carried  her  off  to  join  the  set. 

No  one  seemed  to  enjoy  the  ball  more  than 
Sir  David  Wormieston,  who  being  a  little  elevated 
by  the  champagne  which  he  had  drank,  was  deter- 
mined to  show  that  he  could  dance  as  well  as  the 
rest.  He  wished  to  ask  one  of  the  Dungary  ladies, 
but  seeing  them  all  engaged,  he  seized  the  hand 
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of  Miss  Isabella  Drumly,  a  merry,  good-humoured 
looking  girl,  and  insisted  on  her  dancing  a  country 
dance  with  him.  The  lady,  although  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  the  proposal,  good-naturedly  consent- 
ed, and  the  set  being  quickly  formed,  the  Baro- 
net led  off  in  great  style,  dragging  rather  than 
leading  his  partner  through  the  figure  in  double- 
quick  time.  While  Sir  David  was  executing  a 
most  outrageous  flourish,  he  overheard  a  gentle- 
man say,  "  By  Jove,  there  is  a  gentleman  making 
the  best  use  of  the  worst  pair  of  legs  I  ever  saw  !" 

"  Hush,  Cranston,"  said  Lady  Meldrum,  "  that 
is  Sir  David  Wormieston.'* 

This  remark  gave  great  offence  to  Sir  David, 
without,  however,  lessening  the  fervour  of  his  ex- 
ertions. He  concealed  his  indignation  till  the 
dance  was  finished,  when,  after  having  led  his 
partner  to  a  seat,  he  went  in  quest  of  the  gentle- 
man who  had  made  so  free  with  his  supporters, 
and  whom  he  found  conversing  with  Sir  John 
Meldrum. 

"  Sir,"  said  Sir  David,  "  when  you  were  so  civil 
as  to  make  the  remark  which  I  overheard,  I  fancy 
you  were  not  aware  that  my  lugs  were  as  long  as 
my  legs.  I  insist,  sir,  that  you  shall  eat  in  your 
words." 
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"  Sir,"  replied  Mr  Cranston,  "  I  am  sorry  that 
anything  I  said  has  given  you  oifence." 

"  Indeed,  Sir  David,"  interposed  Sir  John  Mel- 
drum,  "  you  treat  this  affair  too  seriously — my 
friend's  speech  was  a  very  harmless  piece  of  wit." 

"  A  man  of  wit  should  also  be  a  man  of  cou* 
rage,"  replied  Sir  David,  fiercely;  "  and  I  beg  to 
inform  gentlemen  who  are  inclined  to  be  witty, 
that  I  can  as  easily  bring  down  a  puppy  as  a  par- 
tridge." 

"  Why  surely.  Sir  David,"  rejoined  Sir  John, 
"  you  are  not  going  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
your  legs  ?" 

"  Sir,"  said  Sir  David,  addressing  Mr  Cranston, 
who  preserved  a  most  provoking  composure  of  as- 
pect, "  I  shall  allow  no  man  breathing  to  take 
liberties  with  my  legs." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  his  antagonist,  "  I  ap- 
peal to  every  person  present,  w^iether  I  took  half 
the  liberties  with  your  legs  that  you  did  yourself. 
You  used  them,  sir,  in  a  way  that  no  human  legs 
were  ever  used  before ;  but  I  protest  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  hurting  your  feelings — In  fact,  I  believe 
it  was  partly  envy  which  prompted  my  unfortu- 
nate- speech,  as  the  gout  keeps  me  quiet  while 
others  are  dancing.    I  vow,  sir,  that  to  enjoy  your 
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enviable  activity,  I  would  change  legs  with  you 
this  moment,  although  you  must  allow  mine  to  be 
the  better  made  of  the  two." 

"  Come,  Sir  David,"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  "  no- 
thing can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  avowal  of 
the  real  superiority  of  your  legs ;  so  give  the  gen- 
tleman your  hand,  and  don't  let  us  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  evening  with  such  a  foolish  quar- 
rel." 

Sir  David  at  length  allowed  himself  to  be  paci- 
fied, and  after  shaking  hands  with  his  diverted  op- 
ponent, he  went  off  to  boast  to  his  favourite  Ma- 
deline of  his  spirited  exploit. 

Bethune  became  so  entangled  in  the  Meldrum 
party,  that  the  half  of  the  night  had  passed  before 
he  succeeded  in  disengaging  himself;  at  length  he 
effected  his  escape,  and  ^)elieving  that  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple  had  explained  away  his  apparent  rudeness,  he 
hastened  up  to  Madeline,  just  as  Churchill  had 
secured  her  hand  for  the  succeeding  dance ;  and 
addressing  her  with  all  his  usual  frankness,  said, 
"  Well,  cousin  Madeline,  I  am  now  quite  at  your 
service." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  your  condescension, 
but  I  am  engaged." 

<<  Well,  thenj  the  next  dance." 
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"  I  am  engaged  for  every  dance  that  I  shall 
dance  to-night. — Mr  Churchill,  I  believe  the  qua- 
drille waits  for  us  ;'*  and  Churchill  led  her  to  her 
place. 

A  deep  flush  crossed  Bethune's  brow,  and  his 
irritation  was  increased  by  hearing  Penelope  say- 
ing to  Mr  Dairy mple — "  How  well  Mr  Churchill 
looks  to-night,  and  how  animated  he  is — Madeline 
and  he  dance  beautifully  together." 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  they 
make  a  very  charming  couple." 

Bethune  turned  on  his  heel,  and  rejoined  Miss 
Meldrum,  with  whom  he  danced  and  flirted  with 
so  much  spirit  as  to  attract  considerable  notice.  It 
so  chanced,  that  at  supper  Madeline  and  Churchill 
found  themselves  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Bethune  and  his  lively  partner,  who  received  his 
attentions  with  apparent  pleasure.  Miss  Meldrum, 
however,  had  far  too  much  partiality  for  wealth 
and  distinction,  even  for  a  moment  to  think  se- 
riously of  Bethune.  In  fact,  she  flirted  with  him, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  piquing  the  Hon.  Mr  Col- 
vin,  who  had  this  evening  deserted  her  colours 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  Madeline,  with  whom  he 
appeared  to  be  captivated,  and  who,  placed  be- 
tween Churchill  and  her  new  admirer,  seemed 
totally  regardless  of  her  recreant  knight. 
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Bethune  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  watching  the 
proceedings  of  this  triumvirate,  that  he  totally  for- 
got there  was  such  a  person  in  existence  as  Miss 
Meldrum,  till  recalled  by  her  raillery  on  his  sudden 
thoughtfulness  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  he  struggled 
to  throw  off  his  discontent  and  uneasiness,  and 
again  the  merry  laugh  and  sportive  wit  of  the 
young  student  added  enjoyment  to  the  scene. 

His  gaiety  seemed  to  give  no  disturbance  to 
Madeline  and  her  two  attendants ;  Churchill,  in 
particular,  was  all  life  and  spirit,  and  his  hand- 
some countenance,  now  lighted  up  with  anima- 
tion, appeared  to  peculiar  advantage.  Bethune 
thought  the  odious  supper  would  never  have  an 
end — every  passing  moment  increased  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  the  mask  of  gaiety.  At  length,  to  his 
great  relief,  dancing  recommenced,  for  he  could 
force  himself  to  dance,  though  no  longer  able  to 
converse ;  and  after  enduring  for  another  hour  the 
purgatory  of  seeing  Madeline  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, the  party  at  last  broke  up. 

"  What  a  delightful  evening  we  have  spent," 
said  Churchill,  as  he  and  Bethune  arrived  at  their 
lodgings. 

"  Oh,  very  delightful  indeed,"  replied  Tom;  "  but 
we  can  talk  it  over  some  other  time,  as  I  am  con- 
foundedly tired." 
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*'  So  am  not  I,"  replied  his  companion ;  "  I 
think  I  could  dance  for  three  hours  yet ;  and  your 
cousin  Madeline  dances  so  gracefully,  it  is  enough 
to  inspire  any  one,  to  have  such  a  charming  part- 
ner." 

"  Oh,  I  helieve  she  does  dance  tolerably  well." 

"  Tolerably  well  ?"  answered  Churchill ;  "  you 
are  very  chary  of  your  praise.  If  you  had  seen 
her  to-night  for  the  first  time,  you  would  proba- 
bly have  admired  her  much  more ;  but  one  seldom 
thinks  of  falling  in  love  with  one's  cousin." 

"  Very  seldom,"  said  Tom,  as  he  took  up  a 
light  and  walked  off  to  his  room,  there  to  brood 
at  leisure  over  the  occurrences  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Lo,  quhat  it  is  to  lufe, 

Lern  ye  that  list  to  prufe ; 

Be  me,  I  say,  that  no  ways  may 

The  grund  of  grief  remuve : 

But  still  decay,  both  nlcht  and  day. 

Lp,  quhat  it  is  to  lufe. 

Fie  alwayis  frome  the  snair : 

Lerne  at  me  to  beware ; 

It  is  ane  pane,  and  double  trane, 

Of  endless  wo  and  cair. 

For  to  refrane  that  danger  plane, 

Fie  alwayis  frome  the  snair. 

Eondel  of  Luve, 

It  was  at  a  later  hour  than  usual  that  the  Dun- 
gary  family  assembled  round  the  breakfast-table 
next  morning. 

"  Well,  Maddie,"  said  her  father,  "  how  did  you 
like  the  ball  last  night?  Why,  child,  you  have 
danced  the  whole  colour  out  of  your  cheeks.  It 
is  fortunate  that  we  have  not  a  ball  every  night." 

"  Fm  sure  I  am  very  glad  there  is  not.  I 
would  very  soon  tire  of  them,'*  said  Madeline. 
"  The  heat  and  the  noise  have  given  me  a  headach." 

8 
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"  Why,  Madeline,  you  surprise  me  ;  you  seem- 
ed last  night  to  be  in  the  highest  spirits,"  replied 
Mr  Dalrymple. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  you  experienced 
no  want  of  partners ;  at  least  Tom  told  me  you 
danced  every  dance,  though  perhaps  his  informa- 
tion is  not  much  to  be  depended  on,  as  he  seemed 
to  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  any  one  but  Miss 
Meldrum." 

"  I  wondered  very  much,"  said  Penelope,  "  to 
see  Tom  so  much  with  her ;  he  used  to  call  her  a 
flirting  creature." 

The  family  soon  after  dispersed,  with  the  except 
tion  of  Penelope,  who  had  not  left  the  room  when 
Peter  entered  to  remove  the  .breakfast  equipage. 

"  Aweel,  Miss  Penelope,"  said  Peter,  in  a  con- 
fidential tone,  "  had  ye  ony  offers  last  night  ?" 

Penelope  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  ques- 
tion of  the  good  old  man,  who,  having  been  in 
their  service  since  he  was  ten  years  old,  looked 
upon  himself  quite  as  a  fixture  in  the  family,  and 
fully  entitled  to  take  an  interest  in  all  their  con- 
cerns. 

"  Dinna  ye  take  up  wi*  ony  o'  your  flashy  red 
coats,  or  Embro'  writers ;  the  ane  has  ower  little 
money  o'  their  ain,  and  the  other  has  ower  muckle 

VOL.   III.  R 
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o'  their  neighbours'  gear  among  their  hands.  Look 
to  the  rigs,  Miss  Peny ;  there's  naething  like  the 
rigs, — But  wha  did  ye  dance  with  ?" 
"  With  the  young  laird  of  Pitloney." 
"  That  was  wiselike,  now,"  rejoined  Peter,  his 
little  grey  eyes  twinkling  with  delight.  "  'Deed, 
Miss  Peny,  ye  might  do  waur.  We  maun  see  and 
get  your  papa  to  ask  him  to  his  dinner  some  day ; 
but  certie,  there's  Mr  Churchill  riding  up  the 
avenue  by  himsell— I  wonder  what  has  come  ower 
Mr  Thomas." 

Churchill  found  Elizabeth  and  Madeline  in  the 
drawing-room. 

"  How  do  you  feel  after  the  fatigues  of  last 
night  ?"  he  said  to  Elizabeth,  but  looking  at  Ma- 
deline. 

"  A  little  tired  and  stupid,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
what  has  become  of  Tom  and  his  medal  ?" 

<«  I  am  afraid  that  he  exerted  himself  too  much 
last  night,  for  he  is  not  in  his  usual  spirits  this 
morning ;  howerer,  I  left  him  preparing  to  call  on 
Miss  Meldrum,  which  is  a  symptom  of  revival. 
He  would  not  tell  me  whether  he  was  to  be  here 
to-day  or  not ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
his  own  mind." 

"  I  presume,"  said  Madeline,  "  he  fancies  ho 
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can  see  us  at  any  time ;  and  a  baronet's  daughter 
is  much  too  great  a  personage  to  be  neglected." 

'•  I  am  confident/*  replied  Lewis,  with  warmth, 
"  that  Bethune  is  quite  above  being  influenced 
by  such  a  paltry  consideration." 

."  Madeline  did  but  jest,"  said  Elizabeth ;  and* 
the  entrance  of  Penelope  put  an  end  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject, 

"  I  wonder  what  ails  Mr  Thomas  the  day,"  said 
Mrs  Gourlay  to  her  little  damsel ;  "  I  haena  seen 
him  with  such  a  dour  face  since  he  came  to  St 
Andrews ;  and  when  I  took  up  his  bonny  medal 
the  day,  and  said  he  weel  deserved  it,  he  rugged 
it  out  o*  my  hand,  and  made  it  play  flee  to  the 
other  side  o'  the  room.  He  hasna  tasted  break- 
fast either,  and  I  couldna  make  out  whether  he  is 
to  dine  at  hame ;  first  he  said  yes,  and  then  he 
said  no;  and  after  a',  he  gaed  out  in  a  kind  o' 
swither ;  but  I'll  hae  something  ready  for  him,  at 
ony  rate." 

Mrs  Gourlay,  however,  might  have  saved  her- 
self this  trouble,  for,  after  making  a  short  visit  to 
the  Meldrums,  Bethune  suddenly  resolved  to  go 
to  Dungary,  and  walked  into  the  drawing-room, 
while  Madeline  and  Churchill  were  busily  engaged 
in  a  game  at  battledore. 
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"  Forty-five  !'*  cried  Churchill. — "  So  you  are 
come  at  last  ?" 

"  Mind  your  game,  Mr  Churchill,"  said  Made- 
line, without  seeming  to  notice  Tom. 

"  You  seem  to  enjoy  the  game  you  are  playing, 
Mr  Churchill,"  said  Bethune. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  shall  be  master  of  it  by 
and  by.  Fifty-two  !"  said  Churchill,  too  much 
engrossed  by  his  ov/n  feelings  to  notice  Bethune*s 
altered  manner. 

At  this  moment,  from  some  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  players,  the  shuttlecock  dropped. 

"  How  provoking,"  said  Churchill;  *'  I  expect- 
ed to  make  out  the  hundred,  which  is  not  amiss 
for  a  young  beginner.  Will  you  try  a  game,  Be- 
thune?" he  continued,  holding  out  the  battledore. 

"  I  shall  not  take  the  game  out  of  your  hands," 
replied  Bethune,  as  he  walked  to  the  window. 

"  Well,  Bethune,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  "  how  do  you  feel  to-day  ?  Are 
your  heart  and  head  as  usual  ?  or  has  the  pretty 
Louisa  caught  the  one  and  confused  the  other  ?" 

"  Miss  Meldrum  is  a  delightful  creature,"  an- 
swered Bethune,  affecting  great  animation ;  "  but 
you  know,  sir,  that  younger  brothers  seldom  meet 
with  much  favour  from  the  fair  sex ;  a  good  rent« 
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roll  is  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite  in  a 
lover." 

"  Oh,  you  slanderer,"  cried  Elizabeth ;  "  but 
I  know  you  don't  believe  one  word  of  what  you 
say." 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken,"  he  replied ; 
"  but  as  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
you,  perhaps,  may  be  one,  I  shall  condescend  to 
give  you  my  arm  down  stairs ;  for  there  is  Peter 
come  to  tell  us  that  dinner,  that  indispensable  vul- 
garity, waits  our  presence." 

There  was,  during  this  evening,  an  evident  want 
of  the  harmony  and  cheerfulness  which  usually 
characterised  the  family  circle ;  but  this  was  at- 
tributed to  fatigue,  headachs,  &c.,  and  all  but 
Churchill  seemed  to  be  glad  when  the  hour  of  se- 
paration arrived. 

"  Wliere  is  Mr  Bethune  ?"  said  Mr  Dalrymple 
to  Peter,  as  the  family  sat  round  the  breakfast- 
table. 

"  He's  aif  and  awa'  to  St  Andrews  amaist  be- 
fore daylight,  and  he  bid  me  say  to  you,  sir, 
that  he  had  sae  muckle  writing  to  do,  and  sae 
mony  lessons  to  sort,  that  he  wouldna  be  over 
here  again  soon  ;  for  it  would  take  a'  his  time  to 
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make  up  for  the  play  days  before  the  ball ;  that's 
just  what  he  said  to  me,  sir.'* 

"  I  am  happy  to  find  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
neglect  his  studies,"  answered  Mr  Dalrymple. 

"  And  I  must  follow  his  example,"  said  Lewis, 
while  a  slight  blush  crossed  his  cheek;  "  but  I 
have  been  such  an  idler  of  late,  that  I  almost  fear 
to  face  the  Professors." 

"  We  will  all  settle  down  quietly  by  and  by," 
replied  Mr  Dalrymple,  kindly;  "  but  I  would  re- 
commend you  to  recollect,  that  the  harder  you 
work  the  sooner  will  your  labour  be  over." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  replied  Churchill ;  "  and 
I  will  return  to  St  Andrews  this  very  day." 

"  These  are  prompt  measures,"  said  Elizabeth, 
laughing.  "  I  suppose  you  have  been  studying 
Foster  on  Decision  of  Character." 

"  I  have  certainly  learned  some  lessons  here 
which  I  shall  not  easily  forget,"  replied  Church- 
ill, stealing  a  look  at  Madeline.     "  Farewell." 

"  Good-by,  Churchill,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple; 
"  and  don't  let  Bethune  study  too  hard  ;  for  I  did 
not  like  his  looks  yesterday."  And  after  adieus 
given  and  received,  Lewis  set  out  on  his  return  to 
St  Andrews. 
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Dame  Gourlay  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
Tom  make  his  appearance  before  breakfast. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr  Bethune,  is  this  you  ?  It's  no  often 
that  ye  leave  Dungary  so  soon  in  the  morning." 

"  Variety  is  charming,  my  good  dame,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Pray  send  up  breakfast  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

After  dispatching  his  solitary  meal,  Bethune 
spread  out  his  books  in  battle  array,  determi- 
ned to  dismiss  the  ball  and  everything  connected 
with  it  from  his  mind ;  but  this  resolution,  he 
found,  was  more  easily  made  than  kept. 

He  was  still  sitting  in  state,  with  his  books  dis- 
played before  him,  when  Churchill  returned,  who, 
receiving  very  laconic  replies  to  some  trifling  re- 
marks, took  it  for  granted,  that  he  was  really  as 
busy  as  he  appeared  to  be,  and  ceased  to  interrupt 
his  meditations. 

The  next  evening,  when  the  young  men  were 
sitting  together,  Lewis,  who  had  appeared  to  be 
very  restless  for  some  time,  suddenly  closed  his 
book,  and  began  to  walk  through  the  room. 

"  I  wish  you  would  sit  still,  Churchill,"  said 
Bethune,  "  there  is  no  possibility  of  reading  to  any 
good  purpose  while  you  are  performing  so  many 
evolutions." 
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"  You  have  not  read  a  single  word  for  the  hist' 
hour ;  your  mind  is  quite  as  much  occupied  as  my 
own ;  but  I  fear,  not  so  agreeably.  Come,  dear 
Bethune,  lay  aside  your  book,  for  I  wish  greatly  to 
open  liiy  heart  to  you ;  and,  perhaps,  my  example 
may  induce  you  to  confide  to  me  what  it  is  which 
weighs  so  heavily  on  your  mind." 

**  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your  confidence," 
answered  Bethune ;  "  but  as  to  myself,  I  have  no- 
thing to  tell.  My  health,  I  believe,  is  not  so  good 
as  it  has  been ;  and  that  has,  in  some  degree,  af- 
fected my  spirits." 

"  This  excuse  does  not  deceive  me,  Bethune ; 
but,  before  pressing  for  your  confidence,  I  will  en- 
title myself  to  it  by  giving  you  mine.  Yet,  I  dare 
say,  it  is  no  secret  to  you,  that  I  am — in  love." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Bethune,  "  if  it  is  a  love  story 
that  you  have  to  tell,  I  shall  put  out  the  candles,  to 
save  your  blushes;  the  fire  will  give  us  all  the 
light  we  want."  With  these  words,  Bethune 
snuffed  out  the  candles. 

"  No  one,"  replied  Churchill,  with  animation, 
*"  need  blush  to  own  a  passion  for  Madeline  Dal- 
rymple.  I  have  often  wondered,  Bethune,  how 
you  escaped  being  captivated.  I  suppose  it  was 
your  vohitile  disposition  which  saved  you.    When 
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I  felt  myself  touched,  I  watched  anxiously  to  as- 
certain, whether  you  were  also  caught;  for,  be- 
lieve me,  Bethune,  when  I  say,  that  no  consider- 
ation on  earth  could  have  induced  me  to  cross  you 
there  ;  but  when  I  saw  your  unabated  gaiety,  your 
careless  ease  and  unvarying  spirits  and  temper,  I 
became  assured  that  your  heart  was  safe.  Then, 
and  not  tell  then,  did  I  give  myself  up  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  passion.  Is  she  not  a  charming 
creature  ?" 

"  She  is  indeed,"  replied  Bethune ;  "  and  I  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  her  happiness." 

"  Charmed  as  I  was,"  replied  Churchill,  "  even 
in  the  early  stage  of  our  acquaintance,  yet  anxiety 
to  know  how  you  stood  affected,  and  a  natural  re- 
serve of  temper,  withheld  me  from  showing  my 
feelings;  and  it  was  only  during  your  late  resi- 
dence at  Dungary,  when  we  were  all  so  much  to- 
gether, that  I  ventured  to  shi)W  my  wishes.  But  I 
could  not  discover  whether  she  understood  me,  or 
if  I  had  any  grounds  for  hope,  till  the  happy  night 
of  the  ball ;  happy  I  may  well  term  it,  for  it  con- 
vinced me  of  your  complete  indifference  to  your 
cousin,  and  also  inspu*ed  me  with  hope  that  my 
attentions  ^yQre  not  unacceptable  to  Madeline.  Tell 
me,  then,  Bethune, — for  an  unconcerned  spectator 
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se  es  more  clearly  than  those  who  are  most  deeply 
interested,— tell  me  if  you  observed,  that  my  at- 
tentions were  not  disagreeable  to  her  ?" 

"  I  certainly  think,"  replied  Bethune,  hurriedly, 
"  that  she  received  them  with  evident  pleasure.'* 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Churchill,  seizing  his 
hand,  "  you  transport  me ! — Did  I  hurt  you  ?"  he 
continued,  as  Bethune  hastily  disengaged  his 
hand. 

"  It  is  over,"  answered  Bethune. 

"  You  have  inspired  me  with  courage  to  prose- 
cute my  suit,"  said  Churchill ;  "  but  I  shall  not 
declare  myself  till  I  receive  my  father's  permission, 
to  whom  I  pledged  my  honour  not  to  form  any  en- 
gagements of  this  nature  without  his  knowledge. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  as  he  wishes  me 
to  marry  early  in  life,  I  have  little  doubt  of  ob- 
taining his  consent.  I  think  I  shall  write  him 
this  very  night.    What  would  you  advise  ?" 

"  You  must  decide  this  point  yourself." 

"  Do  you  think  the  connexion  will  be  agreeable 
to  Mr  Dalrymple  ?"  asked  Churchill,  anxiously. 
'^  He  has  been  uniformly  kind  to  me,  but  that  may 
be  for  my  father's  sake,  more  than  for  my  own." 

"  I  am  certain  that  my  uncle  esteems  you  very 
highly." 
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"  I  am  the  happiest  man  on  earth !"  exclaimed 
Churchill.  "  And  now,  Bethune,  that  I  have 
opened  my  heart  to  you,  be  equally  candid  with 
me,  and  do  not  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  contribu- 
ting to  put  you  in  a  situation  to  address  the  fair 
Louisa.  If  a  commission  will  do  this,  I  know  my 
father  has  influence  sufficient  to  procure  one  for 
you." 

"  I  assure  you,  Churchill,  you  are  mistaken. 
Louisa  Meldrum  may  do  very  well  at  a  ball ;  but, 
volatile  as  you  think  me,  I  look  for  higher  qualifi- 
cations in  a  wife  than  she  can  claim." 

**  Nay,  Bethune,  this  reserve  with  me  is  most 
unkind.  Why  do  you  deny  a  partiality,  which 
was  so  evident  at  the  ball  that  your  cousins  could 
not  help  observing  it  ?" 

"  That  cursed  ball !"  replied  Bethune,  impetu- 
ously— "  I  tell  you  I  would  not  care  a  straw  though 
Louisa  were  in  Japan  to-morrow.  I  don't  deny 
that  I  flirted  with  her,  but  that  was  all — nay,  at 
this  moment  I  feel  a  positive  antipathy  towards 
her." 

"  That  is  a  more  suspicious  symptom  than  calm 
indiff'erence,"  replied  Lewis,  laughing ;  "  so  de- 
pend on  it,  that,  in  spite  of  some  fracas  which  I 
fear  has  taken  place  between  you,  she  will  yet  be 
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lady  of  the  ascendant.  However,  I  shall  not  tor- 
ment you  now ;  you  will  tell  me  all  about  it  when 
matters  are  made  up.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  go 
and  write  to  my  father." 

"  And  in  case  my  presence  should  disturb  you, 
I  will  go  off  to  bed.     It  is  late,  and  I  am  sleepy." 

"  Oh,  Bethune,  if  your  head  and  yoiir  heart 
were  as  full  as  mine  are,  you  would  scarcely  know 
whether  it  were  night  or  day." 

"  I  am  thankful  that  I  am  sufficiently  in  my 
senses  to  know  that  it  is  near  twelve  o'clock,"  said 
Bethune,  as  he  retired  to  his  apartment ;  leaving 
Churchill  at  leisure  to  confide  his  hopes  and  wishes 
to  his  excellent  father,  and  to  entreat  his  consent 
to  a  union  on  which  depended  the  happiness  of  his 
future  life. 

From  this  period  Churchill  became  more  and 
more  frequent  in  his  visits  to  Dungary,  where  Be- 
thune seldom  accompanied  him,  alleging  that  eve- 
ry exertion  was  necessary  to  make  up  for  lost 
time ;  and  as  Mr  Dalrymple  was  aware  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  he  readily  acquiesced  in  his 
absence,  being  anxious  that  he  should  distinguish 
himself  in  acquirements  and  learning,  as  much  as 
he  had  already  done  in  bravery  and  humanity. 

<*  I  wouldna  wonder,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Cjourlay 
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one  day  to  Bethune, — "  I  wouldna  wonder  if  you 
were  to  take  to  the  ministry  after  a\" 

"  What  makes  you  think  that,  my  good  dame  ?'* 

*'  What  makes  me  think  that  ?  Just  because 
you're  grown  sae  douce,  and  dinna  play  the  can- 
trips now  ye  did  a  while  since — no  that  I  could  say 
there  was  muckle  ill  in  them.  'Deed,  Mr  Thomas, 
ye  hae  such  a  way  o'  coming  ower  folk,  I'm  sure, 
if  ye  got  a  kirk,  ye  would  ding  them  a'  at  the 
preaching.'* 

"  I  have  told  you  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
times  already,"  rejoined  Bethune,  "  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  hoist  a  red  coat  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  com- 
mission." 

"  Hout,  sir,  there  are  plenty  o'  ne'er-do-weels 
that  are  good  enough  to  he  shot  at,  without  your 
venturing  your  precious  life  in  the  wars.  How 
would  you  like  to  come  hame  limping  with  a  tim- 
mer  leg  ?  Be  advised  now,  and  put  this  sodgering 
and  dragooning  out  o'  your  head ;  and  if  ye'll  no 
be  a  minister,  what  would  hinder  you  to  be  a  Pro- 
fessor ?  I  wouldna  wonder  if  ye  had  something 
o'  that  kind  in  your  head,  and  that  you're  practi- 
sing with  that  poor  orphan  laddie  that  ye  help  wi' 
his  lessons  every  day ;  but  though  I  hae  nae  objec- 
tions to  your  giving  him  his  lessons,  I  hae  a  great 
12 
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ill-will  to  see  him  get  sae  mony  o'  your  claes. 
Jenny  let  me  see  a  bundle  o'  things  that  ye  bid 
her  carry  ower  to  him,  with  never  sae  mony  sliirts 
that  havena  a  broken  thread  in  them ;  and  three 
pair  o'  worsted  stockings  that  ye  say  hae  creepit 
in  i'  the  washing.  If  ye  gang  on  at  this  rate,  you'll 
leave  yoursell  as  bare  as  birkie." 

'^  Are  the  shirts  and  stockings  yours,  or  mine  ?" 
asked  Tom,  coolly. 

*'  Mine  !"  replied  Mrs  Gourlay — "  I  am  no  say- 
ing they  are  mine,  but  ye  hae  ower  free  a  hand ; 
I  wish  ye  would  mind  the  auld  proverb,  that  *  Cha- 
rity begins  at  hame.' " 

"  There  is  another  saying,  also,  Mrs  Gourlay, 
which  I  beg  to  bring  to  your  recollection—'  Cha- 
rity covers  a  multitude  of  sins.'  Now,  perhaps, 
this  may  be  my  motive  for  being  charitable." 

"  Sins  !  what  kind  o'  sins,  I  would  like  to  ken, 
hae  ye  to  cover  ?  Na,  na,  though  ye  may  hae  your 
wee  bit  fauts,  I'll  let  naebody  ca'  them  sins.  Now, 
sir,  ye  may  gie  awa'  the  stockings,  if  ye  like,  but 
I'll  no  let  ye  part  with  the  shirts." 

"  Why,  Mrs  Gourlay,"  said  Tom,  "  since  you 
have  take^i  the  management  of  my  wardrobe  out 
of  my  hands,  and  insist  on  wearing  the  breeches, 
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I  suppose,  like  many  other  helpless  young  men,  I 
must  give  up  the  contest." 

"  Me  wear  breeches  !"  said  Mrs  Gourlay ;  "  I 
liae  heard  o'  daftlike  hizzies  on  the  stage  playing 
pliskies,  and  making  fools  o'  themselves — I  didna 
think  ye  would  even  me  to  ony  such  thing ;  but  I 
dare  say  you're  joking.  Now,  lay  by  your  books, 
and  gang  and  take  a  walk,  or  a  game  at  shinty ; 
ye  sit  far  ower  muckle  in  the  house;  you're  no 
half  sae  strong  or  sae  gleg  as  ye  used  to  be,  and 
you're  cheek  grows  whiter  every  day.  I  maun 
speak  to  your  uncle  to  bring  Dr  Scalpskull,  to  see 
what's  the  matter  with  you." 

"  I  positively  forbid  you  to  say  a  single  word  to 
my  uncle,"  replied  Bethune,  angrily  ;  "  I  tell  you 
once  for  all,  I  can  doctor  myself." 

"  For  my  sake,  laddie,  sit  doun  and  quiet  your- 
sell,  and  no  look  at  me  wi'  een  like  twa  lighted 
candles;  ye  ken,  my  bairn,  it's  naething  but  my 
liking  for  you  that  makes  me  take  such  a  charge 
o'  ye  ;"  and  here  Mrs  Gourlay  wiped  away  a  tear, 

"  Don't  vex  yourself,  my  good  dame,"  said  Be- 
thune ;  "  I  assure  you  I  am  fully  sensible  of  your 
well-meant  kindness ;  but  let  me  beg,  that  you  will 
not  put  it  into  my  uncle's  head  to  think  that  thert^ 
is  anything  the  matter  with  me — I  shall  get  quite 
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stout  by  and  by ;  and  I  have  more  confidence  in 
your  care  and  prescriptions  than  in  twenty  Scalp- 
skulls." 

"  You're  a  queer  laddie,"  replied  Mrs  Gourlay, 
quite  mollified  by  this  compliment ;  "  but  I'll  awa' 
doun  the  stair,  for  I  see  you  would  rather  be  your 
lane;" — and  the  good  dame  retired,  leaving  Be" 
thune  to  the  luxury  of  his  own  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Lady  Capukt.  Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  maiTled  ? 
J^.U.  It  is  an  honour,  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Romeo  and  Juh'ef, 


It  was  Bethune's  fate  to  listen,  night  after  night, 
to  a  detail  of  the  hopes  and  fears  which,  by  turns, 
swayed  Churchill's  mind.  "  I  scarcely  know  what 
to  think,'*  he  would  say  to  Bethune ;  "  she  has  be- 
come very  grave  and  silent,  and  seems  to  have  en- 
tirely lost  her  charming  vivacity." 

"  You  could  scarcely  expect,"  replied  Bethune, 
"  that  she  would  treat  you  with  the  same  rfegree 
of  freedom  and  intimacy  that  she  would  show  to- 
wards her  relations  ?" 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Churchill,  eagerly ;  "  and 
perhaps,  if  she  is  beginning  to  feel  a  little  touched, 
an    increase  of  shyness  and   reserve  may  natu- 

VOL.  Ill,  H 
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rally  take  place.  Certainly,  of  late,  she  has  ra- 
ther avoided  me,  and  I  have  seen  her  sometimes 
manoeuvre  to  place  one  of  her  sisters  between  us 
if  we  happened  to  be  walking  together.  Now,  I 
wish  I  could  discover  the  feelings  which  prompted 
this — Cannot  you  help  me  ?'* 

"  I  can  help  you  to  nothing  but  my  advice, 
which  is,  to  have  patience  till  your  father's  answer 
arrives,  which  will  enable  you  to  set  all  your  doubts 
and  fears  at  rest." 

"  Really,  Bethune,  I  begin  to  think  that  Louisa 
has  not  made  a  very  deep  impression ;  you  can 
know  nothing  of  love  when  you  talk  with  so  much 
coolness  about  patience ;  but  I  see  you  are  turn- 
ing to  your  books  again,  cold-blooded  wretch 
that  you  are." 

Churchill  waited  his  father's  reply  for  a  week 
with  tolerable  composure ;  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
he  became  restless  and  unhappy ;  but  when  a  fort- 
night passed,  and  still  there  was  no  answer,  he 
was  as  truly  miserable  as  ever  lover  need  to  be. 
iiis  suspense,  however,  was  not  doomed  to  endure 
much  longer. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay  one  evening  to  Be- 
thune, as  she  entered  the  room  witha  letter  in  her 
hand,  "  do  ye  think  that  this  will  be  the  letter  that 
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Mr  Churchill  has  been  in  such  a  fizzy  about  for 
this  while  past  ?" 

Bethune  snatched  the  letter  from  her  hand. 

"  Preserve  me,  sir,  do  ye  think  there  is  ony  ill 
news  in  it — you're  as  white  as  a  sheet  ?'* 

"  This  is  the  letter  Mr  Churchill  is  so  anxious 
about,"  replied  Bethune. 

"  Then  I  maun  send  it  out  to  Dungary,  for  he 
charged  me  to  send  it  after  him,  if  he  happened  to 
be  there  when  it  came.  But,  sir,  will  ye  take  ony- 
thing  ?  I  dinna  think  you're  well  ?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,  I  assure  you." 

"  Then  I'll  awa',  and  try  to  get  somebody  to 
gang  out  to  Dungary;  nae  doubt  it's  a  coarse 
night,  but  Mr  Churchill  will  no  grudge  a  gude 
payment  to  them  that  bring  this  wearifu'  letter." 

A  messenger  being  quickly  procured,  this  im- 
portant epistle  was  placed  in  Lewis'  hands,  as  he 
sat  by  Madeline's  side,  watching  the  progress  of 
her  pencil.  At  the  sight  of  the  well-known  hand, 
Lewis  became  pale  as  death,  and,  unable  to  con- 
ceal his  trepidation,  he  hastened  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, fastened  the  dgor,  and  then  tore  open  the 
letter.  For  some  time  his  agitation  was  so  great 
as  to  prevent  him  from  understanding  the  con- 
tents ;  but  at  length  a  sentence  caught  his  eye, 
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the  mist  cleared  away,  and  he  read,  with  feelings 
such  as  a  lover  only  can  imagine,  a  full  and  cor- 
dial consent  to  his  union  with  Madeline.  Church- 
ill also  found  that  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  was  occasioned  by  his  father's  desire  to  learn 
something  of  the  lady  who  had  engaged  the  affec- 
tions of  his  son,  from  a  testimony  less  questionable 
than  that  of  a  lover ;  and  he  was  so  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  information  which  he  had  obtained, 
that  he  gave  his  son  free  permission  to  win  and 
make  his  own  the  sweet  and  guileless  creature  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  heart.  When  Lewis  be- 
came sufficiently  composed  to  consider  what  should 
be  his  next  step,  he  resolved  instantly  to  state  his 
wishes  to  Mr  Dalrymple,  and  to  beg  his  consent 
to  his  addressing  Madeline. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Churchill  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  the  library,  where  he  found 
•Mr  Dalrymple,  who  was  a  good  deal  surprised 
by  the  agitated  appearance  of  his  young  friend, 
as  he  entered  with  the  open  letter  in  his  hand. 
"  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  Churchill  ?" 
"  No,  sir,"  replied  Churchill ;  "  but  I  have  just 
received  this  letter  from  my  father,  to  whom  I 
wrote  some  time  since,  to  ask  his  consent  to  a  step 
on  which  my  happiness  depends." 
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"  Your  father  is  an  excellent  man,  Lewis ;  and 
I  am  certain  he  will  refuse  you  nothing  which 
would  tend  to  promote  your  happiness. — But,  pray, 
is  my  advice  or  assistance  wanted  ?  I  need  scarce- 
ly say,  you  may  freely  command  both." 

"  I  have  much  to  ask  of  you,"  said  Lewis,  timid- 
ly, "  so  much  indeed,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
state  the  extent  of  my  wishes." 

"  Speak  them  out  frankly,  my  young  friend," 
said  Mr  Dalrymple,  kindly. 

Thus  encouraged,  Lewis,  with  a  modesty  and 
diffidence  which  raised  him  still  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Mr  Dalrymple,  detailed  his  attachment 
to  Madeline,  and  concluded  with  begging  that  Mr 
Dalrymple  would  sanction  his  addresses,  and  use 
his  influence  with  Madeline  to  listen  to  his  suit. 

"  My  dear  Lewis,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  is 
your  father  acquainted  with  this  matter  ?" 

"  He  is,  sir." 

"  And  is  he  aware  that  my  daughter  can  bring 
with  her  but  a  moderate  dowry  ?" 

"  He  is  apprised  of  this,  sir ;  but  the  circum- 
stance does  not  influence  him  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, as  you  will  learn  by  perusing  this." 

Lewis  now  gave  his  father's  letter  into  Mr  Dal- 
rymple*s  hand,  who  read  it  with  glistening  eyes. 
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**  This  letter,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  as  he  return- 
ed it  to  Lewis,  "  is  equally  gratifying  to  my  feel- 
ings as  a  father,  and  as  a  friend.  I  see  that  your 
excellent  parent  has  not  lost  that  noble  disposition 
for  which  he  was  so  distinguished  in  early  life. 
You  also,  my  dear  Lewis,  have  gained  my  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  and  it  will  be  the  happiest  day 
of  my  life,  when  I  see  my  daughter  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  so  truly  worthy  of  my  regard  ;  but 
this  must  depend  on  herself,  as  I  will  put  no  con- 
straint on  her  inclinations.  Have  you  any  reason 
to  believe  that  your  attentions  have  been  favour- 
ably received  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  dared  to  hope  so, "  replied  Lewis, 
modestly,  "  till  the  night  of  the  ball,  when  I  fan- 
cied— I  hoped — " 

"  Have  you  acquainted  my  daughter  with  your 
sentiments  ?" 

"  Not  by  words,"  replied  Lewis. — "  Will  you 
allow  me  to  beg  that  you  will  take  this  office  on 
yourself?  When  the  ice  is  broken,  I  shall  perhaps 
gain  more  courage  to  plead  my  cause — Will  you 
speak  to  Madeline,  sir  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it ;  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  you  have  my  warmest, wishes  for  your 
success.'' 
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"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  exclaimed 
Lewis,  pressing  Mr  Dalrymple's  hand ;  "  and  be- 
lieve me,  that  I  feel  deeply  grateful  for  your  good 
opinion,  and  will  study  to  preserve  it." 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  Churchill  reti- 
red, and  Madeline  was  summoned  to  the  library. 

"  Do  you  want  me,  papa  ?"  said  Madeline,  as 
she  showed  her  pretty  little  face  at  the  door. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple ;  "  shut 
the  door,  and  come  here  and  sit  down  beside  me." 

Madeline  obeyed,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  her 
father. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear,  Maddie  ?"  he  said.  «  Is 
it  true  that  you  are  tired  of  Dungary,  and  that 
you  are  plotting  an  escape  from  us  all  ?" 

"  Who  could  tell  you  such  fibs,  papa?"  answer- 
ed Madeline. 

"  A  certain  young  gentleman,"  replied  Mr  Dal- 
rymple, "  has  modestly  asked  leave  to  carry  you 
oiF  from  us.  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  pretty  blush 
is  a  favourable  symptom  for  your  swain.  What, 
pray,  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  that,  papa,  till  I  know  who  he 
is?" 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty  affectation  of  uncon- 
sciousness ;  but  you  must  be  aware  I  can  allude 
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to  110  one  but  Lewis  Churchill.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  own  your  partiality,  my  dear  child ;  for  your 
attachment  to  him  has  my  warm  approbation,  and 
nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
you  his  wife." 

"  But  I  don*t  want  to  marry,"  said  Madeline, 
bursting  into  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  father's  neck.  "  I  am  going  to  stay  all  my 
days  with  you." 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mr 
Dalrymple,  kindly ;  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are 
affected  by  the  thoughts  of  leaving  us.  We  shall 
miss  you  sadly ;  but  the  certainty  of  your  happi- 
ness with  Lewis,  will  help  to  console  us  for  part- 
ing with  you." 

"But,  dear  papa,"  said  Madeline,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  grief,  "  I  don't  love  Mr  Churchill." 

"  You  have  scarcely  had  time  to  form  a  very 
deep  attachment,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple ;  **  but 
that  will  come  by  and  by." 

"  No,  papa  !  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  never  love 
him." 

"  This  seems  to  be  a  sudden  change.  1  know 
I  can  thoroughly  depend  on  your  veracity.  Tell 
me,  then,  my  dear,  did  you  never  give  Lewis  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  attentions  were  acceptable 
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to  you  ?  at  the  ball,  for  instance,  I  fancied  myself 
that  you  did  not  quite  discourage  them." 

Madeline  blushed  deeply,  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and  remained  silent. 

"  Has  Mr  Churchill  since  then  given  you  any 
cause  to  alter  your  favourable  opinion  of  him  ?" 

"  No,  papa." 

"  Madeline,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  in  a  grave 
tone,  "  I  cannot  allow  you  to  treat  Mr  Churchill 
with  such  childish  caprice.  You  do  not  deny  ha- 
ving given  him  some  reason  to  hope  that  you 
might  return  his  partiality,  therefore  I  insist — " 

"  Oh,  papa !  don't  speak  so  angrily  to  me  !" 
exclaimed  Madeline,  in  an  agony  of  distress. 

"  I  am  not  angry,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple ;  "  but  I  confess  that  I  am  disappointed  at 
your  reluctance  to  receive  the  addresses  of  Lewis. 
He  is  quite  unexceptionable  in  birth  and  fortune, 
and  a  young  man  of  the  best  heart  and  principles, 
without  which  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  would  not 
have  bribed  me  to  give  him  my  best,  my  dearest 
child.  I  own  it  would  afford  me  much  consola- 
tion, to  see  one  of  my  girls  settled  before  my 
death.  I  could  not  quit  the  world  with  resigna- 
tion and  contentment,  when  I  knew  that  I  was 
leaving  my  dear   children  without  a  protector. 
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Your  marriage  with  Lewis  would  give  me  the 
comfort  of  reflecting,  that  when  I  am  taken  away, 
they  will  find  a  second  parent  in  Mr  Churchill." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  said  Madeline,  as  she  hung  round 
him,  "  I  will  do  anything  you  bid  me,  if  you  will 
not  speak  of  dying." 

"  I  trust,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  kiss- 
ing her  cheek,  "  that  you  will  not  find  it  very  pain- 
ful to  comply  with  my  wishes,  which  I  will  state 
to  you.  It  appears  that  you  have  given  some  de- 
gree of  encouragement  to  Lewis's  partiality ;  I  do 
not  ask  why  this  has  been  so  suddenly  and  so  de- 
cidedly withdrawn ;  but  having  once  been  given, 
I  think  common  justice  to  Lewis  requires  that  you 
should  not  refuse  him  the  chance  of  winning  your 
heart.  All,  therefore,  that  I  ask  of  you  is,  that 
you  will  receive  Lewis's  addresses,  on  the  under- 
standing, that  if  he  fails  to  engage  your  affections, 
you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  reject  him,  without  in- 
curring reproach.     Do  you  agree  to  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa,  if  you  will  tell  Lewis  not  to  speak 
about " 

"  About  love,  perhaps,  you  mean,"  said  Mr 
Dalrymple,  with  a  smile.  "  Well,  well,  I  shall 
tell  him  that  subject  is  forbidden  for  the  present ; 
in  the  meantime  he  will  continue  to  visit  here  as 
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usual. — My  dear  child,"  he  continued,  drawing 
her  towards  him,  and  kissing  away  her  tears.  "  it 
is  natural  that  you  should  feel  deeply  at  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  your  family ;  and  1  love  you  all  the  bet- 
ter for  the  grief  which  this  prospect  gives  to  your 
warm  heart." 

"  It  is  not  that,  it  is  not  that !"  exclaimed  Ma- 
deline, as  her  heart  smote  her  on  hearing  this  un- 
merited praise. 

"  What  is  it  then  ?"  But  Madeline  continued 
to  weep,  without  giving  any  reply.  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  thus  distressed,"  said  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple ;  "go  to  your  room,  my  love,  and  compose 
yourself;  you  isurely  know  my  indulgence  too  well, 
to  dread  that  I  should  use  any  harsh  and  severe 
measures  on  this  occasion.  Be  assured,  Madeline, 
that  if  Lewis  does  not  gain  your  heart,  he  shall 
never  have  your  hand." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  said  Madeline,  "  you  are  so  kind 
and  indulgent,  that  I  quite  hate  myself  for  not  be- 
ing able  to  love  Lewis,  since  you  wish  it  so 
much." 

"  We  shall  leave  the  matter  to  time,"  replied 
Mr  Dairy mple ;  "  good  night,  my  love."     Made- 
line hastily  kissed  her  father,  and  disappeared. 
Mr  Dalrymple  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
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to  Churchill  what  had  just  passed  between  Made- 
line and  himself,  and  he  candidly  stated  her  reluc- 
tance to  receive  his  addresses  ;  but  as  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple  believed  this  to  proceed  entirely  from  timidity, 
and  a  dislike  to  think  of  leaving  Dungary,  he  did 
not  discourage  Lewis's  hopes  that  time  would  do 
much  for  him. 

Mr  Dalrymple  stated  the  conditions  on  which 
his  addresses  were  to  be  received,  in  which  Lewis 
acquiesced ;  and  the  conference  soon  after  broke 
up. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Alas !  and  life  hath  moments  when  a  glance, 
(If  thought  to  sudden  watchfulness  be  stirr'd,) 
A  flush — a  fading  of  the  cheek,  perchance, 
A  word — less,  less, — the  cadence  of  a  word, 
Lets  in  our  gaze  the  mind's  dim  veil  beneath. 
Thence  to  bring  haply  knowledge  fraught  with  death 
^Even  thus,  what  never  from  thy  lips  was  heard, 

Broke  on  my  soul. 

The  Forest  Sancttiary. 

Mr  Dalrymple  immediately  acquainted  Pene- 
lope and  Elizabeth  with  Lewis's  attachment,  and 
related  to  them  the  evident  reluctance  with  which 
Madeline  had  agreed  to  receive  his  addresses.  This 
occasioned  the  sisters  much  surprise,  as  they  also 
had  been  led  by  Madeline's  conduct  at  the  ball,  to 
believe  that  she  felt  some  partiality  for  Churchill ; 
and  they  were  still  more  surprised  when,  on  jest- 
ing with  Madeline  on  her  probable  elevation  to  the 
honours  of  matrimony,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
appeared  to  be  so  much  distressed  that  they  were 
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glad  to  pacify  her,  by  promising  not  to  allude  again 
to  the  subject. 

Every  leisure  moment  which  Churchill  could 
command  was  spent  at  Dungary ;  and,  inspired  by 
the  hope  of  winning  Madeline's  heart,  his  reserve 
and  coldness  of  manner  disappeared;  and  when 
time  developed  the  valuable  qualities  of  his  heart 
and  head,  the  family  wondered  that  they  could 
ever  have  thought  him  uninteresting  or  disagree- 
able. With  true  delicacy,  he  forbore  to  obtrude 
his  passion  on  Madeline's  notice,  but  he  offered  her 
that  silent  devotion  so  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of 
woman,  and  which  few  unoccupied  hearts  can  re- 
sist. On  Madeline,  however,  all  this  homage  seem- 
ed to  be  entirely  thrown  away.  His  evident  pas- 
sion was  endured  rather  than  returned,  and  his 
presence  invariably  deepened  the  gravity  which 
had  now  displaced  her  former  smiles ;  yet  she  al- 
ways met  Churchill  with  gentleness,  but  with  that 
degree  of  politeness  which  seems  so  unexception- 
able, and  yet  is  felt  to  be  so  chilling  and  repulsive. 
Naturally  modest  and  diffident,  Churchill  forced 
himself  to  be,  for  the  present,  contented  with  the 
privilege  of  sitting  by  her,  and  of  accompanying 
her  and  her  sisters  in  their  evening  rambles,  which 
the  advancing  spring  now  permitted  them  to  en- 
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joy.  Mr  Dairy mple  looked  on  with  an  anxious 
eye ;  he  saw  plainly  that  Lewis  was  rather  endured 
than  approved,  and  afraid  that  she  had  discovered 
something  to  his  disadvantage,  he  resolved  to  take 
Bethune  into  his  confidence,  and  endeavour,  through 
him,  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  he,  one  fine  morning,  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  ordering  Peter  to  follow  him 
with  a  pony  for  Tom,  he  took  his  way  to  St  An- 
drews, and,  in  half  an  hour,  dismounted  at  Mrs 
Gourlay's  door. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  Mrs  Gourlay  ?"  said  Mr 
Dairy  mple,  as  the  good  dame  appeared  to  welcome 
him.  "  I  am  come  to  inquire  for  my  nephew,  who 
has  deserted  us  all.  Mr  Churchill  tells  me  that 
he  never  goes  out  except  to  attend  his  classes,  and 
that  he  is  always  poring  over  his  books." 

"  'Deed,  sir,  I'm  wae  to  say  that  Mr  Thomas  is 
no  like  what  he  used  to  be ;  he  eats  little,  and  sleeps 
less ;  for  I  hear  him  tramping  through  his  room 
the  half  o'  the  night.  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  sir, 
and  to  send  for  the  Doctor ;  but  I  was  glad  to  baud 
my  tongue,  for  he  was  just  transported  out  o'  him- 
sell  with  passion,  and  threepit  that  there  was  nae- 
thing  the  matter  with  him.  But  he's  gaun  into  a 
decline,  sir,  and  that  will  be  soon  seen,  unless  some- 
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thing  be  done  before  it's  ower  late.  And  he  has 
ta'en  in  hand  a  poor  orphan  laddie,  ancT  he  helps 
him  with  his  lessons  as  if  he  was  a  real  dominie  ; 
and  what's  mair,  he  has  paid  the  half  o'  his  board 
to  Mrs  Scrimpet,  or  she  would  hae  turned  the  poor 
friendless  thing  to  the  door ;  and  would  it  no  be  a 
sin  to  let  ony  mischance  come  ower  such  a  gude 
young  gentleman  ?  My  word,  they're  but  thinly 
sawn." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  think  him 
30  unwell,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple ;  "  but  pray 
show  me  the  way  to  his  room ;  when  I  have  seen 
him,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  what  steps 
ought  to  be  taken." 

"  This  way,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay,  as  she 
ushered  him  into  the  little  parlour,  where  he 
found  Bethune  leaning  over  a  table,  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up, 
and  bustling  about  with  an  air  of  vivacity,  ''  how 
happy  I  am  to  see  you  !  Here  you  find  me  like  a 
bookworm,  over  head  and  ears  in  learning.  How 
are  all  my  cousins  ?" 

"  Quite  well ;  but  I  think  you  might  come  oc- 
casionally to  Dungary  to  ask  the  question." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  find  that 
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great  exertions  will  be  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
make  a  tolerable  appearance  before  the  Professors." 
"  It  is  a  very  laudable  attempt,"  replied  Mr 
Dalrymple ;  "  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  sacrifice 
your  health  to  your  thirst  for  distinction.  You 
are  not  well,  Bethune;  you  must  accompany  me 
back  to  Dungary.'* 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  you  are  quite  mistaken," 
said  Bethune,  eagerly;  "  I  never  was  better  in 
my  life." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  re- 
plied Mr  Dalrymple ;  "  so  pray  put  aside  your 
books,  and  accompany  me  in  my  ride ;  it  will  do 
you  a  great  deal  of  good.  Besides,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  wish  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  you 
on  a  subject  which  interests  me  very  much.  Ob, 
here  is  Peter  with  your  pony ;  come,  get  your  hat. 
Mr  Bethune  will  not  dine  at  home  to-day,  Mrs 
Gourlay,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  as  he  mounted  his 
horse ;  and  then,  accompanied  by  Tom,  he  took 
the  road  to  Dungary. 

"  I  presume,  Bethune,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple, 
"that  Churchill  has  acquainted  you  with  his  attach- 
ment for  Madeline ;  I  may,  therefore,  speak  of  it 
to  you  without  any  improper  breach  of  confidence. 
I  am  sadly  puzzled  to  understand  what  Maddie 

VOL.  HI.  T 
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is  about;  she  was  muoli  distressed  on  being  in- 
formed by  me  of  his  attachment,  and  showed  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  receive  his  addresses.  This 
is  very  unaccountable  to  me,  for  I  fancied  that  she 
saw,  and  in  some  degree  returned,  his  partiality. 
Did  you  ever  observe  her  receive  his  attentions 
with  pleasure  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  rather  think — I  believe — I  have  seen 
her  appear  gratified  by  his  attentions.'* 

"  That  is  my  opinion  also,"  replied  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple ;  "  but  something  or  other  has  made  a  com- 
plete change  in  her  sentiments.  Do  you  think  it 
possible  that  she  can  have  heard  anything  to  his 
disadvantage  ?  Now,  Bethune,  you  young  men  are 
the  best  judges  of  each  other's  character;  and  I 
am  sure  you  have  too  much  principle  and  honour, 
as  well  as  regard  for  your  cousin,  to  allow  me  to 
promote  her  marriage  with  one  who  is  not  worthy 
of  her  ?  Have  I  been  deceived  in  Lewis  ?" 

"  No,  on  my  honour,"  said  Bethune,  warmly; 
"  he  is  truly  deserving  of  all  the  esteem  and  re- 
gard you  have  for  him ;  if  there  is  any  one  worthy 
of  Madeline,  it  is  Churchill." 

"  My  dear  Bethune,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  you 
have  taken  a  load  from  my  mind.  Your  constant 
intercourse  w^ith  Churchill  must  have  made  you 
well  acquainted  with  his  character,  and  I  truly 
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rejoice  to  find  that  it  is  as  unexceptionable,  as 
I  was  disposed  to  believe  it  to  be.  I  am  not  am- 
bitious of  brilliant  establishments  for  my  daugh- 
ters ;  for  I  believe  that  happiness  is  more  fre- 
quently found  in  a  moderate  income,  than  in  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  unbounded  wealth  ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  the  large  fortune  which  Churchill  will 
inherit,  which  makes  me  wish  so  much  to  pro- 
mote his  success  with  Madeline,  but  a  conviction 
of  his  disposition  being  admirably  suited  to  hers. 
The  gravity  and  steadiness  of  his  character  will 
temper  her  vivacity  and  gaiety,  which,  perhaps,  if 
she  were  united  to  one  more  like  herself  in  dispo- 
sition, might  degenerate  into  thoughtlessness  and 
inconsideration.  In  short,  Lewis  is  so  perfectly 
unexceptionable,  in  personal  and  mental  qualifi- 
cations, that  I  confess  it  will  be  a  severe  disap- 
pointment to  me,  if  Madeline  persists  in  receiving 
him  so  coldly.  I  think  she  may  perhaps  be  less 
on  the  reserve  with  you  than  she  has  been  with 
me ;  therefore,  my  dear  Bethune,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me  by  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
her  coldness  to  Lewis ;  perhaps  he  may  have  un- 
intentionally given  offence,  and  a  judicious  media- 
tor may  be  able  to  set  all  right." 

''Don't  you  think,  sir,"  said  Bethune,  in  an  un- 
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steady  voice,  « that  Penelope  or  Elizabeth  w^ould 
manage  this  affair  better  than  I  could  do  ?" 

*'  They  have  already  spoken  to  Madeline,  but 
without  being  able  to  ascertain  her  real  senti- 
ments. All  that  we  are  sure  of  is,  that  she  is  un- 
willing to  allow  Lewis  to  address  her.  When  I 
discover  what  are  her  objections  to  Lewis,  I  will 
then  know  whether  they  should  be  yielded  to  or 
overruled.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  do  me  this 
service,"  continued  he,  as  they  rode  down  the 
avenue.  *'  And  there  is  Madeline  turning  into 
the  Elm  w^alk ;  I  wish,  my  dear  boy,  you  would 
seize  the  opportunity  of  having  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  her.  Peter  will  take  your  pony. — But 
stay,  you  must  first  come  into  the  house  and  take 
a  glass  of  wine  ;  you  look  very  ill;  surely  Bethunc 
you  cannot  be  in  good  health,  when  such  a  slight 
degree  of  exercise  fatigues  you  so  much  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing  but  the  effects  of  confinement ;  I 
dare  say  I  have  been  sitting  too  much  over  my 
books.  But  I  will  speak  to  Madeline  now,  sir ;  it 
will  be  better  to  put  it  over." 

"  Do  so,  then,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple ;  "  and 
when  your  conference  is  over,  come  and  tell  me 
the  result ;  you  will  find  me  in  the  library." 

Mr  Dalrymple  entered  the  house,  and  Bethune 
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liastened  to  the  Elm  walk,  where  he  quickly  en- 
countered Madeline,  who  had  not  observed  his 
approach. 

"  Ah,  cousin  Madeline,  how  have  you  been 
these  fifty  years  !"  exclaimed  Bethune,  assuming 
a  tone  of  gaiety  as  he  joined  her. 

"  Oh,  by  the  by,"  said  Madeline,  carelessly, 
"  it  is  a  long  while  since  we  met."** 

"  It  is,  indeed,'*  replied  Bethune ;  "  but  I  have 
such  a  lee-way  to  make  up,  in  consequence  of  my 
long  illness,  that  I  am  obliged  to  work  very 
hard." 

"  Too  hard,  I  fear,  cousin,"  said  Madeline,  in 
a  kinder  tone  ;  "  you  are  very  thin;  you  don't  look 
as  you  used  to  do." 

"  Oh,  one  tires  of  being  always  the  same.'* 

"  So  I  find,"  retorted  Madeline. 

"  I  daresay  you  never  thought  anything  about 
the  matter ;  a  young  lady,  who  has  so  many  adorers 
dying  for  a  smile,  would  never  deign  to  bestow  a 
thought  on  the  vagaries  of  a  poor  devil  like  my- 
self.— But,  Madeline,"  he  continued,  drawing  her 
arm  within  his,  "  let  us  take  a  stroll  in  the  shrub- 
bery; I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  have  all  been 
doing  here,  while  I  was  busy  with  my  musty 
books." 
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««  Nothing,'*  replied  Madeline. 

"  Nothing !"  said  Bethune.  "  Do  you  call  it 
nothing  to  burn  up  the  hearts,  and  turn  the  heads, 
of  all  the  young  men  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
Churchill  is  a  lost  man  ;  why  do  you  look  so  cold- 
ly on  him  ? — I  assure  you,  dear  cousin,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  hurried  voice,  "  he  is  a  noble  fel- 
low; and  his  attachment  for  you  is  so  sincere — 
so " 

"  Sir  !"  exclaimed  Madeline,  "  my  sentiments 
can  be  of  no  consequence  to  you ;  and  I  beg  you 
will  never  again  presume  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
— Let  me  go ;"  and  hastily  disengaging  her  arm, 
she  turned  into  an  opening  of  the  shrubbery,  and 
was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

For  a  few  moments  Bethune  stood  transfixed 
with  amazement.  The  words,  the  looks  of  Made- 
line, gave  birth  to  a  conflict  of  feelings,  which  shook 
his  inmost  soul,  where  love,  honour,  and  friend- 
ship, alternately  triumphed. 

Afraid  of  being  seen  in  his  present  disordered 
state,  he  hurried  into  the  adjoining  wood,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  sufficiently  composed  to 
return  to  the  house.  Having  succeeded  in  calm- 
ing his  agitation,  Bethune  repaired  to  Mr  Dal- 
rymple. 
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"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  what  news  do  you  bring 
me  r 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  little  to  tell ;  for  Madeline 
would  not  allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject, 
and  resented  very  much  the  liberty  I  took  in  ad- 
verting to  it." 

This  is  very  strange,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple; 
"  and  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  unnatural,  in  one  so 
young,  to  feel  unpleasant  when  a  subject  of  this 
nature  is  alluded  to.  You  could  not,  then,  ascer- 
tain her  sentiments  with  regard  to  Lewis  ?" 

"  She  would  not  hear  me,"  replied  Bethune ; 
"  in  fact,  she  seemed  very  seriously  displeased 
with  me ;  so  that  I  beg,  my  dear  uncle,  you  will 
not  insist  on  my  remaining  here  to-day.  I  must 
really  return  to  St  Andrews." 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  will  undertake 
to  settle  this  little  quarrel  between  you,  by  telling 
Madeline  that  it  was  by  my  desire  that  you  spoke 
to  her." 

But  as  Bethune  continued  to  insist  on  return- 
ing, Mr  Dalrymple  yielded  the  point ;  and  as  Pe- 
nelope and  Elizabeth  were  both  out  with  Frank 
Wormieston,  and  Madeline  was  not  to  be  found, 
our  young  student  at  length  made  his  escape,  and 
hastily  retraced  his  steps  to  St  Andrews. 
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He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when  he 
encountered  Lewis  hastening  to  Dungary.  On 
meeting  Bethune,  Churchill,  much  surprised, 
checked  his  horse. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  friend  ?"  said  Lewis, 
"  I  understood  you  were  to  pass  the  day  at  Dun- 
gary ;   at  least  so  Mrs  Gourlay  told  me." 

"  I  had  that  intention,"  replied  Bethune,  with 
an  embarrassed  air ;  "but  as  I  have  a  good  deal  to 
prepare  for  to-morrow,  I  thought  it  better  to  re- 
turn early." 

"  Has  anything  happened,  Bethune  ?  you  look 
as  if  you  had  been  agitated." 

"  Nothing  uncommon  has  happened,"  replied 
Bethune,  trying  to  avoid  ChurchilPs  eye ;  "  and 
such  a  sage  person  as  yourself  must  be  aware  that 
looks  are  not  to  be  trusted.  But  don't  let  me  de- 
tain you." 

"  I  shall  turn  with  you,  Bethune/'  replied 
Churchill ;  "  you  are  not  yourself  to-day.  I  hope, 
my  dear  friend,  you  are  not  going  to  have  another 
fever !" 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  think  of  turning  with  me," 
replied  Tom.  "  I  am  perfectly  well ;  and  as  you 
are  expected  at  Dungary,  you  must  really  go  on, 
or  they  would  be  very  uneasy." 
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"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Churchill  eagerly. 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  promise  to  go  home  and  take 
care  of  yourself,  I  think  I  will  go  on." 

"  Have  no  fears  on  my  account." 

**  Good  bye,  then,"  said  Churchill ;  and  giving 
his  horse  the  spur,  he  cantered  gaily  on.  Bethune 
gazed  after  him,  till  a  turn  of  the  road  hid  him 
from  his  sight,  and  he  then  hurriedly  pursued  his 
way. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 
Ben,  Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Shakspeare. 


When  Churchill  arrived  at  Dungary,  he  found 
Mr  Dalrymple,  Penelope,  Elizabeth,  and  Frank 
Wormieston,  in  the  drawing-room ;  but  Madeline 
did  not  join  the  party  till  summoned  to  dinner. 
Churchill,  who  watched  her  with  a  lover's  devotion, 
saw  that  she  was  out  of  spirits,  and  he  even  fan- 
cied that  he  discovered  traces  of  tears.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  wished  this  not  to  be  remarked,  for 
she  struggled  for  cheerfulness,  and  joined  frequent- 
ly in  the  light-hearted  mirth  of  Elizabeth  and 
Frank.  But  her  mind  was  not  in  the  scene,  and, 
pleading  a  headach,  she  retired  early  to  her  apart- 
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ment.  Next  morning,  Church  ill  was  much  dis- 
appointed on  finding  that  Madeline  did  not  ap- 
pear at  breakfast ;  but,  in  hopes  of  seeing  her,  he 
lingered  at  Dungary  the  most  part  of  the  forenoon, 
when,  learning  from  Elizabeth  that  Madeline  was 
slightly  indisposed,  and  would  not  quit  her  room 
that  day,  he  took  leave  of  the  family,  and  mounting 
his  horse,  rode  slowly  away.  He  had  just  reached 
the  extremity  of  the  avenue,  when,  recollecting  that 
he  had  left  in  his  dressing-room  a  book,  with  which 
he  could  not  possibly  dispense,  he  fastened  the  bri- 
dle of  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  returning  to  the 
house,  ran  up  stairs,  and  had  just  lifted  the  book 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  he  was 
suddenly  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the  following  dia- 
logue between  Annie  Kennedy  and  a  damsel  who 
was  assisting  her  in  arranging  Lewis's  apartment, 
and  who  were  quite  unconscious  of  his  presence 
in  the  adjoining  dressing-room,  the  door  of  com- 
munication being  only  partly  open. 

"  I  wonder,  Annie,"  said  Barbara,  "  when  Miss 
Madeline  and  young  Mr  Churchill  will  be  mar- 
ried ?   I'm  wearying  for  our  gloves  and  ribbons." 

"  Troth,  my  woman,  if  ye  dinna  wear  gloves 
and  ribbons  till  then,  I'm  thinking  you'll  wait  a 
while ;  na,  na,  you'll  ne'er  see  that  day." 
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"  You're  surely  joking,  Annie ;  cloesna  a'  the 
house  see  that  he's  just  daft  about  her?  She's  a 
bonny,  kind-hearted  creature ;  and  a  handsomer 
gentleman  than  Mr  Churchill,  will  no  be  seen 
within  the  bounds  o'  Fife ;  and  if  their  papas  are 
agreeable  that  they  should  marry,  I  dinna  see 
what  would  hinder  them." 

'*  It's  a'  ye  ken,"  retorted  Annie ;  "  but  take 
my  word  for  it,  Miss  Madeline  will  marry  nae- 
body  as  long  as  Mr  Thomas  is  in  life.  Oh,  wo- 
man !  thae  twa  young  creatures  are  just  bound 
up  in  ane  another.  I  dinna  ken  rightly  what  has 
come  ower  them  this  while ;  but  I  jealouse  that 
her  papa  wants  her  to  marry  Mr  Churchill,  and 
that  she  and  Mr  Thomas  doesna  like  to  tell  Mr 
Dairy mple  o'  their  liking,  for  fear  that  he  would 
maybe  say  no,  and  send  Mr  Thomas  awa' ;  for  ye 
see  Mr  Thomas  is  but  Jock  the  Laird's  brither,  as 
a  body  may  say,  and  hasna  muckle  gear,  and  Mr 
Churchill  can  keep  her  a  coach  and  six.  But  for 
a'  that,  true  love  can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold, 
and  that  will  be  seen ;  for  though  she  and  Mr 
Thomas  keep  themselves  unco  quiet  before  folks, 
and  never  let  on  that  they  hae  ony  liking  for  ane 
anither,  I  ken  they  were  walking  thegither  yes- 
terday by  themsells  in  the   Elm  walk,  and  nae 
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doubt  thought  they  were  unco  croose,  and  that 
naebody  was  near  them ;  they  little  kent  that  I 
was  on  the  other  side  o'  the  hedge ;  and  I  saw  Mr 
Thomas  draw  her  arm  in  his  ain,  just  the  way  he 
used  to  do  before  this  rich  English  gentleman 
came  here  to  cross  true  love ;  but  I  didna  hear 
what  they  said,  for  they  gaed  away  down  the 
walk,  and  I  was  obliged  to  come  hame  with  the 
claes  I  was  drying ;  but  it  will  a*  come  right 
some  day. — Preserve  us  a'  !  what's  that  ?"  she 
exclaimed,  as  Churchill  dashed  down  the  book  on 
the  ground. 

"  Is  onybody  in  the  dressing-room,  I  wonder  ?" 
said  Barbara,  as  she  looked  in ;  but  seeing  no  one, 
the  damsels  continued  their  work,  which  they  en- 
livened by  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  family. 

Churchill  hastened  from  Dungary.  The  cruelty 
of  Madeline's  conduct, — the  perfidy  of  Bethune, — 
inflicted  on  him  the  keenest  pangs  of  outraged  love 
and  friendship ;  and  his  heart  was  torn  by  con- 
flicting passions,  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to 
control.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  reached  his 
lodgings,  and,  rushing  up  stairs,  he  entered  the 
room,  and,  closing  the  door  violently,  he  advan- 
ced to  the  table  at  which  Bethune  was  sitting,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Bethune,  you  are  a  villain  !" 
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"  Who  dares  to  say  so  ?"  said  Bethune,  start- 
ing up,  when,  looking  at  Churchill,  and  seeing  his 
disordered  appearance,  his  livid  cheek,  pale  lips, 
and  eyes  sparkling  with  fury,  he  exclaimed,  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Churchill !  what  has  happened  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing  !"  replied  Churchill,  with  a  calm- 
ness even  more  alarming  than  his  former  violence ; 
"  a  mere  trifle.  I  have  only  discovered,  that  the 
woman  whom  I  loved  to  distraction,  the  friend 
who  was  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul,  have  been 
long  attached  to  each  other.  Without  doubt,  the 
passion  of  the  poor  dupe  must  have  afforded  them 
much  amusement." 

"  Lewis,  what  frenzy  is  this  ?" 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself  that  this  is  frenzy.  My 
intellect  is  as  clear  as  your  perfidy ;  but  I  was  in 
a  frenzy  when  I  believed  in  the  faith  of  woman, 
and  the  honour  of  man  ;  when  I  laid  open  my 
heart  to  those  who  have  wrung  it  with  anguish, 
and  who  have  basely  sported  with  its  most  sacred 
feelings ;  but  I  came  not  here  to  complain.  Be- 
thune, follow  me ;  I  will  wash  out  this  injury  in 
your  blood." 

"  I  will  not  raise  my  hand  against  him  who 
saved  my  life." 

"  Wretch,"  replied  Churchill,  "  have  you  dared 
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to  tear  from  me  all  that  renders  life  valuable,  and 
yet  lack  you  courage  to  take  life  itself  ?  Do  not 
let  such  a  trifling  scruple  check  you  in  your  ca- 
reer ;  you  have  too  much  spirit  to  be  only  half  a 
villain.     Will  you  come  ?" 

<*  Churchill,'*  replied  Bethune,  in  much  agita- 
tion, "  these  words  should  cost  you  dear,  did  I 
not  perceive  that  you  are  labouring  under  some 
delusion.  I  demand  to  know  of  what  I  am  ac- 
cused. Speak,  then ;  tell  me  what  is  the  crime 
with  which  I  stand  charged  ?" 

"  I  shall  ask  you  one  question,'*  replied 
Churchill.  "  Your  life  hangs  on  the  answer. 
Do  you  love  Madeline  Dalrymple  ?" 

Bethune  staggered  back  some  steps,  and  his  face 
became  pale  as  death. 

"  You  are  a  sad  bungler,  Bethune,"  said 
Churchill,  with  a  scornful  laugh ;  "  you  ought  to 
keep  your  countenance  under  better  control.  You 
should  have  taken  Heaven  to  witness  that  you 
were  innocent  of  the  crime.  I  see  you  have 
much  to  learn,  before  you  become  the  accomplish- 
ed villain ;  but,  considering  all  things,  for  a  be- 
ginner you  have  not  done  amiss.  Will  you  please 
to  walk  out  now  ?" 

"  Churchill,'*  said  Bethune,  struggling  for  com- 
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posurc,  "  if  I  were  indeed  the  wretch  you  believe 
me  to  be,  your  scoffing  irony  would  be  but  too 
well  merited  ;  yet,  incredible  as  the  assertion  may 
appear  to  you,  I  declare  that  I  am  innocent ;  and, 
by  our  past  friendship,  I  entreat  you  to  listen  to 
my  justification,  before  you  force  me  into  a  step 
of  which  we  will  both  repent." 

"  So  you  are  innocent !"  replied  Churchill, 
whose  flashing  eyes  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
forced  calmness  of  his  tone  ;  "  but  as  my  compre- 
hension is  somewhat  dull,  perhaps  you  will  favour 
me  with  some  proof  of  the  correctness  of  your 
assertion.  I  believe  you  set  out  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment, that  you  had  a  secret  understanding 
with  your  cousin,  at  the  time  she  was  apparently 
receiving  my  addresses  ?" 

"  I  deny  the  imputation  !"  exclaimed  Bethune 
vehemently.  "  This  then,"  he  continued,  as  he 
turned  aside  and  dashed  away  a  tear,  "  this  then 
is  the  reward  of  the  sacrifice  of  my  love ! — Sir," 
said  he  proudly,  and  turning  to  Churchill,  "  I  see 
that  I  am  prejudged,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  I  may  not  succeed  in  removing  suspicions  so 
injurious  to  my  honour.  In  justice  to  myself, 
however,  I  shall  make  the  attempt.  I  loved  Ma- 
deline before  you  knew  her,  or  could  hope  for  an 
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interest  in  her  affections — I  was  myself  scarcely- 
conscious  of  the  state  of  my  feelings  till  the  night 
of  the  ball,  when  the  pangs  of  jealousy  awakened 
in  me  the  conviction  that  I  loved.  While  I  was 
still  suffering  the  torments  of  uncertainty,  hoping 
that  pique  at  my  apparent  neglect  might  be  the 
cause  of  her  receiving  your  attentions  with  so  much 
pleasure,  yet  fearing  that  it  might  proceed  from 
a  rising  attachment  to  you, — at  this  period  you 
made  me  the  confident  of  your  passion.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  on  hearing  you  de- 
clare that  your  happiness  depended  on  a  union  with 
the  woman  I  adored.  A  confession  of  my  prior 
attachment  trembled  on  my  lips  ;  but — although  I 
was  not  without  hope  that  Madeline  loved  me — I 
could  not  resolve  to  build  my  happiness  on  tlie 
ruin  of  your  hopes.  To  add  to  my  distress,  Mr 
Dalrymple  informed  me  of  your  attachment  to 
Madeline,  and  declaring  that  to  see  her  united 
to  one  whom  he  so  highly  esteemed,  was  his 
dearest  earthly  wish,  entreated  me  to  plead  your 
cause  with  Madeline.  Thus,  my  deep  regard  for 
you,  the  gratitude  I  owed  Mr  Dalrymple,  who  has 
been  as  a  father  to  me,  all  conspired  to  make  me 
stifle  and  conceal  my  passion.  I  could  not  resolve 
to  avow  myself  your  rival — I  could  not  resolve  to 
VOL.  HI.  t 
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disappoint  my  uncle's  dearest  hopes.  You  could 
give  Madeline  an  affluent  home — I  could  offer 
little  heyond  a  devoted  heart.  These  considera- 
tions determined  me.  I  stood  aloof — I  allowed  Ma- 
deline to  helieve  me  to  he  cold,  capricious,  and  un- 
grateful— I  even  tried  to  hope  that  you  might  gain 
her  love ;  and  yet  I  have  heen  branded  as  a  vil- 
lain." 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?"  said  Churchill,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  Bethune's  arms. 

"  Cordially,  cheerfully,"  replied  Bethune ;  "  and 
be  assured,  Churchill,  that  Madeline  is  ignorant 
of  my  attachment  to  her,  and  it  shall  never  he 
avowed  by  me." 

"  This  must  not  be,"  replied  Churchill,  sighing 
deeply ;  "  I  am  convinced  that  Madeline  loves  you, 
and " 

"  I  beseech  you,  Lewis,"  said  Bethune  in  great 
agitation,  "  try  me  not  too  deeply — tempt  me  not 
by  such  a  picture  to  forget  what  gratitude  and 
honour  alike  demand  of  me.  Any  slight  partiality 
which  Madeline  may  have  felt  for  me,  is  probably, 
by  this  time,  effaced  by  my  apparent  neglect  and 
caprice.  You  ought  not  then  to  despair  of  enga- 
ging her  affections — fear  no  obstacle  from  me,  for 
I  swear  to  bury  my  passion  for  ever  in  my  heart." 
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"  Your  generosity,  Bethune,"  said  Churchill, 
**  would  effectually  prevent  me  from  continuing  a 
pursuit,  which,  if  successful,  would  destroy  your 
happiness ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  I  am  resolved 
to  abandon  my  hopes,  from  a  conviction  that  Ma- 
deline's heart  is  wholly  yours.  Since  this  belief 
entered  my  mind,  I  have  recollected  a  thousand 
circumstances  which  confirm  it — her  gaiety  at  the 
ball  was  forced,  and  assumed  to  hide  her  wounded 
feelings  at  your  neglect ;  her  favour  that  night, 
I  owed  to  pique  and  offended  pride — She  misled 
me  certainly,  but  I  believe  without  intention — her 
youth  and  inexperience  may  be  pleaded  for  any 
errors  she  may  have  committed ;  and  I  must  do 
her  the  justice  to  say,  that  excepting  that  night 
and  the  following  morning,  when  you  joined  us  at 
Dungary,  her  conduct  has  been  irreproachable.  I 
have,  therefore,  determined  to  relinquish  every  at- 
tempt to  win  her  heart — I  love  you  too  much,  Be- 
thune,  to  stand  selfishly  between  you  and  happi- 
ness.    I  shall  leave  Scotland  to-morrow." 

''  You  must  not  be  so  rash,"  exclaimed  Bcthune, 
"  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that  Madeline  loves  me 
— persevere,  and  perhaps  she  may  yet  be  yours." 

"  No,  Bethune,"  replied  Churchill  firmly,  «  that 
cannot  be ;  oven  wero  Madeline  free,  I  should  Iio* 
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sitate  to  continue  your  rival,  knowing  as  I  do  the 
priority  of  your  claims — But  you  have  gained  Ma- 
deline's affections,  and  you  have  no  right  to  throw 
back  her  heart,  and  coldly  bid  her  transfer  it  to 
another." 

"  Coldly  !"  exclaimed  Bethune  with  vehemence ; 
*'  there  is  no  blessing  on  earth  which  I  would  not 
reject  to  make  Madeline  mine — you  cannot  know 
what  it  costs  me  to  speak  of  resigning  her.  Coldly  ! 
you  do  me  manifest  wrong — Can  I  give  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  depth  and  disinterestedness  of  my  pas- 
sion, than  that  of  wishing  to  see  her  placed  in  af- 
fluence, and  secured  from  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ? 
This  would  be  her  lot  with  you — were  it  cast  with 
me,  she  must  be  exposed  to  many  privations, 
and " 

"  Forgive  me,  Bethune,"  said  Churchill,  "  I 
meant  not  to  wound  you — my  own  feelings  best 
tell  me  what  you  must  suffer.  You  have  already 
done  all  that  honour  required  of  you — cease  then  to 
combat  a  resolution  which  I  know  to  be  right-r-I 
must  leave  this  place — it  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  by  continued  intercourse,  to  deepen  my 
attachment  for  your  cousin.  I  will  explain  every- 
thing to  my  father — no  one  shall  be  blamed — I 
will  write  Ji   farewell   to   Mr  Dalrymple,  telling 
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him  that  I  saw  with  grief  that  I  had  failed  to 
win  his  daughter's  heart,  and  that  I  resigned  my 
hopes.  Bethune,"  he  continued,  with  sudden 
energy,  "  seek  Madeline,  win  her,  and  wear  her ; 
but  remember,  if  you  make  her  shed  but  one  tear 
— if  you  do  not  cherish  her  in  your  heart's  core, 
you  shall  answer  for  it  to  me.  Yet  why  should  I 
doubt  one  who  has  given  such  noble  proofs  of  ge- 
nerosity and  integrity  ?  Yes,  Bethune,  you  alone 
are  worthy  of  Madeline — May  you  be  happy  !" 

Churchill  wrung  Bethune's  hand,  hastened  from 
the  room,  and  locked  himself  in  his  own  apartment. 
Convinced  that  his  safety  lay  in  flight,  and  anxious 
to  avoid  the  pain  of  taking  leave  of  the  loved  in- 
mates of  Dungary,  and  of  his  generous  friend, 
Churchill  spent  the  night  in  writing  to  Mr  Dal- 
rymple  and  Bethune ;  then  throwing  some  clothes 
into  a  portmanteau,  he  impatiently  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  the  public  coach,  which  passed  through 
the  city  at  a  very  early  hour.  At  length  he  heard 
the  horn  give  notice  of  its  arrival,— rhe  hurried 
down, — found  a  vacant  place, — and  before  many 
hours  had  elapsed,  he  was  far  from  this  ancient 
seat  of  learning,  which  he  never  saw  again. 

The  secret  departure  of  Churchill  was  deeply 
felt  by  Bethune;  but  he  was  much  relieved  on  read- 
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ing  the  letter  which  Lewis  had  left  for  him,  and^.^ 
which  contained  the  strongest  expressions  of  his,_ 
warm  and  continued  friendship.    He  assured  Be- 
thune,  that,  having  now  relinquished  all  hope  of 
gaining  Madeline's  affections,  nothing  would  give 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  that  Bethune 
was  more  fortunate ;  and  he  entreated  him,  by  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  them,  to  tell  him 
how  he  could  best  promote  his  views,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  ask  the  hand  of  his  amiable  cousin. 
Bethune  was  much  affected  by  this  letter ;  and 
he  felt  Churchill's  generosity  so  deeply,  that,  warm- 
ly as  he  was  attached  to  Madeline,  and  anxious  as 
he  was  to  know  his  fate,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  declare  his  passion,  and  change  hope  into 
the  certainty  of  happiness,  while  Churchill  was  en- 
during the  pangs  of  disappointment.     But  he  re- 
sumed his  visits  to  Dungary ;  and  Madeline  and 
he  fell  gradually  into  their  former  habits  of  friend- 
ly intimacy. 

The  circle  at  Dungary  was  now  increased,  but 
not  enlivened,  by  the  return  of  Mrs  Russell ;  and 
great  was  her  indignation  on  hearing  from  Mr  Dal- 
rymple,  of  Madeline  having  rejected  such  a  splen- 
did establishment  as  that  offered  to  her  by  Church- 
ill.    She  could   scarcely  find  terms  sufficiently 
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strong  to  express  her  surprise  and  disapprobation 
at  her  disobedience  to  the  wishes  of  her  father, 
which  she  did  not  scruple  to  assert  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  ruinous  indulgence  with  which 
she  had  been  treated,  and  which,  she  predicted, 
would  yet  produce  evil  fruits. 

Mr  Dalrymple  calmly  checked  her  vehemence, 
assured  her  that  he  neither  wished  nor  expected  a 
blind  and  slavish  obedience  from  his  family ;  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  conduct ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  considered  that  he  had  no  right  to 
force  his  daughter  into  a  marriage  to  w^hich  she 
was  averse. 

Mrs  Russell  by  no  means  approved  of  these  sen- 
timents ;  but  as  she  saw  that  Mr  Dalrymple  would 
not  permit  her  to  use  any  harshness  towards  Ma- 
deline, she  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
venting  her  ill-humour,  by  every  annoyance  which 
she  could  invent. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


I'lo.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 
Tab.  J  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you,  even  to  a  mortal 
arbitrement,  but  nothing  of  tlie  circumstance  more. 

Twelfth  Night, 


Soon  after  Mrs  RusselPs  arrival,  Mr  Dalrymple 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs  Bethune,  begging  to 
see  him,  as  she  was  very  desirous  of  having  his 
advice  on  some  important  family  affairs ;  and  en- 
treating that  he  would  bring  his  daughters  with 
him,  as  she  longed  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  her  nieces,  whom  she  was  prepared  to  love. 

Mr  Dalrymple  was  too  much  attached  to  his  sis- 
ter to  refuse  her  request ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after, 
he,  accompanied  by  Penelope  and  Elizabeth,  set 
out  for  the  residence  of  his  sister. 
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Bethune  tried  to  be  very  sorry  that  he  could  not 
go  with  them,  as  the  classes  were  not  yet  broken 
up ;  but  the  regret  of  Frank  Wormieston  was  per- 
fectly sincere  :  and  his  doleful  visage,  as  he  hand- 
ed Elizabeth  into  the  carriage,  drew  on  him  the 
mirthful  raillery  of  Bethune,  who  could  not  resist 
the  pleasure  of  jesting  with  him  on  his  rueful  looks. 
Frank  took  it  all  in  good  part ;  and  being  in  ex- 
pectation of  promotion,  which  would  enable  him  to 
claim  Elizabeth's  plighted  faith,  and  ask  his  un- 
cle's consent  to  their  union,  he  returned  to  Pit- 
foddle  as  cheerful  as  a  lover  can  be  expected  to  be 
in  the  absence  of  his  fair  mistress. 

On  arriving  at  home,  Miss  Wormieston  hastened 
to  meet  him,  who,  in  much  agitation,  inform- 
ed him  that  Sir  David  appeared  to  be  highly  in- 
censed against  him ;  and  that  he  had  desired  Frank 
to  be  sent  to  him  the  moment  he  returned.  Miss 
Wormieston  went  on  to  say,  that  she  could  not  find 
out  what  was  the  cause  of  his  irritation ;  but  she 
begged  Frank  to  bear  with  his  foibles,  and  not  to 
forget  the  respect  which  he  owed  him. 

"  I  beg  you  will  make  yourself  perfectly  easy, 
my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Frank;  "  I  am  quite  un- 
conscious of  having  done  anything  to  offend  Sir 
David ;  therefore,  I  am  certain  that  a  few  words 
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of  explanation  will  serve  to  settle  this  affair. — 
Where  is  he?"  '^ 

"  In  the  library;  be  patient  now,  my  deal* 
Frank."  ** 

"  As  a  lamb,"  he  replied,  as  he  went  in  search 
of  Sir  David.  * 

"  So,  you  are  there,  sir  !"  exclaimed  the  Baron- 
et, as  Frank  walked  composedly  into  the  library ; 
**  I  wonder  ye  have  the  assurance  to  set  your  nose 
here,  after  your  shameful  behaviour." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  indeed  !"  retorted  Sir  Da- 
vid ;  "  ay,  ay,  ye  may  sit  there  as  mim  as  a  May 
puddock,  but  you'll  no  cheat  me ;  I  ken  o*  your 
bonny  doings." 

"  Really,  Sir  David,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  what 
to  think  of  all  this  violence." 

"  No,  sir ;  you're  no  at  a  loss  what  to  think,  but 
you  are  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  My  faith,  it  would 
hae  been  better  for  ye,  if  ye  had  aye  kept  such  a 
close  tongue  in  your  head;  but  I'll  let  ye  sec,  sir, 
that  your  uncle  is  no  a  nose  o*  wax.  I'm  no  just 
in  my  dotage,  as  ye  are  pleased  to  say." 

"  My  dear  Sir  David,"  replied  Frank,  «  I  so- 
lemnly assure  you  that  I  never  in  my  life  made 
use  of  such  expressions  respecting  you ;  and  who- 
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ever  has  said  so,  has  asserted  an  infamous  false- 
hood." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  I  was  warned  that  you  would  deny 
it  black ;  and  I  fancy  you^l  threep  that  ye  never 
said  I  was  an  old  doited  bachelor,  and  as  soon  as 
I  was  dead,  ye  would  turn  Pitfoddle  upside 
down." 

"  It  is  false,  sir,"  replied  Frank,  with  some  heat ; 
"  and  I  demand  to  know  who  has  dared  to  traduce 
me  so  shamefully." 

"  Find  ye  out  that,"  replied  Sir  David,  "  and 
set  about  it  as  fast  as  ye  like ;  gang  awa'  with  ye, 
ye  have  sorned  long  enough  on  me ;  Fm  gaun  to 
marry  directly,  and  disinherit  ye.  I  would  rather 
see  Hughie  laird  o'  Pitfoddle,  than  give  the  hall 
of  my  fathers  to  such  an  ungrateful  loon." 

"  Ungrateful,  sir !"  replied  Frank,  with  pas- 
sion; "  this  is  language  which  I  cannot  submit 
to." 

"  Then  just  walk  out  o'  the  house ;  ye  have  seen 
the  last  o'  Pitfoddle,  my  man.  I'll  marry,  sir, — I'll 
marry  before  a  month  is  ower  ;  I  would  marry  the 
morn  if  I  could  get  it  managed." 

"  You  may  give  Pitfoddle  to  endow  an  hospital, 
for  anything  I  care,"  replied  Frank,  rising ;  "  I 
have  an  honourable  profession  to  depend  on,  and 
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I  will  cringe  to  no  man  on  earth  ;  but  I  insist,  sir, 
on  knowing  who  has  dared  to  calumniate  me  in 
this  manner." 

"  I  would  hae  little  wit,  indeed,  to  tell  ye  that  5 
na,  na,  but  let  us  hae  nae  mair  jangling  about  the 
matter.  The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  that  I'm 
gaun  to  marry ;  I  ken  a  lady  that  will  jump  at  the 
offer ;  and  now  ye  may  take  yoursell  aff,  and  ne'er 
let  me  see  ye  darken  my  doors  again." 

*'  Be  assured,  sir,"  said  Frank,  as  he  flung  from 
the  room,  "  that  I  will  not  spend  another  horn- 
under  your  roof," 

"I'm  right  glad  to  hear  the  news,"  retorted  the 
Baronet. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  Miss  Wormie- 
ston,  when  Frank  related  to  her  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  Sir  David.  It  was  evident  to  them, 
that  some  one  was  busy  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension between  the  uncle  and  nephew ;  but  who 
was  the  mischief-maker,  and  for  what  purpose 
these  arts  were  put  in  practice,  were  points  which 
were  still  involved  in  mystery. 

Frank  now  proposed  going  to  reside  at  Dun- 
gary  for  a  w^eek  or  two ;  but,  on  consideration,  it 
was  thought  better  not  to  implicate  the  Dalrym- 
ples  in  the  matter,  who.  by  appearing  to  take 
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Frank^s  part,  might  irritate  Sir  David  against 
them — and  thus  injure  the  cause  of  the  young 
people,  when  Sir  David  came  to  be  informed  of 
their  attachment,  of  which  he  was  still  in  igno- 
rance. It  was  therefore  determined  that  Frank 
should  take  lodgings  in  St  Andrews,  and  remain 
there  till  the  machinations  of  their  secret  enemy- 
were  discovered  and  foiled. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Frank  proceeded  to 
St  Andrews,  and  immediately  repaired  to  Mrs 
Gourlay,  and  telling  her  that  he  had  some  busi- 
ness in  St  Andrews,  which  would  probably  occu- 
py him  for  a  few  weeks,  engaged  ChurchilFs  va- 
cant room. 

On  Bethune's  return,  he  was  much  surprised  to 
find  Frank  waiting  for  him,  and  still  more  sur- 
prised when  he  heard  of  the  extraordinary  beha- 
viour of  Sir  David,  for  which  they  in  vain  puzzled 
themselves  to  account,  till  Frank,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting what  Hughie  had  insinuated  about  Miss 
Beenie  Boddam's  endeavours  to  attract  Sir  David, 
related  the  conversation  to  Bethune,  who,  having 
also  observed  Miss  Boddam's  desire  of  becoming 
Lady  Wormieston,  the  young  men  agreed  in  be- 
lieving that  they  had  discovered  the  author  of  all 
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the  mischief;  and  they  resolved  to  use  every  exer- 
tion to  expose  her  calumny  and  defeat  her  plans. 

As  Miss  Wormieston  thought  it  best  to  allow 
Sir  David's  wrath  to  cool  before  she  spoke  to  him 
of  his  quarrel  with  Frank,  she  avoided  seeing  him 
till  they  met  at  dinner,  when  it  was  evident  that 
the  Baronet  was  in  one  of  his  very  worst  humours. 
The  soup  was  too  thick,  the  gravy  too  thin ;  in 
short,  everything  was  wrong. 

"  Hout,  sir,'*  said  Hughie,  "  ye  winna  be  plea- 
sed the  day,  either  fou  or  fasting." 

"  Hand  your  tongue,  ye  fool,"  retorted  Sir  Da- 
vid in  a  rage ;  "  wha  gied  ye  leave  to  put  in  your 
gab  ?" 

A  look  from  Miss  Wormieston  stopped  Hughie's 
reply,  and  he  removed  the  dinner  apparatus  in  si- 
lence. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Miss  Wormieston 
said,  "  I  am  sorry,  brother,  to  find  that  you  have 
had  a  misunderstanding  with  Frank." 

*'  The  sorra  take  him,"  said  Sir  David  in  a  pas- 
sion ;  "  I'll  let  him  ken  wha's  laird.  He  thinks 
himsell  cock  sur'e  o'  Pitfoddle ;  but,  he  may  find 
to  his  cost,  that  it's  ill  waiting  for  dead  men's 
shoon.  I  wouldna  redd  him  to  set  his  nose  here 
in  a  hurrv." 
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"  David  !  David !  how  can  you  speak  in  such 
a  way  of  your  nephew  ?  Who  has  been  making 
mischief  between  you  ?" 

"  I*m  no  bound  to  let  you  ken  wha  it  was ;  but 
a  friend  told  me,  that  your  bonny  nephew  gangs 
through  the  whole  country  side  laughing  at  his 
uncle ;  but,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Davie  Wormie- 
ston,  I'll  gie  him  something  that  will  make  him 
laugh  on  the  wrang  side  o'  his  mouth." 

"  I  am  certain,  brother,  that  Frank  has  too 
much  affection  for  you  ever  to  speak  of  you  dis- 
respectfully. You  ought  to  tell  him  who  has  said 
so,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  justifying  him- 
self." 

"  I'll  hae  nae  justification  about  the  matter. 
Let  him  gang  and  serve  the  king,  as  mony  a  bet- 
ter man  has  done  before  him,"  said  Sir  David,  as 
he  flung  out  of  the  room,  and  proceeded  to  his 
private  apartment,  where  Hughie  was  summoned 
to  attend  him. 

*'  Come  in,  Hughie  ;  come  in,  and  hear  what  I 
hae  to  tell  ye.  Do  ye  ken  that  idle  vagabond, 
Frank  Wormieston,  has  been  going  through  the 
whole  town  o'  St  Andrews,  telling  a'  the  folks 
that  I'll  never  marry,  and  that  he's  sure  o'  being 
laird  o'  Pitfoddle  ?" 
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"  'Deed,"  retorted  Hughie,  "  Mr  Frank  had 
little  to  do,  to  tell  them  what's  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  their  face." 

"  Is  it,  faith?"  retorted  Sir  David;  «  but  Fm 
thinking  both  you  and  him  will  get  a  bonny- 
cheat.    Fm  positively  determined  to  take  a  wife." 

''  Take  care  that  ye  dinna  get  a  cheat  yoursell," 
replied  Hughie — "  mind  ye  o'  Miss  Maggie  Mony- 
gask,  that  ye  met  at  Pitcaithly,  and  would  hae 
asked,  if  I  hadna  contrived  to  put  a  spoke  in  that 
wheel,  which  ye  should  be  right  thankfu'  for,  see- 
ing that  she  has  turned  out  a  ringing  deevil ;  and 
hae  ye  forgotten  the  bonny  widow  ye  was  sae 
ta'en  up  wi'  ?  Take  my  advice,  and  keep  yoursell 
weel  when  ye  are  weel.  Ye  never  hae  come  ony 
speed  wi*  your  courting  jobs." 

"  Haud  your  blethers,  Hughie,  for  I'm  deter- 
mined to  marry.  If  I  hadna  been  a  downright 
ass,  I  would  hae  done  so  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Ay,  there  might  hae  been  some  sense  in't 
then." 

*'  I  can  never  marry  younger." 

"  That's  no  to  be  contradicted ;  but  I  doubt  it 
winna  answer,"  responded  Hughie,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  And  whatfor  will  it  no  answer,  I  would  like 

13 
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to  ken  ?  I  was  told,  no  farther  back  than  yester- 
day, that  I  might  get  the  wale  o'  the  whole  coun- 
try." 

"  They  hae  been  fleeching  ye  that  said  that," 
rejoined  Hughie.  "  Be  advised  now,  laird,  and 
dinna  be  bringing  ony  women  bodies  here,  when 
we  hae  done  sae  lang  without  them." 

"  Hae  done  with  your  clavers,  Hughie,  for  I 
hae  made  up  my  mind  ;  and  if  ye  were  to  speak  the 
breath  out  o*  your  body,  you'll  no  make  me  change 
it.  See  that  ye  hae  my  riding  coat  weel  brushed 
the  morn,  and  that  the  brown  mare  gets  a  good 
feed." 

"  Whare  are  ye  gaun  ?" 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  Since  ye  like  my  errand 
sae  ill,  I'll  keep  my  ain  counsel." 

'*  Hae  ye  ony  body  in  your  ee  ?  Mind  now, 
laird,  that  if  ye  bring  hame  Madam  Russell,  I'll 
flit  for  ane." 

"  Ye  needna  be  feared ;  we're  dull  enough  here 
already,  without  haeing  her  lang  sour  face  among 
us.  No,  no,  we  would  rather  need  some  blythe 
heartsome  lassie  to  divert  us." 

"  Safe  us,  laird,  you're  surely  no  thinking  o' 
ony  o'  the  Dungary  Misses  ?  I  doubt  ye  hae  ower 
mony  nicks  in  your  horn  to  suit  them." 

VOL.  HI.  X 
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"  Nicks  in  my  horn,  ye  misleart  scoundrel ! 
I'll  gie  ye  a  nick  you'll  no  forget  this  while  !"  ex- 
claimed Sir  David,  as  he  seized  a  ponderous  quar- 
to, and  aimed  it  at  Hughie's  head,  who,  finding  it 
high  time  to  beat  a  retreat,  marched  oif  to  the 
lower  regions,  where,  having  pondered  over  the 
matter,  he  resolved  to  inform  Miss  Wormieston 
of  the  alarming  state  of  affairs. 

"  I  hae  found  out,  madam,'*  said  Hughie, 
''  what's  the  matter  wi'  my  master." 

"  It  is  nothing  material,  I  hope,  Hughie  ?" 
"  That's  just  as  folks  may  take  it ;  but  what 
will  ye  say,  when  ye  hear  that  he's  gaun  to  marry 
at  this  time  o'  the  day  ?'* 
<«  Marry  !" 

"  Weel  may  ye  wonder ;  troth,  we  had  maist 
cast  out  about  it;  for  I  as  gude  as  tell't  him, 
there  was  nae  fool  like  an  auld  fool." 
"  That  was  going  too  far,  Hughie." 
"  Feint  a  bit,  madam ;  it  was  muckle  better  to 
be  plain  wi'  him.  It  will  never  do  to  bring  in 
some  glaiket  lassie  here,  to  be  taking  the  upper 
hand  o'  us  a'.  We  are  a'  ower  auld,  to  be  learn- 
ing new  fashions." 

**  You  may  keep  yourself  easy,"  replied  Miss 
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Wormieston ;  "  it  is  very  improbable  that  Sir 
David  will  ever  marry.'* 

"  Fm  no  so  sure  o'  that/'  retorted  Hughie ; 
"  but  I'll  keep  a  sharp  ee  after  him,  till  we  get 
this  notion  settled." 

When  Sir  David  made  his  appearance  next 
morning,  Miss  Wormieston  perceived  that  his 
toilet  had  been  very  carefully  attended  to,  and 
that  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  alertness  in 
his  motions. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  ride  to-day,  brother  ?"  said 
Miss  Wormieston. 

"  I  believe  I  shall,"  replied  Sir  David,  drum- 
ming on  the  table,  as  he  waited  for  his  third  cup 
of  tea.  "  I  have  some  thoughts  of  going  over  to 
Dungary,  to  ask  when  they  expect  Mr  Dalrymple 
home  again.'* 

"  You  cannot  do  better ;  and  pray,  tell  Made- 
line that  I  am  wearying  to  see  her.  She  is  a 
sweet  engaging  creature." 

«  I'll  do  my  best  to  bring  her  to  Pitfoddle," 
said  Sir  David  briskly;  and  having  finished  his 
breakfast,  he  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  his  re- 
treat was  the  signal  for  Hughie's  appearance. 

"  Weel,  madam,  ye  see  the  Laird's  no  settled 
yet ;  he's  just  as  muckle  ta'en  up  about  a  wife  the 
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day  as  he  was  yesterday.  I  wish  ye  had  seen  the 
carfuffle  he  was  in  to  get  his  hair  right ;  I  was  a 
gude  hour  and  mair  in  sorting  him ;  naebody  can 
tell  where  this  is  to  end,  and  his  horse  is  to  be  at 
the  door  by  sharp  twelve." 

"  It  will  end  as  it  should  do,  in  my  brother 
giving  up  this  sudden  fancy.  I  know  his  way  so 
well,  that  I  am  quite  easy  on  this  point." 

"  Ye  may  ken  him  weel,  but  I  ken  him  better ; 
it's  no  for  naething,  that  I  ha'e  been  his  man  for 
mair  than  forty  years ;  and  mind  my  words,  ma- 
dam, if  he  is  no  set  upon  taking  a  wife,  I'll  for- 
feit my  half  year's  fee,  and  that's  no  a  wee  penny; 
but  I'll  keep  sight  o'  him  the  day,  at  a'  hazards." 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  Hughie,  ar- 
rayed in  his  newest  livery,  paced  grimly  up  to  the 
hall  door,  leading  his  master's  nag,  and  his  own 
active  little  pony. 

"  And  where  are  ye  gaun  ?"  asked  Sir  David, 
on  seeing  Hughie  equipped  for  the  road. 

"  Whare  am  I  gaun  ?"  replied  he,  as  he  ar- 
ranged his  master's  stirrups, — "  I'mgaunwi'  you." 

"  No  a  foot  shall  ye  gang  with  me,  sir ;  so  take 
back  your  horse  to  the  stable,  and  fling  aff  your 
finery." 
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"  Aweel,"  retorted  Hugliie,  "  if  ye  will  do  the 
same,  I'll  bide  at  liame  wi'  ye." 

"  Mind  your  ain  affairs,"  said  Sir  David  in  a 
rage. 

"  Your  affairs  are  my  affairs,"  replied  Hughie  ; 
"and  ye  ken  weel  enough,  that  me  and  Miss 
Wormieston  liae  muckle  to  do  to  keep  you  right." 

"Keep  me  right,  ye  haverel !  One  would  think 
I  was  in  my  dotage.  I  tell  ye,  that  my  grand- 
father lived  till  he  was  past  fourscore,  and  he  was 
a  hearty  carl  after  a',  when  he  died." 

"  And  wha  telt  ye  that  ye  would  live  sae  lang  ? 
ye  crack  as  croose  as  if  ye  had  gotten  a  ninety-nine 
year's  tack  i'  the  world ;  but  ye'U  maybe  hae  to 
flit  sooner  than  ye  think.  Mind  your  splores  wi' 
the  neebor  lairds ;  mony's  the  drinking  match  ye 
hae  had  wi'  auld  Drumshogel  and  Kilrenny." 

"  Mind  the  deevil  !"  retorted  Sir  David. 

"  That's  a  bonny  word  to  be  in  your  mouth, 
and  you  gaun  a-courting ;  but  put  your  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  for  I  see  your  nag  will  no  wait  ony  Linger. 
Faith,  I  think  she's  as  skeigh  as  yoursell ;  we  maun 
tak  a  staup  out  o'  her  cog." 

"  Gie  ower  deaving  me,  ye  auld  maundering 
haverel ;  and  mind,  if  ye  dare  to  follow  me,  I'll  cut 
the  lugs  out  o'  your  head." 
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"  Keep  a  gude  bridle  hand,  laird,"  rejoined 
Hughie ;  "  and  now  set  awa',  for  ye  hae  put  aff 
ower  muckle  time  already." 

"  Keep  your  advice  till  it*s  wanted,  ye  upsetting 
ass,"  replied  Sir  David,  as  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  off. 

Hughie  discreetly  waited  till  his  master  had  got 
a  little  in  advance,  he  then  bestrode  his  own  pony  ; 
and  to  the  astonishment  and  wrath  of  Sir  David 
when  he  arrived  at  Dungary,  he  found  his  unwel- 
come follower  close  at  his  heels.  The  Baronet 
gave  him  a  look  full  of  rage,  as  he  flung  him  the 
bridle  of  his  steed ;  but  on  Peter's  appearance,  he 
smoothed  his  countenance,  and  walked  up  stairs, 
where  he  found  Madeline  alone. 

"  My  dear  Sir  David,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  hope 
Miss  Wormieston  is  well.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,"  said  Ma- 
deline, with  an  engaging  smile. 

"  'Deed,  Miss  Madeline,"  replied  Sir  David,  "  I 
never  was  better  in  my  life  ;  and  my  sister  Grace 
is  very  weel.  But  we  are  very  dull  at  Pitfoddle  ; 
we  would  be  muckle  the  better  o'  some  young 
cheery  body  to  divert  us." 

Madeline,  who  had  heard  with  great  concern 
of  the  quarrel  between  Sir  David  and  Frank,  was 
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charmed  with  this  speech,  whicli  she  iioped  was 
an  indication  that  he  missed  Frank's  cheerfuhiess, 
and  that  he  wished  to  be  reconciled. 

"  Indeed,  Sir  David,  I  quite  agree  with  you. 
The  society  of  some  young  person  #Duld  enliven 
you  and  Miss  Wormieston ;  you  should  really  try 
to  get  this  managed." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  about  it,"  replied  Sir  Da- 
vid ;  "  but  I  am  feared  a  young  body  would  weary 
o*  Pitfoddle." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that ; 
you  are  always  so  kind  and  attentive  to  your 
neighbours,  that  every  one  is  happy  at  Pitfoddle  ; 
and  Miss  Wormieston,  too,  is  so  pleasant,  that  she 
is  a  favourite  with  every  one." 

*'  Grace  is  no  an  ill  body  to  live  with,"  replied 
Sir  David,  coming  a  little  nearer  Madeline ;  "  and 
so,  Miss  Madeline,  ye  wouldna  think  it  ony  great 
hardship  to  live  at  Pitfoddle  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Madeline;  ^'  I  think  it  is 
a  charming  place." 

"  I  never  thought  so  much  of  it  before,"  said 
the  Baronet,  with  great  alertness ;  "  and  since  you 
are  so  much  pleased  with  it,  we  maun  hae  ye  ower 
there  directly." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  replied  Madeline,  who 
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hoped  by  this  means  to  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
terceding for  Frank. 

"  That's  right — there's  nothing  like  plain  deal- 
ing ;  but  to  tell  the  honest  truth.  Miss  Maddie,  I 
was  a  wee  feared  that  I  wouldna  get  ye  wiled  awa' 
frae  Dungary." 

"  Oh,  one  cannot  always  stay  at  home  ;  and  I 
assure  you,  that  there  is  no  place  I  like  so  much  to 
go  to  as  Pitfoddle." 

"  I'm  mair  than  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  Baron- 
net,  edging  closer  to  Madeline ;  "  this  will  be  great 
news  for  Grace — but  when  will  ye  come  to  us  ?" 

**  Oh,  we  must  see  what  Mrs  Russell  says  to  it, 
as  papa  has  left  me  under  her  care." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  I  fancy  we  must  make  a  fashion  of 
consulting  her ;  I  would  like  to  see  her." 

"  I  will  send  her  to  you ;  and,  I  hope,"  conti- 
nued Madeline,  with  a  slight  blush,  "  that  you 
will  excuse  me  for  leaving  you.  I  am  obliged  to 
go  out,  and " 

"  It  will  be  just  as  weel,  my  dear  Miss  Made- 
line ;  Mrs  Russell  and  me  will  settle  matters  best 
by  ourselves." 

Madeline  immediately  went  in  search  of  Mrs 
Russell;  and  after  hjiving  informed  her  that  Sir 
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David  waited  for  her,  she  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and 
walked  out  to  meet  Bethune,  as  it  was  about  the 
hour  at  which  he  usually  made  his  appearance  at 
Dungary. 
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CHAPTER  XVIT. 


ArW'  I  will  hereupon  confess  I  am  In  love. 

Shakspeark. 


Madeline,  glad  to  devolve  on  Mrs  Russell  the 
task  of  entertaining  Sir  David,  hastily  crossed  the 
lawn,  and  wound  her  way  through  the  shrubbery, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  road  to  St  An- 
drews. Here  she  lingered  long ;  but  as  Bethune 
did  not  come,  she  returned  alone  to  the  house, 
where  she  arrived  just  in  time  to  alter  her  dress 
and  arrange  her  ringlets,  before  she  was  summon- 
ed to  dinner. 

Little  conversation  took  place  during  the  re- 
past ;  but  as  soon  as  the  room  was  cleared,  Mrs 
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Russell  said,  "  Really,  Madeline,  you  are  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  persons  I  ever  knew  ;  no  soon- 
er is  one  lover  off  the  field,  than  another  makes 
his  appearance." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  aunt  ?'*  said  Madeline, 
with  a  varying  cheek. 

"  1  mean,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs  Russell, 
"  that  it  is  very  plain  that  you  will  not  be  long 
at  Dungary;  and  although  there  are  certainly 
some  few  objections  to  the  match  now  offered  to 
you,  yet  they  are  so  overbalanced  by  the  advan- 
tages, that  no  reasonable  woman  would  hesitate  to 
accept  the  proposal." 

"  You  are  certainly  mistaken,"  replied  Made- 
line ;  "  I  have  had  no  proposal  of  the  nature  to 
which  you  allude ;  and  if  he  has  any  partiality — 
any  regard — he  has  never  said  so — at  least  not  in 
words." 

"  Child,"  replied  Mrs  Russell  angrily,  "  don't 
attempt  to  deny  what  I  know  to  be  a  fact ;  who, 
pray,  has  a  better  right  than  myself,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  affair  ?  You  need  not  pretend 
to  keep  it  from  me,  for  I  had  it  all  from  Sir  Da- 
vid himself." 

"  From  Sir  David  !"  said  Madeline,  with  an 
air  of  the  utmost  surprise. 
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"  Yes,  from  Sir  David.  It  is  rather  odd,  I 
think,  that  he  should  be  more  open  with  me  than 
my  own  niece  ;  but  I  suppose  that  you  feel  a  little 
ashamed  to  confess  that  you  have  accepted  of  Sir 
David's  offer,  after  having  refused  such  a  fine 
young  man  as  Mr  Churchill ;  but  a  title  has  great 
charms,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  father  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  settled  so  near  him." 

"  My  dear  aunt !"  exclaimed  Madeline ;  "  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  Sir  David  Wormieston  has 
paid  his  addresses  to  me  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  Mrs  Russell ;  "  and 
he  told  me  that  you  had  accepted  his  offer,  and 
that  you  had  gone  out  on  purpose  to  leave  him  to 
talk  it  over  with  me.  So  you  see,  Madeline,  it  is 
quite  useless  to  attempt  any  concealment  about 
the  matter." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Madeline,  with  great  ear- 
nestness, "  that  Sir  David  has  quite  misunder- 
stood me.  I  never  supposed  it  possible  that  he 
could  think  of  marrying,  and  I  imagined  all  that 
he  said  referred  simply  to  a  visit  to  Pitfoddle." 

"  You  never  supposed  it  possible  that  he  could 
think  of  marrying  ?"  retorted  Mrs  Russell  with 
heat.  "  I  presume  it  is  your  opinion  that  none  but 
boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  should  marry  ?  I  see 
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how  it  is,  you  have  been  encouraging  Sir  David's 
attentions  for  mere  amusement ;  and  now,  that 
the  worthy  man  has  declared  himself,  you  think 
proper  to  pretend  that  you  were  ignorant  of  his 
views.  I  am  certain  that  you  used  Churchill 
scandalously  ill,  and  it  would  appear  that  you 
mean  to  play  the  same  game  with  Sir  David ;  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  vile  coquetry." 

"  I  am  no  coquet,"  said  Madeline,  bursting 
into  tears ;  "  and  I  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
hurt  Sir  David's  feelings,  he  has  always  been  so 
kind  to  me ;  but  I  hope,  when  it  is  properly  ex- 
plained, that  he  will  not  be  angry." 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  that ;  Sir  David 
seems  bent  upon  marriage ;  and  I  am  certain,  that 
if  you  refuse  him,  he  will  take  some  other  lady  di- 
rectly." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Madeline,  "  he  will  not 
suffer  much  from  my  rejection." 

"  If  he  does  not  suffer,  Elizabeth  will,"  retorted 
Mrs  Russell ;  "  your  shameful  usage  of  Sir  David 
will  probably  occasion  a  total  breach  between  the 
families ;  in  which  case,  you  cannot  expect  that 
Sir  David  will  give  his  consent  to  Frank's  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth ;  so  that  you,  Miss  Madeline, 
will  have  the  comfort  of  thinking,  that  by  your 
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odious  coquetry,  you  have  estranged  all  the 
Wormiestons  from  us,  and  have  ruined  the  pro- 
spects of  poor  Elizabeth — a  sisterly  action  truly !" 

"  Oh,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  What  shall  I 
do  ?"  exclaimed  Madeline,  weeping  violently. 

"  You  may  repair  all  this  mischief,"  said  Mrs  Rus- 
sell, "  by  agreeing  to  marry  Sir  David.  You  sure- 
ly cannot  be  so  selfish  as  to  think  only  of  yourself 
when  Elizabeth's  happiness  is  at  stake.  If  you 
consent  to  marry  Sir  David,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  will  agree  to  Frank  marrying  Elizabeth ; 
but  if  you  reject  him,  he  will  certainly  marry  some 
other  lady ;  and  it  will  be  her  interest  to  widen  the 
breach  between  Sir  David  and  Frank,  and  perhaps 
get  the  poor  young  man  disinherited ;  and  this  will 
be  all  your  doing." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Madeline ;  "  I  assure  you 
I  never  intentionally  gave  any  encouragement  to 
Sir  David;  and " 

"  You  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  him  of 
that,"  replied  Mrs  Russell.  **  A  pretty  affair  this 
will  be  to  tell  your  father  when  he  comes  home ! 
We  shall  see  how  he  will  look  when  he  is  told  that 
you  employed  yourself  in  his  absence  in  drawing 
Sir  David  on  to  make  you  an  offer  of  his  hand,  that 
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you  might  Jiave  the  paltry  pleasure  of  rejecting 
him." 

"  I  am  certain,"  replied  Madeline,  *'  that  papa 
will  never  believe  that  I  could  be  guilty  of  such 
conduct." 

"  You  know  best,  Madeline,"  said  Mrs  Russell, 
"  whether  you  haA^e  ever  done  anything  to  shake 
your  father *s  confidence  on  this  point    If  you  have 
never  erred  in  this  way,  perhaps  your  statement 
may  gain  belief;  but  I  have  my  own  doubts  on  the 
matter;  and  you  must  recollect  that  Sir  David's 
account  of  the  business  is  totally  at  variance  with 
yours ;   so  that  your  father  will  have  to  decide 
whether  to  credit  your  assertions  or  those  of  'Sir 
David ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  will  more  readily 
believe  that  you  have  acted  improperly  in  encoura- 
ging and  then  rejecting  Sir  David,  than  that  he, 
worthy  man,  would  sit  down  to  contrive  such  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods.  Therefore,  I  would  advise  you 
to  pause  before  you  give  Sir  David  his  dismissal ; 
and  if  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  become  Lady 
Wormieston,  your  father  need  never  know  that 
there  was  any  demur  about  the  affair." 

"  No,  aunt,"  said  Madeline,  weeping,  "  I  will 
never  marry  Sir  David.  I  will  tell  papa  how  this 
mistake  happened ;  and  1  know  he  will  believe  me, 
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for  I  have  never  deceived  him ;  so  I  hope  he  wiil 
not  be  angry  with  me." 

"  We  shall  know  what  he  thinks  of  all  this  when 
he  returns ;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  out  of 
Sir  David's  way  till  this  affair  is  cleared  up.  Poor 
Elizabeth  little  knows  what  a  death-blow  awaits 
her." 

"  Oh,  aunt,'*  exclaimed  Madeline,  "  do  not 
speak  so  cruelly.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  promote  the  happiness  of  my  dear,  kind 
sister ;  but  I  cannot  marry  Sir  David.'* 

"  Oh,  yes ;  no  doubt,  if  Elizabeth  could  be  made 
happy  without  any  sacrifice  on  your  part,  you 
would  be  much  delighted  at  it ;  but  when  you  are 
told  how  to  do  it,  you  beg  to  be  excused.  I  dare- 
say your  father  and  sisters  will  think  you  an  ob- 
stinate, selfish  creature;  but  you  need  not  sit 
there  crying — go  away  to  your  room,  and  reflect 
seriously  on  your  situation.  I  hope,  on  due  con- 
sideration, you  will  see  what  is  your  duty,  and 
perform  it." 

Madeline  was  too  eager  to  escape  from  Mrs 
Russell's  severe  reproaches,  to  wait  for  a  second 
command.  She  hastily  withdrew  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  Mrs  Russell  was  no  sooner  alone, 
than  she  began  to  revolve  in  her  mind  various 
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schemes  for  promoting  the  suit  of  Sir  David,  that 
she  might  gratify  her  vanity  by  being  able  to  say, 
"  my  niece,  Lady  Wormieston ;"  and  we  do  not 
perhaps  err  in  asserting,  that  this  paltry  feeling  has 
led  to  many  unequal  and  unhappy  marriages. 

After  much  cogitation,  she  arranged  her  plan 
of  operations ;  and  sitting  down  to  her  desk,  she 
wrote  a  note  to  Sir  David,  containing  some  plausi- 
ble excuses  for  not  seeing  him  for  a  few  days.  Her 
next  employment  was  to  pen  a  long  letter  to  Mr 
Dalrymple ;  and  having  seen  both  these  epistles 
forwarded  to  their  different  destinations,  she  re- 
solved, before  taking  any  other  step,  to  wait  the 
result  of  the  springs  which  she  had  now  put  in 
motion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  poor  Madeline  continued 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  which  was  increased,  by 
having  no  one  to  whom  she  could  confide  her 
sorrow  or  perplexity. 

Her  sisters  were  absent ;  the  nature  of  the  case 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  have  recourse  to 
Miss  Wormieston  for  advice,  and  many  and  varied 
feelings  restrained  her  from  seeking  counsel  from 
Bethune  ;  but  even  had  she  been  disposed  to  state 
her  grievances  to  him,  she  had  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  as  he  wrote  to  inform  her,  that  he  would 
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not  see  her  for  some  days,  as  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  assisting  Frank  Wormieston  in  discover- 
ing the  author  of  the  calumny  against  the  latter, 
and  in  which  they  had  every  prospect  of  success. 

In  this  forlorn  situation,  Madeline  deliberated 
whether  or  not  to  write  to  her  father  and  sisters ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  affair  by  letter 
deterred  her,  and  she  resolved  to  wait  for  their 
return,  which  was  shortly  expected. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mrs  Russell  entered  the 
drawing-room,  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 
«  Well,  child,"  said  she  to  Madeline,  "  'tis  just 
as  I  thought ;  your  father  is  very  much  irritated 
against  you,  for  thinking  of  refusing  Sir  David ; 
there  will  be  a  pretty  piece  of  work  about  it,  if 
you  do  not  alter  your  conduct  before  he  comes 
home." 

"Oh,  aunt,  why  did  you  write  to  papa  about 
this  horrid  business  ?" 

"  Why  did  I  write  ?"  replied  Mrs  Russell ;  «  a 
pretty  question,  truly.  Would  you  presume  to 
think  of  keeping  your  father  in  ignorance  of  an 
affair  of  so  much  importance  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Madeline ;  "  but  I  wished  him 
not  to  hear  of  it,  till  I  could  tell  him  exactly  how 
it  all  happened.' ' 
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"  I  have  saved  you  that  trouble,"  answered 
Mrs  Russell ;  "  and  the  result  is,  that  your  father 
is  perfectly  determined  that  you  shall  marry  Sir 
David.  He  says  he  is  convinced  that  Sir  David 
never  would  have  thought  of  paying  his  addresses 
to  you,  unless  he  had  received  very  marked  en- 
couragement, and  that  you  must  therefore  abide 
by  the  consequences  of  your  own  folly.  He  is 
the  more  resolved  on  this,  from  being  aware  that 
a  breach  with  Sir  David  would  ruin  the  prospects 
of  Elizabeth  and  Frank  ;  and  he  declares  that  he 
will  not  allow  Elizabeth  to  suffer  through  the  co- 
quetry and  caprice  of  her  sister.  In  short,  I  never 
knew  your  father  so  violent  and  determined  on 
any  point  as  he  is  on  this,  and  I  must  say  with 
great  reason." 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,"  replied  Madeline  ;  "  for 
surely,  when  papa  allowed  me  to  decline  Mr 
Churchill's  hand,  he  never  will  insist  on  my  mar- 
rying Sir  David  ?" 

"  My  brother  seems  to  be  quite  resolved  on  this 
subject,"  said  Mrs  Russell.  "  One  reason  for 
which  may  be,  that  he  thinks,  from  what  has 
lately  happened,  that  you  will  go  on  coquetting  and 
jilting,  till  you  bring  discredit  on  your  name." 

"  I  am  very  harshly  dealt  with,"  said  Made- 
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line,  weeping ;  "  but  I  think  it  impossible  that 
papa  can  be  so  much  irritated  as  you  say,  or 
that  he  is  serious  in  wishing  me  to  marry  Sir 
David." 

"  Satisfy  yourself,"  answered  Mrs  Russell,  un- 
folding the  letter ;  "  but,"  she  continued,  "  as 
there  is  much  here  which  would  vex  you,  I  shall 
allow  you  to  read  only  one  passage,  just  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  your  father's 
feelings." 

Madeline  cast  her  tearful  eyes  on  the  letter, 
and  read  the  following  words  : — "  What  you  men- 
tion has  given  me  the  most  painful  surprise.  It 
is  sad,  indeed,  that  my  kindness  should  be  re- 
quited with  such  ingratitude.  Be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  no  roof  of  mine  shall  long  shelter  one 
capable  of  such  unprincipled  conduct." 

On  perusing  these  cruel  words,  Madeline,  in 
an  agony  of  distress,  rushed  from  the  room,  and, 
flying  down  stairs,  she  hastened  to  hide  herself  in 
her  favourite  Elm  walk,  into  which  she  had  just 
turned,  when  Bethune,  who  was  at  that  moment 
riding  up  the  avenue,  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  as 
she  hurried  down  the  path,  tied  his  horse  to  a 
tree,  and  taking  a  short  cut,  he  suddenly  encoun- 
tered her  in  the  middle  of  the  walk. 
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**  My  dear  Maddie,"  he  exclaimed,  on  seeing 
her  pale  cheeks,  and  gushing  tears,  "  what  is  the 
matter?  Who  is  ill?" 

"  Oh,  cousin,"  said  Madeline,  with  a  fresh  burst 
of  grief,  "  do  not  ask  me  any  questions,  for  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  is  vexing  me." 

"  Not  tell  me,  Madeline !"  replied  Bethune ; 
"  why  do  you  use  me  so  unkindly?  who  has  so 
warm,  so  deep  an  interest  in  your  happiness  as  I 
have?  Come,  dear  Maddie,  tell  me  what  it  is 
that  grieves  you  so  much,"  said  Bethune,  drawing 
her  arm  within  his. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Madeline,  "  you  can  do  me 
no  good ;  so  'tis  needless  telling  you  anything  about 
the  matter ;  but — I  am  very  unhappy  !" 

"  But,  Madeline,  why  should  you  have  any  se- 
crets from  me? — I  cannot  permit  it;  for,  in  the 
absence  of  your  father  and  sisters,  I  look  upon  my- 
self as  your  guardian.  Come  now,  tell  me  who 
has  been  vexing  you  ?" 

"  It  is  all  Sir  David's  fault,"  replied  Madeline. 

"  Sir  David  !"  said  Bethune,  in  surprise ;  "  how 
comes  that  ?  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not  volun- 
tarily give  you  any  uneasiness.  What  has  he 
done  ?" 
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"  He  wishes — "  said  Madeline ;  but  she  could  get 
no  farther. 

"What  does  he  wish?" 

"  He  wishes  to  marry  me." 

"  To  marry  you  ?"  said  Bethune,  laughing 
heartily.  "  How,  Madeline,  can  you  believe  such 
nonsense  ?  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  this  is  all 
the  cause  you  have  for  grief  Sir  David  wish  to 
marry  you  !  this  is  excellent !"  and  again  Bethune 
gave  way  to  his  mirth. 

"  It  is  very  cruel  of  you,  cousin,  to  behave  so," 
said  Madeline,  with  an  indignant  air ;  "I  did  not 
expect  that  my  grief  would  afford  you  so  much 
amusement." 

«  Forgive  me,  dear  Madeline,"  said  Bethune, 
"  for  seeming  to  feel  so  little  for  your  distress ;  but, 
in  truth,  the  cause  of  it  appears  so  absurd,  that  I 
cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  believe  that  there  is  not 
some  mistake  in  the  affair." 

"  No,"  said  Madeline,  "  there  is  no  mistake  ; 
for  Sir  David  himself  spoke  to  Aunt  Russell ;  and 
she  wants  me  to  marry  him ;  and  she  says,  if  I  do 
not,  that  Sir  David  will  not  let  Frank  marry  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  I  shall  be  the  means  of  destroying  the 
happiness  of  my  sister ;  and  I  have  no  one  to  speak 
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to,  or  to  tell  me  what  to  do.    Oh,  I  am  so  miser- 
ahle  !" 

"  Ah,  dearest  Madeline,"  exclaimed  Bethune ; 
"  what  exquisite  happiness  would  be  mine,  if  I  da- 
red to  hope  that  you  would  give  yourself  to  me ! 
No,"  he  continued,  as  Madeline,  deeply  agitated, 
attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand;  "  no,  you  must 
not  leave  me  till  you  decide  my  fate.  Will  you  be 
mine,  dearest  Madeline?  will  you  accept  of  the 
homage  of  a  heart  which  is  all  your  own  ?" 

We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  answer 
which  Madeline  returned ;  but  the  nature  of  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  hand  not  being  with- 
drawn, and  the  still  more  suspicious  circumstance 
of  the  lovers  so  entirely  forgetting  the  flight  of 
time,  that  they  were  still  in  the  Elm  walk,  when 
Peter  appeared  on  the  lawn  ringing  the  dinner- 
bell  to  recall  the  truants. 

On  reaching  the  house,  Madeline  hastened  to 
her  apartment,  where  she  found  Annie  waiting  to 
assist  her  toilette. 

"  Dear  me.  Miss  Madeline,  what  in  the  world 
has  come  ower  ye  ?  Did  ye  no  hear  the  dinner- 
bell  jowing  awa'  for  a  gude  quarter  o'  an  hour  ? 
Mrs  Russell  is  no  that  weel  pleased  to  be  keepit 
waiting." 
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"  Make  haste,  then,  Annie,"  replied  Made- 
line. 

"  My  certie,"  replied  Annie,  struck  with  the 
lustre  of  Madeline's  eyes,  "  I  have  nae  seen  you 
look  so  like  yoursell  this  twa  months  and  mair. 
The  caller  air  has  brought  the  red  back  to  your 
cheek. — But  hear  to  Peter,  tinkling  awa'at  the  din- 
ner-bell, like  fire  and  fury." 

"  That  will  do,  Annie,"  said  Madeline,  as  she 
disengaged  her  tresses  from  Annie's  hands,  and 
ran  down  stairs,  where  she  received  in  silence  a 
reprimand  from  Mrs  Russell  on  her  want  of  punc- 
tuality. 

"  What  could  you  be  thinking  of,  Madeline  ?" 
said  Mrs  Russell,  in  a  severe  tone ;  "  it  is  very 
disrespectful  to  keep  any  one  waiting  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  you  seem  to  have  walked  yourself  into 
a  fever.  I  am  thankful  that  I  shall  soon  resign 
the  care  of  you  into  other  hands." 

Bethune,  seeing  Madeline  look  much  disconcert- 
ed, interrupted  the  tirade,  by  asking  Mrs  Russell 
to  take  wine  with  him ;  and  he  contrived  to  en- 
gage her  in  conversation,  to  prevent  her  from  ob- 
serving the  unusual  deportment  of  Madeline,  who 
sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  table ;  and  when 
she  did  look  up,  studiously  avoided  sending  a  single 
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glance  in  the  direction  where  Bethune  sat,  half- 
enjoying,  half-pitying  her  modest  confusion. 

The  morning  interview  of  the  lovers  had  been 
entirely  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  feelings 
which  they  had  long  entertained  for  each  other ; 
but  the  instant  they  were  alone  in  the  evening, 
Bethune  recurred  to  the  subject  of  Sir  David's  ad- 
dresses, regarding  which  he  was  somewhat  scep- 
tical. 

When  Madeline  related  what  had  passed,  Be- 
thune was  a  good  deal  surprised  on  hearing  her 
positively  assert  that  the  Baronet's  suit  was  fa- 
voured by  Mr  Dalrymple. 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,'*  said  Bethune  ;  "  your  fa- 
ther is  not  a  mercenary  man ;  in  fact,  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  even  if  you  were  willing  to  accept  of  Sir 
David's  offer,  he  would  not  permit  you." 

"  So  I  would  have  thought  also,"  replied  Ma- 
deline, "  if  I  had  not  seen  very  different  senti- 
ments indeed,  under  his  own  hand.  But,  Bethune, 
you  must  tell  papa  that  I  do  not  like  Sir  David  so 
well  as — as — " 

"As  your  poor  cousin  ?  Yes,  dear  Madeline,  I  will 
tell  him  that  I  love  you, — that  I  even  dare  to  hope 
that  he  will  give  you  to  me ;  and  yet,"  he  added, 
as  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  gently  led  her 
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to  the  window,  "  it  seems  to  be  almost  unpardon- 
able selfishness  in  me  to  wish  to  take  you  from  a 
home  of  so  much  peace  and  beauty,  to  share  in  the 
lot  of  a  poor  soldier." 

Madeline  did  not  speak ;  but  her  sweet  blue  eyes 
seemed  to  say  she  would  not  find  this  any  grievous 
hardship ;  and  Bethune  went  on  to  paint  their  fu- 
ture life,  in  such  hues  as  exist  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  lover. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Dearest  love,  believe  me, 

Though  all  else  depart, 
Nought  shall  e'er  deceive  thee 

In  this  faithful  heart. 
Beauty  may  be  blighted. 

Youth  must  pass  away ; 
But  the  vows  we  plighted 

Ne'er  shall  know  decay. 

T.  Pringle. 


These  delightful  visions  were  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  a  carriage  driving  rapidly  up 
the  avenue. 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?"  said  Bethune,  "  it  is  not 
often  you  have  visitors  in  the  evening." 

"  Oh  J  Bethune,"  exclaimed  Madeline,  becoming 
pale  as  death,  "  that  is  our  own  carriage ;  papa 
has  come  home  to  make  me  marry  Sir  David  !" 

"  Compose  yourself,  dear  Madeline  ;  I  am  sure 
we  shall  persuade  your  father  to  give  up  such  an 
idea,  if  indeed  he  ever  entertained  it." 
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Betliune  now  ran  for  a  glass  of  water  to  Made- 
line, and  having  re-assured  and  cheered  her,  he 
flew  down  to  welcome  the  travellers. 

"  How  are  you,  my  dear  boy  ?"  said  Mr  Dal- 
rymple  ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  that  I  may 
tell  you  all  about  your  home  and  your  good  mo- 
ther." 

"  She  is  well,  I  trust  ?"  said  Bethune,  eagerly. 

"  I  never  saw  her  better,"  replied  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple ;  "  but  where  is  Madeline  ?  it  is  not  like  her  to 
be  so  slow  to  welcome  her  father  and  sisters." 

"  I  believe  she  is  in  the  drawing-room,  sir," 
said  Bethune ;  and,  giving  an  arm  to  each  of  his 
cousins,  they  all  proceeded  up  stairs,  followed  by 
Mr  Dalrymple. 

"  And  how  have  you  all  been  behaving  since  we 
left  you  ?"  said  Penelope. 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,"  answered  Bethune  ;  "  but 
tell  me,  how  do  you  like  my  mother  ?" 

''  Very  much,"  said  Penelope ;  "  in  fact,  she  is 
far  too  good  a  mother  for  such  a  graceless  son." 

Bethune  started;  but  on  seeing  that  this  was 
spoken  in  perfect  good-humour,  he  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  gaily  returned  her  raillery. 

**  Ah,  how  glad  I  am  you  have  come  back,  dear 
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sisters  !"  said  Madeline,  embracing  them,  "  how  I 
wish  you  had  never  gone  away  !" 

"  Have  you  no  welcome  for  me,  Maddie  ?"  said 
Mr  Dalrymple,  who  now  entered. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear,  papa !"  said  Madeline, 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  "  I  am  so  happy  that  you  still  love  me." 

"  I  am  sure,  my  love,  you  will  never  give  me 
cause  to  do  otherwise,  so  dry  your  tears ;  we  shall 
talk  by  and  by  on  the  subject  which  has  given  us 
all  so  much  uneasiness." 

To  Madeline's  great  relief  Mrs  Russell  now  en- 
tered, who  was  evidently  much  embarrassed,  and 
she  welcomed  her  brother  with  forced  smiles. 

"  We  scarcely  hoped  to  see  you  so  soon,  bro- 
ther." 

"  Why,  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  return  till 
next  week ;  but  on  learning  the  state  of  matters 
here,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  come  off  directly. 
However,  Sir  David  is  a  worthy  and  good-hearted 
man,  so  that  I  hope  the  business  may  be  satisfac 
torily  arranged." 

At  these  words  the  colour  fled  from  Madeline's 
cheek,  and  Bethune,  in  an  agitated  voice,  begged 
to  have  a  private  interview  with  Mr  Dalrymple ; 
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to  which  he  instantly  consented,  and  followed  by 
Bethune,  quickly  adjourned  to  the  library. 

"  Well,  Bethune,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "strange 
things  have  happened  since  I  left  you." 

"  Very  strange,  sir,"  replied  Bethune. 

"  It  is  a  most  unexpected  affair ;  but  I  shall  make 
a  point  of  seeing  Sir  David  to-morrow,  and  I  trust 
I  shall  be  able  to  bring  you  back  intelligence  that 
everything  is  pleasantly  settled." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Bethune,  in  much  agitation, 
"  if  you  persist  in  this,  you  will  make  me  the  most 
miserable  man  on  earth." 

"  I  don't  understand,  Bethune,  how  that  should 
affect  you  in  the  least." 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Bethune,  "  I  am  going 
to  make  a  confession,  which  may  lose  me  your  fa- 
vour; yet  I  will  not  deserve  to  forfeit  it  by  concealing 
my  feelings  from  you,  and  acting  in  a  clandestine 
and  dishonourable  manner.  I  love  her,  sir,  I  love 
her  as  my  own  soul ;  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  de- 
stroy my  happiness,  and  perhaps  I  may  venture 
to  say  hers  also,  by  driving  on  this  matter  with 
Sir  David." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  Bethune,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  ?  who  is  it  that  you  are  attached  to  ? 
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and  what  has  honest  Sir  David  to  do  with  your 
love  ajfFairs  ?" 

"  I  love  Madeline,  sir ;  and  if  I  dared  to  hope 
that  you  would  relinquish  your  wish  that  she 
should  marry  Sir  David,  and  allow  her  to  share 
my  lot,  I  should  be  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world/' 

Mr  Dairy mple  looked  at  Bethune  with  an  air  of 
the  utmost  perplexity  and  surprise ;  then,  after  a 
long  pause,  he  said  gravely,  "  My  dear  nephew, 
you  are  quite  mistaken  in  believing  that  I  wish 
Madeline  to  marry  Sir  David ;  such  a  preposterous 
idea  never  entered  my  imagination,  and  my  dis- 
course had  reference  only  to  his  quarrel  with 
Frank.  I  trust  you  are  equally  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing yourself  to  be  in  love.  You  are  not  in  a 
situation,  Bethune,  to  marry,  and  no  prudent  fa- 
ther \vill  ever  permit  his  daughter  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  long  engagement.  You  are  both  very  young ; 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  soon  forget  this 
fancied  attachment.'* 

"  I  never  can,  sir,"  replied  Bethune,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice ;  "  and  as  I  have  heard  lately  from  Ge- 
neral Clifton,  that  he  expects  soon  to  obtain  me  a 
commission,  which,  together  with  the  few  thou- 
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sands  left  me  by  my  father,  will  produce  a  mode- 
rate income,  I  trust  you  will  not  quite  forbid  me 
to  hope.'* 

'^  I  should  have  foreseen  this,"  said  Mr  Dal- 
rymple,  pacing  the  apartment  with  an  air  of  vex- 
ation ;  "  and  yet,  Bethune,  when  I  opened  my 
heart  and  arms  to  you  as  a  father,  it  is  but  a  bad 
return  to  steal  away  the  affections  of  my  child." 

"  Oh,  sir,  your  reproaches  cut  me  to  the  heart !" 
replied  Bethune,  much  agitated ;  "  and  yet  I  think 
I  do  not  quite  deserve  them.  I  now  know  that  I 
have  long  loved  Madeline ;  but  I  was  not  aware  of 
my  own  feelings  till  I  saw  Churchill's  attachment 
to  her  ;  and  when  you,  sir,  told  me  how  much  you 
wished  her  to  marry  Lewis,  I  refrained  from 
breathing  a  word  of  my  attachment,  and  left  the 
field  free  to  him.  It  was  a  struggle,  sir,  but  I  con- 
quered.'* 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  Bethune,*'  said  Mr 
Dalrymple,  grasping  his  hand  ;  "  and  if  you  could 
place  Madeline  in  a  situation  of  tolerable  comfort, 
I  would  not  withhold  my  consent  an  hour ;  but 
tell  me  when  did  Madeline  and  you  come  to  an 
understanding  on  this  subject  ?" 

"  Only  this  morning,  sir,*'  answered  Bethune ; 
12 
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"  and  I  was  in  a  manner  surprised  into  the  avow- 
al by  hearing  of  Sir  David's  proposal  for  Madeline." 

"  That  is  a  part  of  the  business  which  I  cannot 
understand,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple ;  "  I  knew  of  no 
such  proposal ;  some  person  has  been  imposing  on 
you." 

"  That  is  impossible,  sir ;  Madeline  herself  told 
me  of  it,  and  she  had  it  from  Mrs  Russell,  who 
showed  her  a  letter  from  you  on  the  subject,  in 
which  you  spoke,  in  very  severe  terms,  of  Made- 
line, for  hesitating  to  accept  Sir  David's  ad- 
dresses." 

*'  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  affair,"  said  Mr 
Dalrymple,  "  for  the  only  letter  which  I  had  from 
my  sister  made  no  mention  of  anything  of  the 
kind ;  it  was  filled  with  complaints  against  the  un- 
der-gardener,  whom  she  had  detected  in  flagrant 
dishonesty,  which  was  the  more  surprising  as  he 
had  experienced  great  kindness  from  myself  and 
family.  But  I  shall  soon  clear  up  this  matter.  Leave 
me  for  a  little  while,  my  dear  boy,  I  must  see  my 
sister  in  private." 

Bethune  accordingly  withdrew ;  Mr  Dalrymple 
then  rung  for  Peter,  and  desired  him  to  say  to  Mrs 
Russell,  that  he  wished  to  see  her ;  and,  soon  after, 
she  obeyed  the  summons. 

VOL.  III.  z 
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"  I  have  sent  for  you,  sister,'*  said  Mr  Dai- 
ry mple,  "  to  assist  me  in  clearing  up  a  very  strange 
affair,  which  I  have  just  now  heard.  Is  it  the  case 
that  Sir  David  Wormieston  has  paid  his  addresses 
to  Madeline  ?'* 

''  Yes,  brother,  it  is  true.  Sir  David  himself 
told  me  that  he  had  spoken  to  Madeline,  and  that 
she  had  accepted  his  proposals." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  replied  Mr  Dairy  mple ; 
''  Sir  David  must  have  misunderstood  her." 

"  So  she  says,"  retorted  Mrs  Russell ;  "  she  in- 
sisted with  me,  that  she  thought  all  that  Sir  David 
said  referred  to  a  visit  to  Pitfoddle.  She  pretends 
to  assert,  that  the  idea  of  Sir  David  wishing  to 
marry  her  never  entered  her  head." 

"  No  wonder  that  it  did  not ;  I  think  my  old 
friend  must  have  been  bewitched  when  he  con- 
templated such  a  thing." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,  brother ;  I  think  it 
would  be  a  most  advantageous  match;  and  con- 
sider too,  that  if  Madeline  marries  Sir  David,  she 
will  have  it  in  her  power  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
Elizabeth  and  Frank." 

"  I  shall  never,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  buy  the 
happiness  of  one  daughter  by  the  sacrifice  of  that 
of  another;  nor,  I  am  certain,  would  Elizabeth 
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herself  accept  of  Frank  on  such  terms.  Madeline 
marry  Sir  David !  a  man  who  might  be  her  grand- 
father !  The  thing  is  preposterous." 

"Depend  upon  it,"  retorted  Mrs  Russell,  "  that 
if  Madeline  does  not,  Sir  David  will  easily  find 
some  other  lady  who  will  be  less  scrupulous." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple ;  "  that  is  his 
affair,  not  mine." 

"  But,"  replied  Mrs  Russell,  "  it  is  surely  your 
affair  to  prevent  Frank  from  being  disinherited  ?" 
"  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  this," 
said  Mr  Dalrymple.  "  In  fact,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  from  Frank  to  Elizabeth,  rela- 
ting his  quarrel  with  his^nclCj  that  I  came  home 
so  much  sooner  than  I  intended.  I  will  omit  no- 
thing to  promote  the  welfare  of  my  children ;  but 
this  must  be  pursued  by  proper  means.  I  have 
been  told  a  strange  story  about  your  having  recei- 
ved a  letter  from  me  sanctioning  Sir  David's  pro- 
posals. I  trust,  sister,  that  you  did  not  assert  what 
you  knew  to  be  an  untruth  ?" 

"  Why,  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  was  so  anxious 
for  the  good  of  your  family,  that  I  did  venture  on 
a  little  piece  of  deceit,  to  induce  Madeline  to  re- 
ceive Sir  David's  addresses.  I  showed  her  a  part 
of  your  last  letter  which  you  wrote  about  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  gardener  ;  and — and " 
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"And  made  Madeline  believe  that  it  applied 
to  her  ?"  said  Mr  Dairy mple,  sternly. 

«'  And  if  I  did,"  retorted  Mrs  Russell,  "  it  was 
well  meant ;  I  had  nothing  but  Madeline's  advan- 
tage in  view,  and,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  there  is 
no  great  harm  in  using  a  little  innocent  deceit." 

"  On  this  point  we  differ,"  replied  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple ;  **  I  am  shocked  at  your  sentiments,  and  very 
highly  displeased  with  you  for  using  my  name  in 
such  an  unwarrantable  manner ;  nor  can  I  for- 
give you  for  misrepresenting  my  sentiments  in 
such  a  way,  and  which  might  have  produced  the 
most  serious  evils.  Madeline's  affections  are  en- 
gaged elsewhere ;  and  under  the  impression  of  my 
being  so  violently  bent  on  her  marriage  with  Sir 
David,  she  might  have  been  hurried  into  some 
rash  step,  if  she  had  placed  less  reliance  on  my  af- 
fection. I  am  truly  grieved,  sister,  to  find  that 
you  have  acted  with  so  much  impropriety." 

"  So,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Russell,  in  a  rage,  "  this 
is  all  the  gratitude  you  think  fit  to  show  me  for 
the  interest  I  take  in  your  family  ?" 

"  I  am  obliged,  sister,  by  your  regard  for  my 
children,  but  I  cannot  approve  of  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  shown." 

**  Since  that  is  the  case,"  replied  Mrs  RusselJ, 
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"  I  shall  soon  relieve  you  from  my  presence. 
Thank  Heaven  I  have  a  house  of  my  own,  so  that 
I  need  not  be  an  unwelcome  guest  anywhere." 

"  You  have  never  been  an  unwelcome  guest 
here,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple ;  "  and  my  bouse 
will  be  always  open  to  you  when  you  wish  for 
the  society  of  my  daughters  and  myself." 

"  Which  will  not  be  in  a  hurry.  I  assure  you, 
I  consider  myself  to  be  extremely  ill  used." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,"  replied  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple ;  "  I  am  not  sensible  of  having  said  anything 
which  I  ought  to  regret;  and  I  certainly  think 
that  I  have  a  right  to  state  openly  my  disapproba- 
tion of  the  pai't  which  you  have  acted  on  this  oe^ 
casion." 

"  Rest  assured  that  my  interference  is  at  an 
end,"  retorted  Mrs  Russell ;  "  and  as  the  best  way 
to  avoid  shocking  you  with  my  improper  conduct 
will  be  to  withdraw  from  your  society,  I  shall 
leave  your  house  to-morrow ;"  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  Mrs  Russell  walked  out  of  the 
room,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  apartment. 

This  disagreement  with  his  sister  gave  Mr  Dal- 
rymple much  concern  ;  but  as  he  feared  that  fur- 
ther concessions  would  be  attributed  to  interested 
motives,  he  resolved  not  to  oppose  Mrs  Russell's 
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departure,  and  to  trust  to  time  and  reflection  for 
the  removal  of  her  indignation. 

Plunged  in  deep  reflection,  Mr  Dalrymple  con- 
tinued to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  At  length 
he  rung  the  bell,  and  desired  Madeline  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  library. 

With  a  beating  heart  and  varying  cheek,  Ma- 
deline appeared  before  her  father,  who,  taking  her 
in  his  arms,  kissed  her  fair  forehead,  and  then 
seated  her  beside  him. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  little  girl,"  said 
Mr  Dalrymple,  as  he  saw  her  gathering  tears ; 
"  you  surely  cannot  doubt  my  kindness  and  in- 
dulgence. Do  not  fear  to  open  your  heart  to  me, 
and  tell  me,  first  of  all,  everything  that  passed  be- 
tween Sir  David  and  yourself." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  said  Madeline,  "  I  wish  you  had 
never  gone  away;  everything  has  gone  wrong 
since  you  left  us." 

"  I  trust  these  unpleasant  matters  may  be  rec- 
tified," replied  Mr  Dalrymple. 

"  And  poor  Elizabeth,"  answered  Madeline, 
weeping.  "  I  am  so  sorry  to  see  her  vexed ;  but 
indeed,  indeed,  papa,  I  cannot  marry  Sir  David." 

"  I  never  wished  that  you  should ;  and  I  regret 
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to  find  that  my  sister  has  misrepresented  my  sen- 
timents on  that  point." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  papa,  how  happy  you  make  me  !" 
said  Madeline,  in  a  joyful  tone.  Slie  then  went  on 
to  relate  to  her  father  every  particular  of  her  in- 
terview with  Sir  David. 

"  'Tis  a  strange  whim,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple, 
"  but  I  shall  ride  over  to  Pitfoddle  to-morrow, 
and  settle  the  aifair. — And  now,  Madeline,  we  must 
discuss  another  very  interesting  subject.  Bethune 
has  been  with  me,  and  has  made  a  communication 
which  has  given  me  much  surprise,  and  some 
pain." 

"  Oh,  papa,  he  is  so  kind  and  so  good  that  I 
could  not  help  liking  him." 

"  He  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  young  man,"  said 
Mr  Dalrymple.  "  But,  my  dear  child,  how  can  I 
bear  to  think  of  your  being  exposed  to  the  evils  of 
a  contracted  income  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  Bethune  has  promised  to  be  so  pru- 
dent  " 

"  You  have  both  been  very  foolish  in  this  mat- 
ter," said  Mr  Dalrymple;  "  and  highly  as  I  es- 
teem Bethune,  I  must  say  your  attachment  grieves 
me.  I  am  not  ambitious  of  great  affluence  for  any 
of  you,  but  a  moderate  competence  is  essential  to 
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happiness,  and  even  this  Bethune  can  scarcely  of- 
fer you  ;  in  fact,  if  I  consulted  prudence,  I  should 
bid  you  forget  one  another  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  Ah,  dear  papa,  don't  say  that,"  said  Madeline, 
hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it,"  replied  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple ;  "  the  candour  and  openness  shown  by  Be- 
thune and  yourself,  in  immediately  acquainting 
me  with  the  affair,  deserve  some  reward ;  so  that 
I  do  not  absolutely  forbid  him  to  hope  I  may  one 
day  give  you  to  him,  provided  he  continues  to 
conduct  himself  to  my  satisfaction ;  but  it  may  be 
many  years  before  he  is  in  a  situation  to  marry." 

"  We  will  wait,  dear  papa,  we  will  wait ;  and  I 
am  sure  Bethune  wiH  never  do  anything  to  forfeit 
your  regard." 

"  I  trust  so  ;  but  leave  me  now,  my  dear  child ; 
go  and  tell  Bethune  what  has  passed.  I  can  give 
him  no  higher  proof  of  my  esteem,  than  by  allow- 
ing him  to  hope  that  I  may  one  day  commit  my 
sweet  Madeline  to  his  care." 

Madeline  hung  round  her  father's  neck,  kissed 
him  again  and  again,  and  then  vanished  to  tell  Be- 
thune of  the  happiness  which  awaited  them. 

When  Madeline  and  Bethune  had  in  some  de- 
gree recovered  their  senses,  she  begged  him  to  in- 
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form  her  sisters  of  what  had  passed.  Bethune,  see- 
ing her  modest  embarrassment,  promised  to  break 
it  to  them ;  and,  flying  up  stairs,  he  ran  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  gave  each  of  the  sisters  a  hearty 
salute. 

"  Tom,"  said  Penelope,  "  are  you  in  your 
senses  ?" 

"  This  is  a  freedom,  sir,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
"  which  I  do  not  approve." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sisters,  don't  scold  me,"  replied 
Bethune ;  "  for  I  am  so  happy  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  am  about." 

"  Sisters  !"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  Ay,  sisters,"  replied  Bethune ;  "  and,  depend 
on  it,  when  I  obtain  the  title  of  your  brother,  I 
shall  keep  you  in  fine  order.  But  forgive  me  for 
trifling  thus  with  your  feelings;  give  me  your 
hand  Penelope,  and  yours  Elizabeth,  and  say  that 
you  do  not  think  me  quite  unworthy  of  your  dear 
Madeline." 

Bethune  then  went  on  to  tell  them  all  that  had 
happened,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  sisters,  who 
had  never  suspected  their  attachment. 

"  Indeed,  Bethune,"  said  Elizabeth,  when  he 
had  concluded  his  narrative,  "  you  surprise  mc 
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very  much ;  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  this 
affair;  you  have  carried  matters  on  very  quietly/' 

"  Net  intentionally  so,  my  dear  coz,"  replied 
Bethune ;  **  but  I  suppose  you  never  fancied  that 
a  scatterbrain  like  myself  was  capable  of  form- 
ing a  serious  attachment  ?" 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  replied;  "but  as 
you  are  not  a  very  bad  personage,  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  your  brotherly  care  by  and  by." 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  Bethune,"  said  Penelope, 
"  that  you  will  be  kind  to  Madeline  ;  she  is  a 
sweet  guileless  creature.  Let  us  go  to  her,  Eliza- 
beth." 

The  sisters  immediately  repaired  to  Made- 
line's room,  who  blushed  and  smiled  alternately 
as  she  received  their  caresses  and  congratulations. 
Madeline  opened  her  whole  heart  to  them ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  they  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  where  they  found  Mr 
Dalrymple  and  Bethune  impatiently  waiting  for 
them.  Observing  the  shade  of  care  which  lay  on 
Elizabeth's  brow,  Mr  Dalrymple  hastened  to  in- 
form her  that  he  had  just  learned  from  Bethune, 
that  they  had  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that 
Miss  Becnie  Boddam  was  the  person  who  had  pre- 
judiced Sir  David  against  Frank. 
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"  I  am  almost  sure  of  it,  sir,"  said  Bethune ; 
"  for  we  have  ascertained,  through  Hughie,  that 
Sir  David  called  on  Miss  Boddam  on  the  very  day 
he  quarrelled  with  Frank,  and  that  he  made  no 
other  visit  that  forenoon.  This,  and  the  lady's  wish 
to  preside  at  Pitfoddle,  are  at  least  presumptive 
evidence." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple ;  "  but 
I  hope  to  get  some  light  on  the  subject  to-morrow, 
as  I  propose  going  over  to  see  Sir  David  on  this 
and  other  matters." 

Mr  Dalrymple  now  mentioned  to  liis  daughters 
Mrs  Russell's  intention  of  leaving  Dungary  next 
day ;  and  he  desired  Penelope  to  go  to  the  apart- 
ment of  her  aunt,  and  see  that  every  proper  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  her.  Penelope  immediately  obey- 
ed, but  returned  dii*ectly  with  the  intelligence  that 
Mrs  Russell  would  not  admit  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple ; 
"  but  I  trust  that  a  night's  reflection  will  alter 
her  views  of  this  matter.  And  now,  my  dear  girls, 
it  is  time  we  were  all  in  bed ;  this  has  been  an 
agitating  day  for  us  ;  but  I  hope  my  children  will 
continue  to  be  what  they  have  ever  been — the  pride 
and  happiness  of  my  life." 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

Pei,  I'll  assure  her  of 

Her  widowhood — be  it  that  she  survive  mc,— 

In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever  ; 

Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 

That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Taming  of  (he  Shrew. 

Next  morning,  Mrs  Russell  stalked  into  the 
breakfast-room  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity. 
To  the  kind  and  polite  greetings  of  Mr  Dalrymple 
and  his  family,  she  scarcely  deigned  a  reply,  but 
continued  to  sip  her  tea  in  sullen  silence.  The 
repast  was  just  concluded  when  a  post-chaise  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  her  trunks  being  already  pla- 
ced in  the  entrance-hall,  everything  was  quickly 
arranged  for  her  departure.  When  Peter  announ- 
ced that  all  was  ready,  Mrs  Russell  took  a  cere- 
monious leave  of  Mr  Dalrymple  and  his  daughters. 
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then  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  was  driven 
rapidly  away.  Harsh  and  unamiahle  as  Mrs  Rus- 
sell was,  Mr  Dalrymple  could  not  forget  she  was 
his  sister,  and  he  felt  much  pain  at  parting  on 
such  terms;  but,  as  he  hoped  that  time  would 
heal  this  breach,  he  endeavoured  to  put  it  from  his 
mind,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  matters  which 
were  of  a  more  interesting  nature. 

"  I  suppose,  Bethune,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple, 
"  that  you  will  return  to  St  Andrews  to-day  ?  You 
must  show  me,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  are  capable 
of  steady  application.  I  trust  you  do  not  mean  to 
idle  away  your  time,  for  you  must  be  aware  that 
your  success  in  the  world  will  depend  much  on 
your  own  exertions." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  replied  Bethune,  "  I  am 
too  anxious  to  deserve  your  approbation  to  neglect 
anything  which  may  tend  to  obtain  it.  I  mean 
to  return  to  St  Andrews  this  very  day,  and  I  shall 
give  myself  up  entirely  to  my  studies.  I  am  not 
without  hopes  of  gaining  a  prize  or  two." 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mr  Dal- 
rymple ;  "  and  I  hope  your  expectations  will  not 
be  disappointed.  But  go  now,  and  say  good-by 
to  the  girls ;  for  I  see  the  horses  coming  round." 

Bethune  ran  up  stairs,  bid  adieu  to  his  pretty 
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Madeline,  and  then  rejoining  Mr  Dalrymple,  they 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  off,  Bethupe  pro- 
ceeding to  St  Andrews,  and  Mr  Dalrymple  to 
Pitfoddle,  to  give  a  death-blow  to  Sir  David's  ma- 
trimonial projects. 

On  arriving  at  Pitfoddle,  Mr  Dalrymple  was 
informed  that  Sir  David  was  out  somewhere  in 
the  grounds ;  which  he  did  not  regret,  as  it  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  having  some  con- 
versation with  Miss  Wormieston,  to  whom  he  re- 
lated the  overtures  of  Sir  David,  and  who  was 
quite  prepared  for  the  result. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  that  Mrs  Rus- 
sell gave  too  much  encouragement  to  Sir  David's 
proposal ;  altogether,  it  is  a  very  foolish  business ; 
indeed  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  myself 
to  believe  that  Sir  David  was  serious  in  his  plan." 
"  I  hope,"  replied  Miss  Wormieston,  "  that  our 
families  will  yet  be  connected  in  a  more  suitable 
way,  by  the  marriage  of  my  nephew  with  your 
amiable  daughter,  Elizabeth.  And,  if  once  this 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  between  Sir  David 
and  Frank  were  removed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  make  a  proper  settlement  on  Frank,  as  he 
is  really  attached  to  him." 

"  I  hope  the  matter  may  be  soon  cleared  up," 
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replied  Mr  Dairy mple ;  "  and  I  shall  try  to  get  Sir 
David  to  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  all  this  mis- 
chief." 

"  It  will  he  well  if  you  can  gain  that  point," 
said  Miss  Wormieston;  "hut  I  hear  Sir  David 
coming  up  stairs,  so  I  shall  leave  you  together." 

"  You're  welcome  hack  again,  Dungary,"  said 
Sir  David;  "  how  are  a*  the  ladies ?" 

"  Quite  well,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Mr 
Dalrymple. 

"  Has  Mrs  Russell  heen  telling  you  of  the  plan 
we  hae  concocted  since  ye  left  Dungary  ?"  said  Sir 
David,  in  high  glee.  "  You'll  surely  no  grudge 
me  ane  o'  your  bonny  lassies,  my  auld  friend? 
Madam  Russell  wasna  that  ill  pleased  with  my 
offer,  and  Miss  Madeline,  hersell,  as  gude  as  told 
me  she  would  hae  nae  great  objections  to  live  here ; 
and  she  shall  hae  her  jointure  out  o'  the  best  rigs 
o'  Pitfoddle ;  and  I  want  nae  portion  with  her ;  so 
ye  may  divide  her  share  between  your  other  daugh- 
ters."^ 

"  My    good    friend,"    said    Mr   Dalrymple, 
"  your ^" 

"  And,  besides,"  said  Sii'  David,  interrupting 
him,  "  I'll  gie  her  a  life-rent  o'  the  house ;  and 
I'm  sure  my  sister  and  Miss  Madeline  will  put 
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up  finely.  The  only  anc  Fm  doubtfu'  about  is 
Hugliie ;  for  he  has  an  unco  ill  will  to  my  bring- 
ing hame  a  wife;  and  he  is  an  obstinate  gouk 
when  he  takes  a  thing  in  his  head ;  but  1*11  settle 
an  annuity  on  him,  and  put  him  away,  rather  than 
he  should  be  ony  hinderance." 

"  Your  offers,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple, 
"  are  most  liberal ;  and,  under  other  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  given  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure to  be  connected  with  such  an  honourable,  ex- 
cellent family  as  yours ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
there  is  an  obstacle  which ** 

'*  What  the  deil  obstacle  can  there  be,  when 
Miss  Madeline  is  willing  to  take  me  ?"  said  Sir 
David,  briskly ;  "  we'll  hae  little  wit  indeed,  if 
we  canna  soop  your  obstacles  out  o'  the  road." 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple, 
"  that  this  will  not  be  easily  accomplished.  I  find 
that  Madeline  completely  misunderstood  the  scope 
of  your  conversation.  The  truth  is,  that  her  affec- 
tions are  engaged  elsewhere." 

Mr  Dalrymple  then  explained,  as  delicately  as 
possible,  the  true  state  of  the  case,  without,  how- 
ever, mentioning  the  name  of  his  rival  to  Sir  David, 
who  sat  swelling  with  rage  and  mortification. 

**  This  affair,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  as  he  con- 
16 
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eluded  liis  narrative;  "  has  given  ub  all  great  con- 
cern, and  Madeline  is  exceedingly  sorry  that  she 
inadvertently  misled  you  so  much." 

"  Dinna  let  her  spend  her  pity  on  me,"  retorted 
Sir  David,  drawing  himself  up ;  "  the  ladies,  gude 
be  thankit,  are  no  sae  scarce  in  Fife  but  that  I  may 
get  a  wife  among  them.  But  I  see  how  it  is,  Dun- 
gary ;  Miss  Madeline  has  got  what  she  thinks  a 
better  offer  since  I  spoke  to  her,  and  she  expects  to 
cheat  me  with  this  cock-and-a-buU  story  about  no 
kenning  that  I  was  seeking  her.  Faith,  women  arc 
owcr  gleg  at  the  uptake,  when  a  gude  offer  is  in 
the  case,  for  me  to  believe  that  tale ;  and  I  maun 
e'en  say,  Dungary,  that  I  hae  been  very  ill  used 
amang  ye." 

In  vain  did  Mr  Dalrymple  attempt  to  set  the 
matter  in  its  true  light — the  offended  Baronet  was 
not  to  be  convinced ;  and  Mr  Dalrymple,  finding 
all  his  efforts  fruitless,  and  deeming  this  a  very 
inauspicious  time  for  adverting  to  Frank's  affairs, 
at  length  took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  Dungary, 

When  Miss  Wormicston  met  Sir  David  at  din- 
ner, she  was  much  concerned  to  observe  his  indig- 
nant and  disconcerted  look;  but  judging  it  would 
be  more  prudent  not  to  advert  to  the  mortifying 
subject,  she  spoke  only  on  the  common  topics  of 
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the  day,  and  when  the  dinner  apparatus  was  re- 
moved, she  offered  to  play  backgammon  with  him. 
"  Backgammon  !  I  have  other  things  to  think 
o'  than  backgammon,"  said  the  Baronet,  as  he 
stalked  out  of  the  room  in  high  disdain. 

Sir  David's  ill  humour  during  dinner  was  not 
unobserved  by  Hughie ;  and  as  he  had  been  in 
good  spirits  before  the  arrival  of  Mr  Dalrymple, 
Hughie  sagaciously  concluded  that  something  had 
then  passed  which  was  by  no  means  relished  by 
Sir  David. — "  I  maun  be  at  the  bottom  o'  this  job," 
muttered  Hughie  to  himself;  "  it  will  no  do  to  let 
him  fight  wi'  Dungary." 

When  Hughie  was  summoned  to  assist  in  dis- 
robing the  Baronet,  he  was  a  good  deal  astonished 
at  the  unusual  taciturnity  of  Sir  David,  w4io  had 
wit  enough  to  keep  his  own  secret,  as  there  was 
nothing  he  dreaded  so  much  as  Hughie's  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  failure  of  his  courting 
job,  as  Hughie  called  his  matrimonial  overtures. 

"  What  ails  ye,  Laird  ?  ye  look  unco  bumbazed 
the  night.  I  hope  Dungary  hasna  been  bringing 
you  ony  ill  news  ?" 

"  What  the  foul  fiend  puts  that  in  your  head  ?" 
retorted  Sir  David,  sharply. 

"  Whatna  strum  is  this,"  replied  Hughie,  "  that 
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yc  liae  ta'eii,  then,  to  be  sitting  at  your  dinner  wi* 
a  face  as  sour  as  vinegar,  and  looking  like  the  far- 
end  o*  a  fiddle  ?  And  a  bonny  way  that  was,  truly, 
to  answer  ony  lady,  when  she  asked  ye  to  play  at 
the  dams." 

"  The  ladies  may  gang  to  the  deil,  and  take  you 
with  them  for  company." 

"  I  think  ye  hae  gane  clean  gyte ;  what  the  sor- 
ra  is  the  matter  wi'  the  women  now  ?  I  reckon 
some  o'  them  has  been  sneezing  at  ye,  for  a*  your 
bragging." 

"  Sneezing  at  me  !  ye  misleart  scoundrel  ?  I 
wouldna  advise  ye  to  say  that  ower  again  ;  na,  na, 
they  ken  their  own  interest  better  than  to  look  ower 
their  nose  at  such  a  gude  offer ;  and  that  will  be 
seen  when  I  bring  hame  a  wife." 

"  *Deed,  Laird,  ye  had  better  put  this  flagary  out 
o'  your  head,  and  settle  yoursell  quietly.  It  would 
be  far  wiser-like  if  ye  would  make  up  your  dust 
wi'  Mr  Frank,  and  let  him  marry  and  bring  his 
lady  to  Pitfoddle.  The  sough  o*  the  country 
gangs,"  continued  Hughie,  as  he  stooped  down 
to  pull  off  his  master's  stocking,  "  that  he's  court- 
ing ane  o'  the  Dungary  misses." 

At  this  information  Sir  David  jerked  his  foot  so 
hastily  out  of  the  stocking,  at  whicli  Hughie  was 
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pulling  with  all  his  might,  that  his  confounded 
valet  fell  flat  on  the  floor. 

'^  What's  that  you're  saying,  Hughie  ?" 

"  What's  that  I'm  saying,  truly?"  retorted 
Hughie,  gathering  up  his  legs ;  "  I  wish  ye  may 
leave  me  breath  enough  in  my  body  to  tell  ye  what 
I  was  saying." 

"  Who  told  you  that  Frank  was  courting  anc  o* 
the  Dungary  misses  ?" 

"  Never  fash  your  beard  wha  telt  me ;  it's  a 
true  tale,  and  that's  a'  ye  need  ken  about  it." 

"  Ay,  ay,  and  is  this  the  way  I'm  used  ?"  said 
Sir  David,  who  supposed  that  it  was  Madeline  to 
whom  Frank  was  attached,  which  accounted  for 
Mr  Dalrymple  saying,  her  affections  were  engaged. 
"  I'll  marry,  I'll  marry,  if  I  should  hae  to  cry  at 
the  Cross  for  a  wife ;  faith,  I'll  rather  ask  Miss 
Beenie  Boddam  than  be  another  month  without 
ane." 

"  'Deed  you're  no  nice,  Laird ;  but,  if  I  was  you, 
I  would  think  mair  o'  mysell  than  to  hae  a  wife  wi' 
a  nose  like  a  parrot." 

"  She  didna  make  hersell,"  retorted  Sir  David. 

"  There's  little  doubt  o'  that,  or  she  would  hae 
helped  hersell  to  a  better  outside,"  replied  Hughie, 
with  a  grin ;  "  but,  Laird,  ye  had  better  think 
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twice  about  that  bargain,  for  she'll  jump  at  ye  like 
a  cock  at  a  grosart;  and  if  ye  dinna  make  her 
lady  o'  Pitfoddle,  she'll  hae  ye  before  the  Fifteen ; 
so  take  another  thought  about  it,  Laird ;  and  just 
gang  on  bacheleering  it,  as  ye  hae  done  sae  lang." 

"  I'll  do  nae  such  thing ;  so  ye  may  baud  your 
blethers,"  responded  Sir  David. 

"  That's  easy  done,"  replied  Hughie,  in  a  huff; 
"  ye  may  dance  on  the  crown  o'  your  head  for  ony- 
thing  I  care ;  but  I'll  just  make  free  to  tell  ye, 
that  ae  house  will  no  baud  baith  Beenie  Boddam 
and  me." 

"And  whatfor  no  ?  Ne'er  a  Beenie  that  e're  was 
born  will  get  leave  to  meddle  with  you.  I  will 
make  that  a  paction." 

"  Ay  ;  nae  doubt  they'll  promise  very  fair,"  said 
Ilughie,  drily ;  "  but  women  are  just  like  the  tod 
in  the  tale ;  they  will  ask  ye  to  let  in  their  wee 
finger,  and  they'll  ne'er  rest  till  they  get  in  bodily. 
They  are  a  wheen  fleeching  sorras,  as  mony  an 
honest  man  kens  to  his  cost ;  and  ye  had  better 
hae  nacthing  to  do  wi'  them — the  mair  when  ye 
hae  such  a  douce  discreet  body  as  Miss  Wormie- 
Bton  to  see  that  ye  get  your  dinner  right,  and  play 
at  the  dams  wi'  ye." 

"  Gang  doun  the  stair  wi'  ye,  ye  havering  gowk, 
for  I'll  please  myscll  in  spite  o'  ye." 
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"  We*ll  SCO,''  said  Hughie,  coolly,  as  he  laid 
aside  his  master's  habiliments,  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  to  the  great  relief  of  Sir  David,  who  by 
no  means  relished  the  remarks  of  his  confident. 

The  Baronet  being  determined  to  steal  a  march 
iipon  Hughic,  descended  next  morning  in  a  care- 
less dishabille,  and  loitered  about  the  ground  for 
some  hours,  when  he  suddenly  called  for  Hughie, 
who  advanced  with  his  usual  composed  and  sturdy 
pace,  in  spite  of  the  impatient  summons  of  his 
master, 

**  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?"  asked  Hughie. 

<'  What's  in  the  wind  !  I  tell  you  what,  Hughie, 
if  ye  dinna  behave  yoursell  with  mair  discretion, 
I'll  no  harbour  ye  long  here." 

**  Ye  hae  been  saying  that  for  thirty  years  and 
better,"  retorted  Hughie ;  *'  but  what  are  ye  want- 
ing now  ?" 

"  I  sent  for  ye,  sir,  to  tell  ye  to  take  special  care 
that  a'  my  riding  gear  is  in  order  the  morn ;  and 
as  I'll  want  you  to  ride  behind  me,  you'll  gang 
ower  to  the  smithy  and  get  the  pony  new  shod ; 
and  see  that  ye  dinna  come  back  without  your 
errand,  for  ye  maun  ride  the  morn,  though  the 
brute  hadna  a  shoe  to  his  foot.  Now  gang  'd^\^d,  and 
let  me  hue  uae  words  about  the  matter.'* 
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**  I  hue  just  as  little  miud  to  speak  as  you  hae  to 
hear,"  retorted  Hugliie  ;  "  and  since  you'll  no  rest 
till  ye  make  a  fool  o'  yoursell,  ye  maun  e*en  take 
your  ain  gate." 

The  Baronet  still  continued  to  stroll  about  the 
lawn,  till  seeing  Hughie  pass  down  the  avenue  and 
take  the  road  to  the  smithy,  he  quickly  returned 
into  the  house,  stepped  quietly  up  stairs,  dressed 
himself  hastily  in  his  most  becoming  suit,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  stables,  ordered  the  groom  to 
saddle  his  horse,  on  which  he  hurriedly  mounted, 
and  rode  off  at  a  round  pace. 

On  this  memorable  day,  Frank  Wormieston  ha- 
ving procured  full  proof  that  Miss  Boddam  was 
the  author  of  the  calumny  against  him,  was  hasten- 
ing, accompanied  by  Bethunc,  to  consult  Mr  Dal- 
rymple  as  to  the  next  steps  to  be  pursued,  when, 
on  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  they  descried  a  mas- 
tcrless  horse  coming  towards  them  at  full  speed. 

**  I  fear  some  mischief  has  happened,"  exclaim- 
ed Frank ;  but  what  was  his  consternation,  when, 
as  the  furious  animal  approached,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  the  favourite  horse  of  Sir  David,  and 
who,  being  entangled  by  the  stirrups,  was  drag- 
ged along  by  the  foaming  animal. 

"  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  Frank,  "  it  is  my  un- 
cle !" 
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In  the  next  instant  the  brave  young  man  plant- 
ed himself  right  in  the  way  of  the  flying  steed, 
seized  the  bridle,  and,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  threw 
him  on  his  side,  and  held  down  his  head,  till  Be- 
thunc  disengaged  Sir  David  from  the  stirrup. 
This  was  scarcely  accomplished,  when  the  infu- 
riated animal  struggled  violently,  and,  rearing 
up,  broke  from  Frank's  grasp,  and  pursued  his 
frantic  career. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  Frank  at  Bethune,  who 
was  supporting  Sir  David  in  his  arms,  and  wiping 
away  the  blood  which  flowed  from  a  wound  in 
his  head.  "  I  v/ould  give  all  that  I  am  worth," 
continued  Frank,  with  quivering  lip,  "  if  the  good 
old  man  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  I  am  not 
the  ungrateful  wretch  he  thinks  me." 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  answered  Bethune ;  "  I  feel 
his  heart  beat,  and  if  we  could  obtain  assistance, 
he  might  yet  be  saved," 

"  Here  comes  a  horseman,"  exclaimed  Frank. 

"  It  is  Hughie,"  replied  Bethune,  as  the  old 
man  spurred  on,  sparing  neither  whip  nor  spur. 

When  Hughie  reached  the  group,  and  saw  the 
state  of  his  master,  he  threw  himself  down  beside 
him,  and  the  large  tears  rolled  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks  :  the  young  men  w  ere  scarcely  less  af- 
fected. 
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**  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Hughic,"  said  Frank, 
"  fly  and  procure  help  !" 

"  He'll  need  nae  help  in  this  world,"  said 
Hughie,  as  he  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  eyes. 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  said  Frank;  "  go  instantly 
for  Dr  Scalpskull ;  do  not  lose  a  moment." 

"  I  will  go,"  exclaimed  Bethune  ;  *'  but  let  us 
first  try  to  get  Sir  David  to  a  place  of  shelter.  I 
think  we  should  not  be  far  from  some  cottage." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Frank ;  "  there  is  one  a 
little  way  before  us.  Run,  Hughie,  and  make  sig- 
nals to  those  labourers  in  that  field,  and  get  them 
to  assist  us  in  removing  Sir  David  to  the  cot- 
tage." 

While  Hughie  was  obeying  this  order,  Bethune 
said,  "  I  wish  we  could  get  Sir  David  carried  to 
Dungary ;  we  are  scarcely  a  mile  from  it." 

"I  think  it  will  be  better,"  replied  Frank,  «  to 
wait  till  we  hear  wlmt  the  doctor  says.  But  there 
is  Hughie  bringing  the  men  with  him." 

"  I  will  go  off  then  directly,  and  bring  Scalp- 
skull  back  with  me." 

Bethune  quickly  mounted  Hughie's  pony,  took 
the  road  to  St  Andrews,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  out  of  sight. 
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Our  readers  will  recollect  that  when  Sir  David 
had  so  dexterously  got  rid  of  Hughie,  by  sending 
him  to  get  his  pony  shod,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  on,  till  coming  to  the  road  which  branch- 
ed off  to  Dungary,  he  and  his  steed  completely 
fell  out  as  to  their  future  proceedings.  The  horse, 
recollecting  the  taste  of  Mr  Dalrymple's  corn,  turn- 
ed his  head  that  way,  Sir  David  jerked  him  round 
into  the  road  leading  to  St  Andrews  ;  the  animal 
was  obstinate,  so  was  Sir  David ;  the  contest  was 
carried  on  with  great  spirit,  and  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful which  of  the  disputants  would  carry  the  day, 
when  Sir  David  exclaiming,  "  Is  the  very  brute 
rising  up  against  me  ?"  plunged  his  spurs  into  his 
horse's  sides,  when  the  animal,  by  suddenly  rear- 
ing, dismounted  his  master,  who,  being  entangled 
in  the  stirrup,  was  dragged  along  with  frightful 
velocity,  the  consequences  of  which  we  have  al» 
ready  described. 

In  a  short  time,  Bethune,  accompanied  by  Dr 
Scalpskull,  arrived  at  the  cottage.  After  exa- 
mining the  injuries  sustauied  by  Sir  David,  the 
Doctor  breathed  a  vein,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of 
his  friends,  the  Baronet  recovered  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  recognise  those  who  were  anxiously  watch- 
ing  hira^ 
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"  Thank  Heaven  !'*  said  Frank,  as  he  dashed 
away  a  tear. 

Sir  David  held  out  his  hand  to  his  nephew,  who 
pressed  it  with  warm  affection. 

"  Sir  David  must  not  be  agitated,"  said  Dr 
Scalpskull,  who,  taking  Frank  aside,  stated  his 
opinion,  that,  as  Dungary  was  so  much  nearer 
than  Pitfoddle,  the  Baronet  should  be  instantly 
carried  there. 

Bethune  was  now  called  to  the  consultation, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  go  to  Dungary, 
— inform  the  family  of  Sir  David's  accident,  and 
return  with  the  carriage  to  convey  Sir  David 
there,  while  Frank  was  to  hasten  to  Pitfoddle,  to 
break  the  intelligence  to  Miss  Wormieston,  and 
accompany  her  to  Dungary. 

Shocked  and  agitated  as  Miss  Wormieston  was, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  alarming  accident 
which  had  just  occurred,  she  lost  not  a  moment 
in  repairing  to  Dungary,  where  she  met  with  the 
kindest  welcome ;  and  Mr  Dalrymple  and  his  fa- 
mily, who  loved  Sir  David  in  spite  of  all  his  oddi- 
ties, deeply  sympathized  in  her  grief.  They  en- 
dured all  the  pains  of  suspense  for  the  space  of  a 
week,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Doctor's  in- 
telligence, that  they  might  dismiss  all  apprehen- 
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sion  of  danger,  spread  a  general  rejoicing  through 
the  house. 

No  sooner  was  Sir  David  out  of  danger,  than  he 
began  to  rebel  against  the  domination  of  Hughie, 
who  wished  him  to  keep  quiet  in  bed  much  longer 
than  the  Baronet  thought  was  necessary. 

"  Aweel,"  said  Hughie,  "  since  ye  will  rise,  I 
fancy  we  maun  let  ye  take  your  ain  way.  Hae, 
put  on  your  wrapper,  and  sit  down  in  that  muckle 
chair,  and  I'll  tell  ye  a'  the  clatters  o'  the  country 
side,  and  how  muckle  honour  Mr  Frank  has  got- 
ten, by  stopping  that  skeigh  brute,  that  had  amaist 
been  your  dead.  I  hae  never  precisely  found  out 
where  ye  were  gaun  that  day,  like  a  fiery  fleeing 
dragon ;  but  when  I  missed  your  new  suit  o'  claes, 
I  had  a  kind  o'  notion  what  errand  ye  were  gaun 
upon,  and  faith,  said  I  to  mysell,  I'll  be  after  him, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Hughie ;  and  a  bonny  like 
sight  ye  were,  when  I  come  up  to  ye ;  and  there 
was  Mr  Frank  standing  ower  ye,  wi'  the  tear  in 
his  ee." 

"  I  dinna  just  think  that  Mr  Frank  would  greet 
out  his  een,  if  I  were  dead  the  morn,"  retorted 
Sir  David,  who,  although  grateful  to  Frank  for 
preserving  his  life,  had  by  no  means  forgiven  him 
the  double  crime  of  rivalling  him  with  Madeline, 
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and  ridiculing  liim  to  Miss  Boddam,  which  Last 
affair  Frank  had  refrained  from  explaining,  as  the 
Doctor  had  strictly  enjoined  Sir  David  not  to  be 
agitated,  till  his  strength  was  more  fully  restored, 

"  I'll  no  say  as  to  that,"  replied  Hughie ;  "  but 
if  he  hadna  had  some  liking  for  ye,  I  dinna  ken 
what  hindered  him  frae  letting  that  camstrary 
brute  clod  ye  among  the  stanes.  Mony  a  young 
heir  would  hac  gane  by,  wi'  as  little  concern  as  if 
ye  had  been  a  tod  lying  in  a  hole ;  but  I  dare- 
say, if  he  had  kent  that  he  w^ould  hae  got  sae  lit- 
tle thanks  for  his  pains,  the  horse  might  hae 
harled  ye  to  Johnnie  Groat's  house,  before  he 
would  hae  stopped  him." 

"  Weel,"  said  Sir  David  peevishly,  "  I  hae  said 
I  was  obliged  to  him,  and  that's  enough." 

*'  No,  it's  no  enough ;  words  are  but  wind,  and 
besides,  ye  are  muckle  obliged  to  Dungary  and  the 
Misses,  for  a'  the  care  they  hae  ta'en  o'  ye.  Wha 
do  ye  think  brought  up  your  gruel  last  night  to 
the  back  o'  the  door  ?  Just  bonny  Miss  Madeline , 
and  she  asked  me  how  ye  liked  it ;  and  she  put 
in  the  wine  and  the  sugar  herscll  ;*  and  w^lien  yc 
were  sae  ill,  she  did  deil  haet  but  gang  through 
the  house,  shutting  a'  the  doors,  and  keeping 
everything  quiet ;  and  Peter  said,  tlie  only  angry 
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word  he  ever  heard  out  o'  her  mouth,  was  when 
he  let  fa'  twa  or  three  plates,  which  came  down 
on  the  floor  wi*  an  unco  reishle.  I'll  be  bound  to 
say,  the  Dungary  Misses  havena  their  equal  in  the 
country  side." 

"  Weel,  Hughie,"  replied  Sir  David,  pushing 
back  his  night-cap,  "  I'm  muckle  o'  your  way  o* 
thinking ;  but  what  would  ye  hae  me  to  do  ?" 

<«  Do  !"  retorted  Hughie ;  «  I'll  tell  ye  what 
you'll  do;  gi'e  the  young  folks  a  gude  pickle  o* 
your  siller,  and  let  them  marry  out  o'  hand.  I 
clinna  ken  the  sense  o'  keeping  up  gear,  that  ye 
hae  nae  mair  use  for  than  a  dog  has  for  a  side- 
pocket." 

"  ril  think  about  it,  Hughie  ;  I'll  think  about  it," 
said  Sir  David ; — "  but  help  me  to  my  bed  again, 
for  my  head  is  dizzy.'* 

"  Ay,  ay,  gang  awa'  to  your  bed,  and  sec 
what  your  bowster  will  say  to  ye ;  certie,  if  it 
hadna  been  for  Mr  Frank,  ye  would  hae  been  in 
cauld  quarters  by  this  time.'* 

'*  I  ken  that  as  weel  as  you ;  so  ye  needna  aye 
be  deaving  a  body  with  harping  on  the  same  tale," 
said  Sir  David,  peevishly. 

"  Ye  needna  be  sae  dorty,"  retorted  Hughie ; 
«*  there's  surely  nae  great  sin  in  saying  that  Deatli 
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had  got  a  liaud  o'  your  coat  tail,  since  Mr  Frank 
helped  ye  to  jink  him  sae  cleverly  ;  but  gang  into 
your  bed,  and  take  a  gude  sound  sleep  to  yoursell, 
we'll  hae  the  rest  o*  our  cracks  out  the  morn." 

The  morrow  came,  and  Sir  David  having  ob- 
tained the  Doctor's  permission  to  remove  into  his 
dressing-rroom,  Hughie  was  summoned  to  assist  at 
the  important  business  of  the  toilette,  which  being 
completed.  Sir  David  seated  himself  in  great  state 
in  the  dressing-room,  and  Frank  was  summoned 
to  attend  him. 

"  Weel,  Frank,"  said  Sir  David,  "  now  that  the 
Doctor  has  gien  me  leave  to  get  out  my  breath, 
I  have  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  I'm  mair  than 
obliged  to  you  for  keeping  me  out  o'  the  kirkyard, 
I  have  been  sae  dazed  with  the  thuds  I  got  on  my 
head,  that  I  havena  yet  had  the  grace  to  thank 

ye." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Frank, 
"  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty ;  and  I  truly  rejoice 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  I 
felt  that  aflfection  for  you,  which  your  kindness  to 
me  so  well  deserved." 

"  I  diire  say  you're  no  an  ill  laddie  after  a'," 
replied  Sir  David,  "  and  so  I  hae  made  up  my 
mind  to  look  owcr  the  daft-like  things  you  said  of 
me,  and " 
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^'  I  am  hajipy,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  able  to  excul- 
pate myself  from  that  charge,"  replied  Frank.  "  I 
discovered,  by  means  which  I  shall  relate  some 
other  time,  that  Miss  Boddam  was  my  accuser, 
I  immediately  waited  on  the  lady,  and  she  saw  fit 
to  furnish  me  with  this  letter,  in  which  she  re- 
tracts every  assertion  she  had  made  to  my  preju- 
dice.'' 

"  Did  ever  mortal  ken  the  like  o'  this  ?"  said 
Sir  David,  on  perusing  the  letter.  "  Who  could 
liae  thought  there  were  such  Jezebels  in  the  world? 
By  my  troth,  Frank,  it  makes  me  grue  to  think 
how  near  I  was  falling  into  the  trap  set  by  tliis 
mischief-maker ;  but  there  will  be  nae  need  to  be 
saying  onything  about  this  to  Hughie,  I  woukl 
never  hear  the  last  of  it ;  he's  upsetting  enough  al- 
ready in  a'  conscience,  and  I'm  sure  I  would  get 
nae  peace  if  he  got  this  hair  in  my  neck ;  but 
after  a',  he  hasna  been  so  far  wrang  in  keeping 
the  women  at  the  staff's-end.  Fm  done  with  the 
whole  tott  o'  them ;  I  swear  FU  hae  naething  to 
do  with  them,  and,  Frank,  if  ye  would  take  my 
advice,  ye  would  live  and  die  a  bachelor." 

*'  You   must   really  excuse  mc,    sir,"    replied 
Frank,  laughing,  "  I  have  no  such  intention." 
"  Then,"  said  Sir  David,  "  since  you'll  no  be 
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persuaded  to  keep  weel  when  you  arc  wcel,  I  fancy 
I  must  just  let  ye  please  yoursell,  and  FU  settle 
something  handsome  on  you  and  your  bonny  wife, 
and  we  will  get  the  wedding  put  ower  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  let  Miss  Beenie  see  that  Sir  David 
and  the  young  Laird  are  good  friends,  little  thanks 
to  her  cantrips.  Now  go  away,  nephew,  and  bring 
Miss  Madeline  here  directly." 

"  Madeline,  sir  !  what  has  she  to  do  with  the 
affair  ?" 

"  Has  she  no  promised  to  marry  you  ?"  asked 
Sir  David. 

*'  Certainly  not,"  replied  Frank,  who  imme- 
diately explained  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

"  And  this  is  the  way  o'  it  ?"  said  Sir  David  ; 
"  'deed,  Frank,  as  I  thought  Miss  Madeline  was  the 
best  and  the  bonniest,  I  took  it  into  my  head  that 
you  were  of  that  mind  too ;  but  I  daresay  Miss 
Bessy  will  do  just  as  weel ;  if  you're  pleased  Fm 
pleased ;  but  I  would  like  to  see  your  bonny  lady 
and  Mr  Dalrymple,  and  get  matters  settled  out  o' 
hand." 

Frank,  charmed  with  the  prospect  of  his  ap- 
proaching happiness,  went  directly  in  search  of 
Elizabeth,  whom  he  carried  to  Sir  David,  who  re- 
ceived his  niece  elect  with  the  greatest  kindnesa. 

VOL.  Ill,  2  B 
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They  were  soon  joined  by  Mr  Dalrymple  and  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

"  You  see,  my  auld  friend,"  said  Sir  David  to 
Mr  Dalrymple,  "  that  we  are  to  hae  ane  o'  your 
bonny  daughters  at  Pitfoddle  after  a*.  My  nephew 
Frank  tells  me  that  Miss  Bessy  has  promised  to 
marry  him,  and  I  hope  you'll  no  forbid  the 
banns  ?" 

"  This  is  a  connexion,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr 
Dalrymple,  "  which  will  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiness  we  all  expect  from  it, 
and  that  it  will  strengthen  the  friendship  which 
has  always  subsisted  between  your  family  and 
my  own." 

"  There's  little  doubt  o'  that,"  replied  Sir  Da- 
vid ;  "  and  I  gie  Frank  some  credit  for  thinking  o' 
the  plan.  And  now,  Dungary,  if  you  like,  we'll 
send  the  young  folks  away  to  divert  themselves, 
till  you  and  me  settle  some  matters  about  the 
wedding." 

As  soon  as  the  young  people  had  disappeared, 
Sir  David  entered  on  the  important  point  of  set- 
tlements, on  which  he  showed  the  utmost  liberal- 
ity ;  and  things  being  arranged  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  Sir  David  insisted  on  the  marriage 
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taking  place  witliout  detay ;  and  Frank  having 
prevailed  on  Elizabeth  to  name  an  early  day  for 
their  marriage,  the  necessary  preparations  were 
immediately  commenced ;  Penelope  and  Madeline 
were  td  act  as  bridemaids,  and  Bethune  promised 
to  afford  Frank  his  connfeenance  on  the  important 
occasion. 

"  You  are  a  happy  fellow,  Frank,"  said  Be- 
thune ;  *'  your  affairs  are  going  on  smoothly, 
while  I,  poor  devil,  may  have  to  wait  fifty  years 
before  I  can  claim  Madeline." 

"  I  hope  your  probation  will  not  be  quite  so 
long,"  replied  Frank,  laughing. 

"  Well,"  replied  Bethune,  "  as  I  said  before, 
you  are  a  happy  fellow ;  but  I  must  be  off*  to  St 
Andrews,  and  pore  over  my  musty  books,  so  that 
I  may  not  quite  disgrace  myself  at  the  examina- 
tion, which  takes  place  so  soon." 

Sir  David  having  completely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  accident,  he  and  Miss  Wormieston 
now  took  leave  of  their  kind  host,  and  his  amiable 
daughters,  and  returned  to  Pitfoddle,  accompanied 
by  Frank,  who  managed,  however,  to  find  his 
way  to  Dungary  at  least  once  every  day. 

Bethune  applied  himself  so  seriously  to  his 
studies,  as  to  pass  through  the  examination  with 
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great  eclat,  and  to  gain  several  prizes.  On  deliver- 
ing tliese,  tlie  Professors  took  occasion  publicly  to 
express  their  approbation  of  tbe  conduct  of  our 
young  student,  who  retired  from  this  scene  of  tri- 
umph, highly  gratified  at  having  obtained  the  es- 
teem of  a  body  of  men,  who  are  as  much  respect- 
ed for  their  private  worth,  as  venerated  for  their 
learning,  and  whose  praise  is  lionour. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


The  bride  comes  forth  ;  her  tears  no  more  are  fallinir» 

To  leave  tlie  chamber  of  her  infant  years  ; 

Kind  voices  from  a  distant  home  are  calling, 

She  comes  like  day-spring — she  hatli  done  with  ttars ; 

Now  must  her  dark  eye  shine  on  other  flowers, 

Her  soft  smile  gladden  other  hearts  than  ours! 

Pour  the  rich  odours  round ! 

Moorish  Bridal  Su/u 


The  instant  that  the  examination  was  over,  Be- 
th une  set  out  for  Dungary,  to  exhibit  his  prizes  to 
Madeline,  whose  sweet  smiles,  and  joy  at  liis  suc- 
cessj  amply  rewarded  him  for  the  many  hom's  he 
had  spent  in  study. 

"  Papa  wishes  to  see  you,  Bethune,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, interrupting  their  conference ;  "  he  is  im- 
patient to  hear  all  the  pretty  things  the  Profess- 
ors said  of  you.'* 
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"  Come  away,  my  clear  boy/'  said  Mr  Dal- 
rymple,  as  Bethune  entered,  "  let  me  look  at  your 
prizes,  and  tell  me  all  that  passed  to-day." 

Bethune  obeyed,  and  although  he  adverted  but 
slightly  to  the  flattering  encomiums  of  tlie  learned 
Professors,  Mr  Dalrymple  could  see  that  Bethune's 
attainments  had  been  properly  appreciated,  and 
that  he  had  received  that  conunendation  which  he 
so  justly  merited. 

Bethune  had  just  concluded  his  story  when  Peter 
brought  him  a  letter,  saying,  "  Mrs  Gourlay  sent 
this  after  you,  sir,  as  she  wasna  sure  if  y^u  would 
be  back  to  St  Andrews  the  day." 

"  It  appeal's  to  be  a  double  letter,"  said  Be- 
thune, as  he  carelessly  broke  the  seal ;  while  Mr 
Dalrymple  took  up  a  book,  which  he  continued  to 
read,  till,  startled  by  a  sudden  exclamation,  he  look- 
ed up,  and  discovered  Bethune  in  a  state  of  great 
iigitation. 

"  My  dear  Bethune,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said 
Ml*  Dalrymple,  in  alarm. 

Bethune  silently  put  the  letter  into  Mr  Dai- 
ry mple's  hand,  and  turned  to  the  window  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion. 

Wc  must  now  remind  our  readers,  that  on  Mv 
Delahaye's  parting  interview  \vith  Bethune,  he  had 
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presented  him  with  his  daughter's  portrait.  The 
secret  motive  which  led  to  this  action  was  the  wish 
entertained  by  Mr  Delahaye  to  bestow  his  daugh- 
ter on  Bethune,  whose  open  ingenuous  disposition 
had  won  his  esteem.  Having  ascertained  that  Be- 
thune wished  to  enter  the  army,  he  resolved  to 
procure  a  commission  for  him  in  the  regiment  then 
stationed  in  Barbadoes,and  in  which  a  vacancy  was 
soon  expected.  Full  of  these  hopes,  Mr  Delahaye 
returned  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  found  his  house 
desolate,  and  his  loved  daughter  sleeping  in  the 
quiet  grave.  This  stroke  fell  heavily  on  the  fa- 
ther's heart,  and  his  constitution  being  severely 
injured  by  the  effects  of  his  shipwreck  on  the 
Scottish  coast,  his  health  sunk  under  the  magni- 
tude of  his  affliction,  and  a  violent  fever  seized  on 
his  worn-out  frame.  On  feeling  his  end  drawing 
near,  Mr  Delahaye,  having  no  relations  to  inherit 
his  fortune,  resolved  to  make  Bethune  his  heir, 
and,  having  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  giving 
Bethune  undisturbed  possession  of  his  property, 
he  wrote  an  affecting  farewell  to  his  young  friend, 
and  a  few  days  after,  the  bereaved  father  breath- 
ed his  last. 

The  letter  from  Mr  Delahaye  was  forwarded  to 
Bethune  by  his  executor,  who  strongly  urged  Be- 
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tliunc  to  visit  Barbadoes  without  delay,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  property  which  had  devol- 
ved to  him.  This  gentleman  added,  that  if  he 
wished  to  dispose  of  the  estate,  there  was  every 
probability  of  his  finding  a  purchaser  in  a  neigh- 
bouring proprietor,  who  had  a,lready  applied  to  him 
to  know  if  there  was  a  likelihood  of  the  estate  be- 
ing sold. 

"  My  dear  Bethune,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  this 
is  indeed  a  most  unexpected  event.  How  little 
did  you  imagine,  when  you  were  risking  your  life 
to  save  the  shipwrecked  people,  that  such  a  re- 
ward was  to  follow !" 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  replied  Bethune,  "  I  never 
thought  of  reward.'' 

"  I  believe  it,  my  dear  nephew ;  but  let  this  oc- 
currence teach  you,  that,  even  in  this  world,  a  good 
action  is  frequently  rewarded ;  and,  I  trust,  Be- 
thune, that  you  will  show  your  gratitude  to  Pro- 
vidence, by  making  a  good  use  of  the  affluence 
which  he  has  bestowed  on  you.'* 

"  Such  is  my  wish,  sir,**  replied  Bethune:  "  and 
I  feel  deeply  grateful  for  his  gifts,  and  the  more  so 
as  they  will  enable  me  to  place  my  mother  in  com- 
fort, and  to  assist  my  brothers,  who  have  always 
jslitnvn  mc  so  much  kindness,'^ 
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"  You  cannot  possibly  make  a  better  use  of  your 
lievv-found  wealth,  which  I  hope  will  not  corrupt 
your  heart,  or  render  you,  as  it  does  but  too  many, 
selfish  and  worldly." 

"  I  trust  that  such  will  not  be  its  effects,"  re- 
plied Bethune,  "  otherwise  I  would  wish  the  estate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  I  must  run  away 
from  you,  sir,  to  tell  Madeline  about  this  unex- 
pected occurrence." 

As  Madeline  listened  to  Bethune's  account  of 
his  accession  of  fortune,  a  variety  of  feelings  pass- 
ed through  her  mind.  The  sad  fate  of  ^Ir  Dela- 
haye  excited  her  pity ;  his  munificent  bequest  to 
Bethune  her  gratitude,  and  with  mingled  smiles 
and  tears,  she  listened  to  Bethune's  entreaties  that 
she  would  join  him  in  persuading  her  father  to 
consent  to  their  immediate  marriage. 

"  I  am  determined  not  to  go  to  Barbadoes  with- 
out you,  my  dear  Madeline ;  it  is  just  a  pleasant 
little  voyage,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  a  capital 
sailor ;  you  would  not  be  afraid  of  a  sea  voyage  ?" 
"  Not  if  you  are  with  me,  Bethune,"  said  Ma- 
deline, timidly. 

"  You  arc  a  delightful  creature,  Madeline,"  re- 
plied Bethune;  "  and  only  too  good  for  me;  1 
am  sure  I  don't  deserve  the  happiness  which  hab 
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been  showered  on  me.  But  let  us  go  and  find  your 
sisters,  and  engage  them  to  assist  us  in  persuading 
your  father  to  shorten  my  probation." 

The  surprising  intelligence  was  fiuickly  com- 
municated to  Penelope  and  Elizabeth,  who  warm- 
ly congratulated  the  youthful  lovers  on  their  happy 
prospects;  and,  being  gained  over  by  Bethune's 
entreaties,  they  promised  to  use  their  influence 
with  Mr  Dalrymple,  to  obtain  his  consent  to  Be- 
thune's immediate  marriage  with  Madeline;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  grand  attack  should  be  made 
in  the  evening. 

In  pursuance  of  tliis  arrangement,  when  the  fa- 
mily were  assembled  together,  Bethune  commen- 
ced operations,  by  saying — "  I  believe,  sir,  Bar- 
badoes  is  a  very  healthy  island  ?'* 

"  Remarkably  so,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple. 

*^  And  I  am  told  the  climate  is  delightful  ?"  con- 
tinued Bethune. 

"  I  believe  it  is,"  replied  Mr  Dalrymple ;  "  and 
I  understand  that  the  Barbadians  are  a  hospitable, 
excellent  set  of  people." 

"  And  the  voyage  is  nothing  at  all,"  said  Be- 
thune— "  merely  a  few  weeljs  run  ?" 

''  No  more,  I  believe,"  answered  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple ;  **  and  I  would  advise  you  to  go  out  as  soon 
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as  possible,  as  you  may  find  the  settlement  of  your 
affairs  more  tedious  than  you  expect." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am  afraid  of,"  answered 
Bethune. 

"  I  don't  tliink,"  said  Mr  Dalrymple,  "  that 
there  should  be  anything  terrific  in  the  idea  of 
spending  some  time  in  such  a  paradise  as  you  have 
described  Barbadoes  to  be." 

"But,  sir,"  said  Bethune,  "  you  know  that  you 
disapprove  very  much  of  long  engagements,  and 
I  must  allow  that  I  am  entirely  of  your  way  of 
thinking." 

"  Oh,  sits  the  wind  that  way?"  said  Mr  Dal- 
rymple, smiling. 

"  Ah,  dear  uncle,"  said  Bethune,  eagerly,  "  I  en- 
treat you  to  give  Madeline  to  me— do  not  part  us. 
I  cannot  think  of  leaving  her." 

"  I  am  sure,  papa,"  said  Penelope,  "  that  if  you 
don't  let  Madeline  go  and  take  care  of  him,  he 
will  go  out  in  the  dew.'' 

"  Or  get  a  stroke  of  the  sun,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"  Or  be  devoured  by  alligators,"  added  Pene- 
lope. 

"  I  see  you  are  all  in  a  plot  against  me,  except  my 
little  girl  here,  who  says  nothing,"  answered  Mr 
Dalrymple,  as  he  fondly  parted  Madeline's  sunny 
ringlets.     "  Do  you  wish  to  leave  me,  Miiddic  ?" 
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"  We'll  come  back  very  soon  again,  dear  j)apa," 
answered  Madeline,  while  a  pretty  blush  crossed 
her  cheek. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Bethune,  "  I  am  determined 
to  sell  the  property  in  Barbadoes,  and  come  back 
to  our  own  dear  country  as  soon  as  possible ;  so, 
my  dear  uncle,  I  hope  you  will  consent  to  give 
me  Madeline  on  the  same  day  that  you  bestow  my 
merry  cousin  Elizabeth  on  Frank  Wormieston." 

"  How  can  I  bear  to  think  of  parting  with  both 
my  children  at  the  same  time  ?" 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Bethune,  eagerly,  "  it 
is  by  far  the  best  plan — it  is  better  to  put  a  disa- 
greeable thing  over  at  once,  than  to  have  the  pain 
of  brooding  over  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  replied  Mr  Dalrym- 
ple,  with  a  sigh ;  "  take,  then,  my  Madeline — to 
your  care  I  commit  my  dear  child,  and  may  Hea- 
ven so  reward  you  here  and  hereafter  as  you  ful- 
fil the  trust !" 

The  news  of  Bethune's  sudden  accession  of  for- 
tune, and  his  approaching  marriage,  spread  like 
wild-fire ;  and  Bethune  was  so  much  beloved  in 
St  Andrews,  that  every  one  rejoiced  in  his  pro- 
sperity, and  he  received  the  warmest  congratula- 
tions from  the  worthy  Professors,  when  he  waited. 
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on  them  to  thank  them  for  their  past  kindness  and 
hospitality,  and  to  bid  them  farewell. 

"  Glide  hae  a  care  o'  us,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay,  as 
she  suddenly  opened  the  door  of  Bethune's  little 
parlour,  where  he  was  humming, — 

"  Her  face  sae  fair,  her  e'en  sae  clear, 
Her  wee  bit  mou'  sae  sweet  and  bonny." 

"  Gude  hae  a  care  o'  us,  it's  through  the  whole 
town  o'  St  Andrews,  that  the  gentleman  that  ye 
hauled  out  o'  the  water  that  dreadfu'  night  has 
died,  and  left  ye  a  whole  island  in  the  Western 
Indies  fu'  o*  sugar-craigs,  and  nine  thousand  black 
folk  working  at  them.     Is  a'  this  true,  sir  ?'* 

"  Not  quite,"  answered  Bethune,  laughing,  "  as 
I  have  only  got  a  little  bit  of  an  island,  and  but  a 
few  scores  of  Caesars  and  Pompeys  to  whip.  I 
wish  you  would  go  out  with  me  to  help  me  to 
keep  them  in  order." 

"  Me  ! — Na,  na,  sir ;  ye  ken  very  weel  I  never 
could  keep  yoursell  in  order,  so  I  doubt  I  would 
come  little  speed  wi'  your  dour  blackamores.  But, 
sir,  I  hae  heard  mair  than  this,  for  Jamie  Wastle, 
the  precentor,  told  me,  that  you  arc  to  be  cried  in 
the  kirk  on  Sunday.  He  threeps  there's  purpose 
o'  marriage  between  you  and  bonny  Miss  Made- 
line-Dalrymplc." 
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"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  good  dame,'* 
answered  Bethune,  "  as  I  feared  there  was  little 
chance  of  persuading  you  to  venture  to  Barhadoes, 
I  thought  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  ask  my 
cousin  to  go  with  me." 

"  You  are  a  queer  laddie,"  said  Mrs  Gourlay, 
wiping  her  eyes ;  "  but  Fse  warrant  you  and  Miss 
Madeline  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day's  long.  But 
now,  Mr  Thomas,  that  ye  are  gaun  to  be  a  mar- 
ried man,  I  hope  you'll  demean  yoursell  in  a  douce 
wiselike  manner,  for  ye  dinna  want  for  sense,  for 
a'  your  daffing ;  and  see  that  ye  make  a  gude  hus- 
band to  that  bonny  young  thing,  that  is  willing  to 
gang  ower  the  saut  seas  wi'  ye — but  I  see  plainly 
that  you're  no  minding  a  word  that  I'm  saying." 

*'  You  are  very  much  mistaken,"  replied  Be- 
thune, good-humouredly ;  "  and  if  I  am  not  the 
very  best  husband  in  the  three  kingdoms,  I  will 
give  my  wife  leave  to  scold  me  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  four-and- twenty." 

"  Then  ye  would  be  very  daft,"  said  Mrs  Gour- 
ley,  becoming  alarmed  for  Bethune's  future  quiet; 
"  it's  weel  seen  ye  little  kdn  what  it  is  to  hae  a 
scolding  wife,  or  ye  wouldna  speak  o'  it  sae  light- 
ly; na,  na.  Miss  Madeline  shouldna  gang  out  o* 
her  own  spear  neither." 
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"Til  be  sure  to  tell  her  that,"  rejoined  Be- 
thiine,  "  and  I  will  bring  you  home  a  liogshead  of 
sugar,  and  a  cask  of  tamarinds,  as  a  reward  for 
your  good  advice." 

"  Bring  yoursell  hame,"  replied  Mrs  Gourlay^ 
"  and  rU  no  ask  ony  other  fee  ;  but,  oh,  my  dear 
bairn,  take  tent  to  your  ways,  or  your  new  gotten 
gear  may  prove  a  snare,  and  a  destruction  ;  for,  to 
make  a  kind  o'  parable,  when  we  sit  on  the  back  o' 
Poverty,  though  it  may  be  a  hard  trotting  beast, 
if  s  sure  footed  ;  but  when  we  are  mounted  on  the 
back  o'  the  skeigh  brute.  Prosperity,  it's  mair  thau 
likely  that  we'll  get  a  downcome,  and  be  trodden 
under  foot,  as  honest  Sir  David  was  the  other  day, 
and  maybe  no  come  off  as  weel  as  he  did.  So,  my 
dear  bairn,  walk  warily  in  this  world,  and  ncA^er 
forget  that  ye  will  some  day  hae  to  gie  an  account 
o'  your  stewardship  to  Him  that  has  followed  you 
wi'  blessings,  which  I'll  pray  that  ye  may  long 
deserve  and  enjoy  ;  and  dinna  despise  my  hamely 
words,  for  they  come  straight  frae  the  heart  o'  ane 
that  likes  ye  as  weel  as  if  ye  were  her  ain  bairn." 

"  I  trust,"  replied  Bethune,  much  affected, 
"  that  I  shall  never  forget  your  good  counsels ; 
and  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  your  motherly 
care ;  and,"  he  continued,  as  he  presented  her  wilh 
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a  handsome  gold  watch,  "  you  must  wear  this  in 
remembrance  of  me." 

"  It  shall  ne'er  leave  me  till  I'm  put  in  my  cof- 
fin," said  Mrs  Gourlay,  as  she  retreated  to  her 
dormitory  to  give  vent  to  her  tears. 

The  only  thing  now  wanting  to  complete  the 
felicity  of  Bethune,  was  to  hear  that  Churchill's 
peace  was  restored;  and  this  happiness  also  was 
granted  him ;  and  he  delighted  to  observe,  that 
the  tone  of  Churchill's  letters  became  more  and 
more  cheerful ;  and  his  last  letter  to  Bethune,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  approaching  marriage,  and 
announcing  his  intention  of  setting  out  directly  to 
make  the  usual  continental  tour,  was  written  in  a 
strain  of  manly  feeling,  which  indicated  at  least  a 
partial  recovery  of  tranquillity;  and  Bethune,  ho- 
ping that  time  and  absence  wouldcomplete  thecure, 
dismissed  that  anxiety  regarding  his  friend,  which 
had  hitherto  dimmed  his  happiness,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  enviable  lot. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer  morning,  that  the 
carriage  of  Sir  David  Wormieston,  drawn  by  four 
stately  horses,  was  seen  advancing  up  the  avenue 
to  Dungary. 

"  Preserve  us  a',"  said  Annie  Kennedy  to  Peter, 
'*  there's  the  Pitfoddle  coach  ;  and  just  look  at 
14, 
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Hughie,  cocking  up  on  the  dickie  like  a  green 
kail  worm,  wi'  a  favour  on  his  coat  amaist  as  \>\g 
as  Largo  Law ;  hut  that  puts  me  in  mind,  that  I 
maun  rin  to  the  garden  for  the  bonny  moss-rose, 
that  Robin  Rowan  tree  has  been  rearing  for  Miss 
Madeline.     She's  a'  buskit  to  that." 

We  lack  time  and  patience  to  describe  the  tears 
and  blushes  of  the  fair  brides,  on  quitting  the  pa- 
ternal roof,  nor  can  we  do  more  than  advert  to  the 
mirth  which  reigned  at  Dungary,  where  many  of 
their  neighbours  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
happy  event. 

No  one  enjoyed  the  scene  more  highly  than  Sir 
David,  who  tossed  off  so  many  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  the  fair  brides,  and  became  so  vociferous 
in  his  mirth,  that  Hughie,  quite  scandalized  at  the 
extravagancies  he  acted,  at  length  got  him  trepan- 
ned into  the  carriage,  and  drove  him  home,  in 
spite  of  his  threats  and  remonstrances. 

"  By  my  faith,  sir,"  said  he  to  Hughie,  as  he 
lighted  him  to  his  room,  "  ye  deserve  that  I  should 
break  every  bane  in  your  ugly  skin.  What  the 
sorra  was  your  hurry,  to  bring  me  away  frae  the 
ploy  ?  Ye*ll  please  to  mind,  that  it's  no  every  day 
'  that  a  laird  o'  Pitfoddle*s  married." 

"  It's  just  as  weel,"  said  Hughie,  with  a  grin. 

VOL.  III.  2  c 
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"  But,  Huglile,''  said  Sir  David,  forgetting  Lis 
ang'er,  "  it's  a  pity  ye  v/ere  no  in  when  I  gied 
Miss  Madeline  the  diamond  ear-rings,  that  belong- 
ed to  my  grandmother,  honest  woman.  I  never 
made  a  better  speech  in  my  life,  Hughie.  I  said, 
'  Miss  Madeline,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  will  wear 
them  for  my  sake,  and  so,  in  a  manner,  there  will 
be  something  aye  at  your  lug  to  put  ye  in  mind  o* 
me' — ha,  ha,  ha  !  That  was  no  ill  said,  Hughie — 
there  will  be  something  aye  at  your  lug  to  put  ye 
in  mind  o'  me — ha,  Iia  !" 

"  Oh,  ay,"  answered  Hughie ;  "  I'se  warrant 
Miss  Madeline  would  muckle  rather  hae  them  at 
her  lug  than  hae  you  there." 

"  Ye  ill-tongued  tyke,"  said  Sir  David,  in  a 
rage,  "  do  ye  ken  who  you  are  speaking  to  ?" 

"  I'm  speaking  to  a  fou  man,  if  I'm  no  mis- 
ta'en,"  said  Hughie,  coolly. 

"  Fou  !"  retorted  Sir  David.  "  I  scorn  your 
words;  I'm  as  sober  as  a  judge.  And,  says  I, 
'  there  will  be  something  aye  at  your  lug  to  put 
you  in  mind  o'  me' — ha,^ha  ! — I  wish  I  had  mar- 
ried her  mysell." 

"  Are  ye  aye  havering  about  marrying  yet  ?  cer- 
tie,  I  thought  ye  had  got  a  settling  on  that  score. 
A  queer  like  thing  it  would  be,  first  to  wile  Miss 
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Bessy  here,  and  then  to  bring  in  a  Lady  Wormie- 
ston  ower  her  head.  There  would  be  naething 
but  fighting  frae  ae  end  o'  the  house  to  the  other ; 
for,  though  it's  just  possible  that  twa  women  may 
gree  thegither,  it's  past  the  power  o'  man  to  make 
three  sort  wi'  ane  anither." 

"  Weel,  but,  Hughie,"  retorted  Sir  David,  "  we 
should  make  allowance ;  for  it's  no  to  be  expected 
that  women  should  hae  the  sense  and  discretion 
that  we  men  are  blessed  wi' ;  and  ye  should  con- 
sider that  it  takes  a'  kinds  o'  folk  to  make  a 
world." 

"  I  hae  nae  objections  to  make  an  allowance  for 
them ;  but  nae  mair  o'  them  will  come  here  if  I 
can  help  it.  'Deed,  Laird,  ye  dinna  ken  your 
mercies ;  how  would  ye  like  aye  to  hae  a  wife  at 
your  elbow,  deaving  ye  night  and  day,  and  crying, 
Sir  David,  I  maun  hae  this,  and.  Sir  David,  I  want 
that ;  and,  may  be,  stinting  ye  in  your  cogie  ?" 

"  Would  she,  faith  ?"  responded  Sir  David ; 
<'  there  would  be  twa  words  to  that  bargain." 

"  If  there  was  twa  thousand,  I'se  be  bound  for't 
she  would  hae  the  last.  Are  ye  no  far  better  as 
ye  are,  when  ye  can  gang  out  and  in,  and  please 
yoursell  in  a'  things,  without  haeing  a  girning  wife 
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to  consult  ?  Ay,  that's  right  now ;  step  into  your 
bed,  and  I'll  take  awa'  the  candle." 

"  But,  Hughie,"  said  Sir  David,  as  he  settled 
his  night  cap,  "  if  the  women  are  so  ill  to  ma- 
nage, surely  the  married  men  must  hae  a  sore  time 
o'it?" 

"  Ye  may  swear  that,"  said  Hughie,'  with  a  grin ; 
'*  but,  gude  be  thankit,  it's  neither  your  case  nor 
mine,  and  that's  the  best  tale  that  we  can  tell ;  and 
sae  gude  night  to  ye." 
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